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FOREWORD 


It should be understood that this book is in no proper sense of the 
word a “history”. It is not intended for the student or the investigator 
but for the average man. The writer is not guilty of any affectation 
when he says that he feels the inadequacy of his work, and trusts that 
old-timers and old friends, who will be his keenest critics, will be as 
lenient in their judgment as may be. It was the intention to bring the 
story up to date, but this has been found impossible. There is, for in- 
stance, no story of the Great War. It seemed on consideration that the 
time is still too recent to deal with that great subject. We also had it in 
mind to give some sketches of our cities and towns, but found ourselves 
confronted with the fact that each place would need a space we were 
entirely unable to spare. We have to thank those who helped us with 
illustrations and especially ex-Staff Sergeant Forbes of the Mounted 
Police, who is an old Fort Walsh man, and for many years a respected 
resident of Regina. But more still are we indebted to Mr. J. F. Clark, 
of Clark’s Crossing, for his diary, to Mr. Thomas MacNutt for his coloniza- 
tion sketches, and Mrs. Christina Willey for her valuable stories of an 
English Colony and a small town in the early days. We should like also 
to call attention to the stories of pioneers as told by themselves. We 
have, perhaps, followed a somewhat novel method in our treatment of the 
whole subject, and we can only hope that it will meet with approval. 
There are a number of biographical sketches which have been prepared 
by others, and for these we do not wish to assume any credit. 

We should like to back up an idea for which Premier Dunning has 
made himself responsible in some of his speeches, viz., that a Saskatche- 
wan tradition should be cultivated. If this book helps in that direction 
we shall be pleased. There is a great deal more in the Story of Sas- 
katchewan than the mere turning of a primeval plain into a wheat field. 


Regina, Sask., June, 1924. Jas 
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Saskatchewan and Its People 


CHARTER I. 
THE TERRAIN OF SASKATCHEWAN. 
A BIRD’S EYE VIEW. 


By the terrain we mean the surface or crust. What sort of a country 
is Saskatchewan to look at? If you were to take the average man in On- 
tario you would in most cases find that his general idea is of a level treeless 
plain. He would probably know nothing of the wide and beautiful “park” 
districts, of areas clothed with dense wood, and the bold bare tumbled 
features of other parts. An old countryman, who had mainly thought of 
the province when he thought of it at all in relation to wheat, would prob- 
ably be found with much the same mental picture. As a fact the scenery 
of Saskatchewan is quite varied and in many places both characteristic 
and beautiful. It has no mountains worthy of the name, but it has numer- 
ous rolling hills, which lying often in a blue haze in the distance, on the 
edge of some magnificent plain, are singularly attractive. We have the 
Cypress Hills, Dirt Hills, Moose Mountain, Pheasant Hills, Birch Hills, 
Weed Hills, Touchwood Hills, Beaver Hills, Red Ochre Hills, Eagle Hills 
and others. The conception of just one wide, level treeless plain vanishes 
before these hills. It is true their height is not great. The highest in 
Saskatchewan are the Cypress Hills, about two thousand feet above the 
level of the plain. The hills are very interesting. At one part, a good 
many years ago with the late Mr. Chester Dixon, of Maple Creek, and 
accompanied to the top by a rider from a ranch in the valley, we climbed 
these hills in a buggy, only to meet when we got there one of the small 
surprises of a life time. The summit of these hills was a plateau with 
scrub in considerable quantity but the most of it presenting the biggest 
and most productive hay field we ever saw. It was late in September, and 
although there was no snow in the valley, except here and there, the re- 
mains of an early flurry, the summit was thickly blanketed. There were 
numerous hay stacks put up by the valley ranchmen. At one place there 
was a spot where the mower had travelled a mile in one direction before 
it turned. There was no dwelling to be seen. It had been a dry season 
and we were told that this was favorable to the hay. In a wet season 
there would be too much moisture, but in a dry one there was just the 
right quantity. Passing for a few miles along this lofty plateau, we de- 
scended a precipitous trail to Battle Creek and found ourselves at Fort 
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Walsh. We mention this incident as providing a corrective to the distant 
reader of the one boundless expanse theory. 

Another instance is to be found in the beautiful Moose Mountain thirty 
or forty miles south of Moosomin, Wapella and Whitewood on the main 
line of the C.P.R. The mountain can be seen for many miles from the 
open plain, a long low but distinctly marked ridge. When you get to the 
mountain you do not know you are on an elevation at all. Within its beau- 
tiful wooded depths the prairie rolls with an upward tendency but without 
being at all precipitous. There is one good sized beautiful lake there and 
several small ones. The timber was, or used to be, tall and good to look 
at, and thirty-five years ago Mr. Sam Urquhart, a Nova Scotian, with a 
homestead south of Broadview, built a log summer resort on the banks of 
the principal lake then known as Fish Lake. This summer resort is now 
a favorite spot with holiday makers, and in the season people from North 
Dakota motor over in considerable numbers. South of the mountain to 
the American boundary and far beyond it rolls an open plain. But even 
here the beauty lover is not left desolate. The Great Antler Country is 
here, with the North and South Antler Creeks, fed by Thunder and Light- 
ning Creeks and emptying into the fine Souris River. The Souris Valley 
is simply lovely in places; well timbered with elm and poplar, with wild 
plums and other wild fruits in abundance, while hay was plentiful and 
luxuriant. When a closed time was fixed for beaver they came back into 
the Souris River in considerable numbers and built their dams. Some 
also resumed business on the South and North Antlers. 

Then there is the park country, which takes in Moosomin, and extends 
west, with some grand wheat plains intervening till one gets to Maclean 
on the C.P.R. some hundred and twenty odd miles. It runs still broken by 
open stretches, till it gets clear away to the north. It is called the “park” 
country, because its groves set in green meadowland, are in summer time 
suggestive of the timbered parks in England. 

When vne gets to Yorkton, although there were open spaces, where the 
plough could be set to work, the country is better described as lightly tim- 
bered for instead of mere groves there were woods, and these off and on 
extended east through the Beaver Hills; and north of them the famous 
Carrot River country to away on past Prince Albert including the Duck 
Lake country. All this country—it and the “park lands” formed the para- 
dise of the “mixed farmer’ with open land enough for ploughing, sloughs 
for hay, contiguous woods for fuel, fencing, building and shelter for man 
and beast, and sufficient free range for all one’s needs. This put the fa- 
vored settlers in a condition of comparative ease compared with the man 
on one of the big wide shelterless plains, far from wood and short perhaps 
of hay and water. This belt also takes in the Big and Little Touchwood 
country. Many parts of it are beautiful. The Beaver Hills now thickly 
settled carried a great deal of sizeable timber, and camping on the unsur- 
veyed lands there many years ago back of Horse Lake, and north of Fort 
Qu’Appelle, we were amazed at the embankments and even ditches still 
left as the work of the beaver, while the gnawed stumps of the quite big 
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trees told of their wonderful activities as lumber-jacks. Through this 
section flows the great and lordly Saskatchewan. 

Further north is the Quill Lake country, with its woods and lakes and 
open lands—a very fine section. Parts of the country are muskeggy, 
swampy and covered with scrub. The surveyors in their townships re- 
ports say sometimes, when a township is wet that it would be better when 
burnt over by a prairie fire: that meant cleared of the dense scrub and 
laid open to the sun. It is impossible to do justice to this great north 
country in a few sentences. This was what in the early days, and before 
there was a foot of railroad in Rupert’s Land, used to be known as “The 
Fertile Belt’? or the Saskatchewan Valley. Traders coming into Fort 
Garry used to speak enthusiastically of the Saskatchewan Valley, but it is 
only fair to say that those who had been as far-a-field spoke quite as en- 
thusiastically of the ‘‘Peace.” 

There is still farther north yet another most interesting lay of country 
stretching right across the province, and taking in about a hundred and 
fifty miles by four hundred of a country with tremendous water power, 
in places, of much scenic grandeur with its rivers, lakes, water falls, rocks, 
forest and minerals. The scattered population, few in number, are chiefly 
of the hardy mixed-race, who fish and trap and hunt, and do a little farm- 
ing. They are of sufficient importance to send two members to the pro- 
vincial legislature. The constituency of Cumberland to the northeast 
was represented in the old Territorial Assembly. In this country a man 
paddling his canoe through the riparian solitudes is not astonished when 
a bear or a deer or moose quietly takes the water in front of him and 
swims unconcernedly to the farther shore. Here are the wood-buffalo, 
and there are wild horses in one district. The far northland is not left 
altogether neglected. The missionary and the Indian school are in evi- 
dence a hundred and fifty miles from the regular settlements. And you 
may keep going north till you meet the blasts of the sub-arctic; and the 
traveller, were it possible, could push on and on till he reached the North 
Pole, and although it would not be Saskatchewan it would still be Canada. 

But perhaps, after all, the chief scenic beauty of the settled half of the 
province lies in its rivers, its lakes and its valleys. The Qu’Appelle for 
some two hundred and fifty miles winds its way through a deep valley 
emblazoned with lovely lakes, guarded by lofty banks, in some places 
wooded, in others with nothing but peculiarly velvety looking ridges with 
ravines between, which when not clothed in the silvery poplar are brushed 
with the bushes of the saskatoon and other small wild fruits. 

From the Elbow of the Saskatchewan to its confluence with the Assini- 
boine this charming and far-famed valley pursues its winding course, and 
it will always be a “thing of beauty and a joy forever.” The Pipestone 
Valley south of the mainline in the eastern part of the province is another 
beautiful valley. It is not so well known, but in its beauty it is, as it were, 
a little sister of the Qu’Appelle. In the northeast we have the Whitesand 
River, and in the south the Souris (Mouse River), in the northwest the 
Beaver River and rolling across the province is the mighty Saskatchewan 
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whose fame is through all the world. Its two great branches the South 
and North meet in the Prince Albert country and uniting they roll their 
majestic way to Lake Winnipeg. We have already mentioned incidentally 
the Moose Mountain Lakes. Another beautiful lake is the Last Mountain 
or Long Lake, a long narrow graceful sheet of water sixty miles long, lying 
north of Regina. 

Much of the surface of Western Saskatchewan is hilly and is so of- 
ficially described by surveyors. This once ideal ranching country has 
been cut up into homesteads. It is in its turn watered by fine streams 
and lakes, and has its own attractions, scenic and otherwise. It has not 
been our object in this introductory writing to attempt to depict the prov- 
ince in any detail. We have simply attempted as far as may be to give 
such a brief bird’s eye sketch as will dispose of the widely prevalent idea 
that Saskatchewan is a one-faced country. The boundless prairie is here, 
and as far as the southern part of the province is concerned it is undoubt- 
edly the most outstanding feature, and its tremendous stretches of wheat 
land have done more than all else to make the province famous in other 
lands. But it has many faces, all with their own beauty; and its scenery 
to those who have an eye for natural beauty is in many respects worthy 
of the best admiration of the nature lover, and such as may well be a source 
of pride to those who live within our borders. 

Much detailed information on the physiographical features of Sas- 
katchewan will be found incidentally cropping out as we go along, but a 
few more observations may be made in this place. It is remarkable how 
in the Providence of Nature the terrain was suited to the present period. 
This is an age of acceleration. Everything is speeded up. The plodding 
horse has become the motor car, the locomotive and the flying machine; 
the slow swish of the handworked scythe has given way to the incessant 
_ chatter of the binder; the flail to the gasoline engine; and the written 
word is supplemented by the telegraph, the telephone and the wireless. 
Had this far-inland prairie been clothed in stout timber, that which has 
been done, in the time it has been done, would have been impossible of 
achievement. But fortunately for untold years the fire-fiend had pioneered 
for the plough. The Indian in his carelessness, setting out fire as signals, 
or to serve the purposes of the hunt, was doing a great work for civiliza- 
tion. 

Had this western land been uninhabited when the first settlers came 
they would have been confronted, not by a thousand-mile-long meadow 
interspersed with timber, but by a thousand-mile forest, with occasional 
open glades. Where the plough was set going without preparation, the 
axe and the logging chain would have had to do long and heavy labor con- 
suming much energy and time. Instead of the prairie presenting a natural 
road, highways would have had to be hewed out and built up. As it was, 
the country lay ready for the immediate occupation of man. Adjacent 
woods provided him with building material, and where these were not, 
he built himself warm and comfortable dwellings out of the thick carpet 
of the earth, out of the same sod, which cut and turned by the ox, the 
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horse and the plough, afforded him the fruits of the earth for his susten- 
ance. The point of view need not be labored. 

In this marvellous age, when once man set himself to the task, a rail- 
road was thrown across this open and hospitable country with lightning 
speed, and no man’s land became as by magic a land open to every man. 
This of course is the rosy side of the picture, but it is a true side, a side 
which shows there were great natural advantages in the terrain, and 
which tended to the development of the country at a rate of progress im- 
possible of attainment in a mountainous or heavily forested area. As it 
is, the age of acceleration found a natural ally as well as a natural enemy 
in nature and the work of two hundred years has been crowded into forty 
years of triumphant struggle. Cities, towns, villages, innumerable farms, 
railroads and highways and many hives of industry now proclaim their 
story where a few years ago was a primeval solitude. It is a great achieve- 
ment. The people of Saskatchewan may well be proud of it. 

Something also may be added to what we have said about our rivers. 
We have mentioned the Souris. The popular idea is that if the forests 
are removed from the vicinity of the sources of rivers, the streams will 
dry up. The country through which the Soo Railway runs—from Moose 
Jaw to the American boundary (and thence through North Dakota) is sin- 
gularly devoid of timber. It is the typical boundless prairie with perhaps a 
patch of scrub here and there. Sixty miles from the boundary stands the 
city of Weyburn. Not a hundred miles off is the edge of the semi-arid, 
and often referred to Missouri Coteau (high plateau) which extends over 
the American boundary into Saskatchewan, forming part of its terrain. A 
few miles out from Weyburn, on the open plain is the source of the Souris 
River. There it begins its life unsheltered, with nothing but springs in 
the earth and the rains from above, sometimes not too plentiful, to feed 
it, and nourish it and send it on its way. Here a mere drinking place for 
the buffalo and later for domesticated cattle, begins a river, which runs 
south, turns east and goes along the boundary in Canadian territory, shoots 
north to Oxbow, turns south again and goes into the United States; turn- 
ing north as if republicanism were distasteful to it, it crosses into Can- 
ada again into eastern Manitoba, goes northeast until it empties into 
the Assiniboine. We have seen this river a puddle in Saskatchewan, 
and rolling along in Manitoba with a flood tide a mile wide. Something 
may be said here of Saskatchewan’s soil. 

Some immigration literature, and some people who should know better 
would lead the unwary to think that the whole of Saskatchewan is cov- 
ered with a rich mould, or a beautiful deep friable clay loam. A large 
percentage of the soil answers this description and accounts for our 
wonderful crops of cereals, but as a matter of fact we have a great variety 
of soils. Some is so sandy as to be unfit for cropping, although this may 
have patches of mould in it; some is thick with boulders (“nigger heads’’) 
of various dimensions; some land is very light, some very heavy; in places 
there are stretches of fine land, low-lying, but liable to be flooded and 
worse than useless; others are so hilly as to be quite unsuited for agri- 
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culture and fit only for grazing; mud flats, muskegs and worst of all alkali 
flats are not unknown in some regions among the land generally rated as 
first-class. We have heavy land including some of the heaviest clays on 
the continent and light lands, which owing to the greater ease and less 
power and expense with which they can be tilled are claimed by their 
owners to be better than the heavy clays before mentioned. Deep ravines, 
and old water courses are not infrequent. Some sections are just made up 
of alternating ridges and sloughs. There is no country in the world 
which has uniformly good land and Saskatchewan is no exception. Hun- 
dreds of settlers have taken up land without seeing it only to be bitterly 
disappointed. 

But what remains is we believe a certain indisputable fact. That fact 
is that with its great plains of almost uniformly good land, with its com- 
paratively small percentage of waste and swamp lands and relatively bar- 
ren hill lands, Saskatchewan has a greater proportion of first-class land, 
fit for the plough, than any other region in the world. 


CHAPTER II. 
A GEOLOGICAL GLANCE. 


It is difficult for an unscientific layman to grasp, and still more difficult 
for him to put in plain English, geologic history and fact. The geologist 
speaks in technical terms which require knowledge for their understand- 
ing. All we can hope to do is to give some general idea without the use 
of scientific phraseology. This continent has undergone many changes 
in outline. The northern portion was once formed of four large islands, 
but its general outline has been the same for the last three million years. 
The Saskatchewan plain extended to the Pacific Ocean although it must 
not be thought of as necessarily a plain. Three million years ago the 
Rocky Mountains were not there. The continent was subjected to great 
risings and sinkings, not as a whole but in parts. Thus many millions of 
years ago there was a great depression to the west of us which let in the 
sea from the Pacific. At another time there was a great subsidence in the 
south, and the sea came rolling in from that direction and it is more than 
probable that at some other time in the far past the sea surged in from 
the direction of Hudson’s Bay. It is a marvellous thought that the great 
seas have rolled time and again where we now live; that they have 
receded and come back again, and that the influence of these great marine 
invasions is felt in our daily life and experience, although we may not 
know it. The man whose wagon gets stuck in an alkali flat may not know 
that the individual to whom he owes his exasperating difficulty is one 
Father Neptune, nevertheless so it is. But for seas of the past the alkali 
would not be there. 

These upheavals and fallings of the earth’s crust with the inrushing 
of seas and the emergence of great Jand areas continued for untold ages. 
At one time there were two seas divided by a great ridge of land, and 
connected by a channel represented in modern times by the Nelson River 
and its basin. The continent never became safe and sound until the great 
plutonic agencies, internal fires beneath the earth-crust, causing volcanic 
convulsions, and great melting of rocks, terriffic explosions from inrush- 
ings of water, the moving for incredible distances of immense masses of 
earth and countless tons of stone, finally raised the great barrier of the 
Rocky Mountains to the west and other barriers to the east, while the rim 
of the continent instead of being liable to dip and rise again at long inter- 
vals almost as inconsequently as a bird’s tail, assumed a permanent ele- 
vation all ’round above sea-level. We read of hills, perhaps mountains, 
whole tracts of our country being elevated to their present position by the 
action of what must have been a veritable tide of melted granite driving 
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along like a subterranean river perhaps miles beneath the then earth’s 
crust; and lifting that crust skyward, perhaps bodily, in an ordered 
mass, again perhaps splitting it wildly, and tossing it into such moun- 
tainous seas as are now represented by the Titanic ranges of British 
Columbia, and perhaps in a lesser degree by such ranges as our Cypress 
Hills. Then began the inevitable wearing away, lowering of that which 
was uplifted. 

One thing that has simplified matters for us very much has been the 
discovery that “large masses of coarse material’? (raw earth we will 
call it) were moved bodily as it were. One is apt to get the idea of 
sedimentary deposits as the slow accumulation of countless aeons of time, 
or of canyons and valleys being slowly and with infinite patience carved 
out by the action of water, and elemental winds and burning heat and 
crackling frosts, but when we get the idea of matter being moved in 
large masses, so that entirely new land with an entirely new surface may 
be very rapidly made, a good many difficulties disappear. May not this 
form a reasonable hypothesis to explain the presence of the Regina and 
the Winnipeg clays which are many feet thick? The ice sheet, with which 
all are familiar, was not a cap which covered the whole country. Dr. 
Dawson laid it down many years ago that many districts in Canada 
showed no signs of glacial action at all. We have only to assume that 
a glacier pared off a certain number of miles of gumbo somewhere north 
of us, carried it along in its icy bosom and deposited it holus bolus where 
it now is. The glacier coming in contact with an obstacle it could not 
crush might have split, and what one part did for the Regina country the 
other did for Fort Garry. Those interested in geology will find the fol- 
lowing extract from Dr. D. B. Dowling’s Thirteenth report to the Geo- 
graphic Board, interesting and suggestive: 

“The plains during early Tertiary times were being slowly elevated. 
The movement was more rapid in the west than in the east and a slope to 
the east soon developed. The apex of .the elevation, which seems to have 
been caused by a compressive strain in the outer crust, was in the region 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the continuation of the uplift there devel- 
oped into great earth fractures and the tilting up of huge blocks in 
parallel ridges. The debris from this newly-broken surface was prob- 
ably moved eastward and strewn over the area of the present plains. As 
the denudation of the plains was also being accomplished, little of this 
coarse pebble material has remained except the beds found on the top of 
the Cypress Hills and another small outlier on the Hand Hills. Assuming 
that this material represents the debris of the mountain-building, the date 
of this would seem to be about Oligocene time. 

“Part of the denudation of the Tertiary and Cretaceous beds which 
had covered the basin with great thickness of shale, clay and sandstone, 
may have been accomplished at this time, especially in the elevated region 
near the mountains; but the greater part was due to a general elevation 
in Pliocene times. The amount of material removed may be judged when 
it is considered that, in horizontal strata, the valley of the South Saskat- 
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chewan shows a thickness of 2,000 feet, from the bed of the river to the 
top of the Cypress Hills. Just where the material was ultimately carried 
it is difficult to say, but it was swept away, a large part probably reach- 
ing Hudson’s Bay; and the plains assumed largely their present form. 

“Many of the valleys of to-day are broad depressions formed in pre- 
Glacial time, and some of them show old stream gravels covered by 
boulder clay. The advance of the ice-sheet was from the north and 
northeast and the material carried by the ice was spread in a mantle of 
drift which extended to near the mountains. A general smoothing of 
the area probably occurred; but in Manitoba the edge of the Cretaceous 
plateau, which was deeply serrated by easterly-flowing streams, was 
steepened by the shearing action of the ice as it was deflected southward 
along the face of the plateau. 

“The question of the limit of the extension of the ice-sheet westward 
is still an open one; and the glacial till of the western part is believed by 
many to have been carried by floating ice. During the closing stage of 
glaciation the ice front held back large lake-like basins, of which the best 
known is glacial lake Agassiz which occupied the basin at the eastern edge 
of the Cretaeous plateau. This lake at first drained southward to the 
Mississippi. The retreat of the ice front lowered the water; but appar- 
ently the melting of the ice relieved the crust and allowed a general rise 
to the north, so that the lake continued to spill its waters southward over 
the rim of the basin until enother outlet was provided to the north. This 
is unmistakably shown in many beaches formed by the waters of the lake 
at its several stages. The upper beaches laid down no doubt on an 
approximately level plain, now rise gradually toward the north. The 
lower ones, though curved, are tilted in less degree. At Winnipeg the 
lake, in its highest stage, covered the surface to a depth of 560 feet, and 
reached westward to near Brandon. 

“Ags many of the large drainage channels, such as the Saskatchewan 
River, were ice blocked during the existence of this lake, a large part of 
the drainage of the plateau entered the basin by the valley of the Assini- 
boine River. As a result of the valley cutting which ensued from this 
increased drainage, a great burden of fine-grained material was deposited 
in the lower end of the lake and now forms the fertile land of the Red 
River plains of Manitoba.” 

Perhaps no geological feature is more familiar to the ordinary prairie 
resident than is the prairie boulder. In places these ‘‘nigger-heads” of 
varying size are thick as autumn leaves that strew the brooks of Vallam- 
brosa. In others they are fairly numerous; in some districts there are 
few or practically none. In well boring one comes upon these far below 
the surface, as if they had sunk there when the earth was soft and muddy. 
The edges of some lakes are covered with them. On the South Branch of 
the Saskatchewan, Hind states that he found “pavements” of boulders, 
a good many feet thick, packed together as if by builders. He attributed 
their position to ice action. We remember a very small lake in the Salt- 
coats country which lay at the bottom of an almost perfectly circular 
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basin perhaps fifty feet deep, and sixty yards across. The sides of this 
basin had been as neatly rip-rapped by nature as though the stones had 
been laid by a skilled workman. We found it and still find it impossible 
to conceive of how this was caused. All our boulders show the effect of 
friction. They have been water washed or polished by the action of 
glacial ice. They vary in texture, some being limestone, others granite, 
and as there are no fixed rocks handy from which they can have come 
the conclusion appears irresistible that either they came down in the 
glacial sheet or what seems just as likely they were rolled where they 
are by sea action when last the old ocean foamed over the frontispiece of 
what is now the Province of Saskatchewan. With our old friend the 
boulder, with which the pick, the plough, and the wagon wheel, have had 
so often to contend, but which has at times most handsomely paid its 
way as a builder—with the almost omnipresent boulder we will bid the 
geology of Saskatchewan adieu. 

It should be added, however, that our geologists are not dogmatic 
neither are they necessarily agreed. All parts of Canada still present 
unsolved geologic problems. What we have said has no scientific value, 
and is only intended to convey to the lay reader a few general ideas, on a 
very vast and largely occult subject. 

One thing is certain, and that is that the Saskatchewan terrain, now 
with its peaceful fields and valleys and villages and towns is the product 
of successive convulsions, upheavals, cataclysms, fiery earthquakes, and 
gigantic ice intrusions, and most interesting of all perhaps is the coming 
and going of the great salt seas. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
NAVIGATION OF THE SASKATCHEWAN. 


The Saskatchewan drains one of the biggest and finest sections of 
country on the face of the globe, and is one of the world’s noblest rivers. 
It rolls through Saskatchewan, and gives its Indian name to our magnifi- 
cent province: and it deserves something more than the passing notice 
we have already bestowed upon it. Not that we are going to attempt to 
even half-sing its glories. To do that we should have to begin in the 
Rockies, and speak of a dozen other rivers that pour their great volumes 
into its lordly channel; and then we should have, not in name but in 
reality, to follow it out again from Lake Winnipeg from which it pursues 
its royal course to Hudson’s Bay as the Nelson River. It is in our prov- 
ince that the North and South branches meet to form the main river 
which is known as the Saskatchewan without qualification. The South 
Saskatchewan is really a gigantic tributary, and it is not till recent years 
that it has lost its old name of the Bow River. The South Saskatchewan 
was spoken of in the Assembly as the Bow years after Regina became 
the capital of the Territories. 

There is a great halo of romance about the Saskatchewan. English 
speaking boys the world over have thrilled to the name. The Indian, the 
half-breed, the voyageur, the hunter of big game, the adventurous priest, 
the fur seeker, the explorer have all been romantic figures in many a 
story real and imagined. The story does not lose but rather gathers 
interest as we approach civilization. Steamboating, now a thing of the 
past, was full of adventure. 


THE EXPLOIT OF THE NORTHCOTE. 


One of the most appealing incidents in the Rebellion of 1885 is the 
gallant way in which Captain Seager ran the steamer Northcote through 
a gauntletof fire in order to join up with General Middleton at Batoche. 
If an Archibald Forbes or a Philip Gibbs had witnessed it, it would per- 
haps have been enshrined in history as one of our gallant British Empire 
deeds. The event is little known now-a-days and is seldom recalled. The 
Northcote had been ordered by General Middleton to join him at Batoche 
at a certain hour on the morning of the 9th of May (85). The General 
was a little late, and the Northcote had to run the gauntlet unaided, while 
the rebels who lined both sides of the river were able to concentrate on 
the boat. The pilot house of the boat had been barricaded with some ordi- 
nary lumber and some port holes made in her hold. When the Northcot 
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was within a mile of Batoche, on rounding a bend a cable was seen 
stretched across the river. The rebels opened fire. Captain Seager drove 
straight on, and got past the cable but his smoke stacks were torn down. 
All took refuge in the hold except the inmates of the pilot house; and 
some soldiers who were on board returned the fire through the port 
holes. In all, three men only were wounded. In the pilot house with 
Capt. Seager were Capt. Sheets, and clerk Talbot. For five miles Capt. 
Seager held the wheel before the danger was over. Of the three men in 
the pilot house only one was wounded, namely, Mr. Talbot, who got bullet 
wounds in the shoulder and ankle, but his wounds were not serious. The 
barricade was not bullet proof and seventy-five bullet holes testified to 
the danger passed through. Next season on her voyage up the river with 
freight, at Fort a la Corne her pumps gave out, and had to be overhauled 
when it was found they had been injured by the firing in the battle of 
the previous year. 


STEAMBOATING IN THE OLD DAYS. 


The fact that steamboats have plied regularly from Manitoba to 
Edmonton, and have even reached Medicine Hat will come as a surprise 
to many. In the eighties it was not contemplated that the Saskatchewan 
would ever cease to be a navigated river. Forty years ago there were 
two steamboat companies in Winnipeg handling the interior shipping of 
the North-West. Each had its own boats and did not interfere with each 
other’s trade. The North West Navigation Co., had four steamers of 
which the Princess was the leader with a tonnage of about 300 tons. She 
was a side-wheeler. The Marquette was a light draught stern-wheeler. 
The Colville was a freighter and the Glendevon a tug of eighty tons. She 
was used almost entirely for towing logs to the mills at Selkirk. The 
main province of this company was Lake Winnipeg. The Winnipeg and 
Western Company’s steamers plied on the Saskatchewan between Lake 
Winnipeg (or Grand Rapids), and Edmonton. This company had three 
steamers. From Grand Rapids near the mouth of the river to Edmonton 
is about 1,200 miles, and it took a steamer about a month to make the 
round trip. The steamers were three in number, the famous Northcote, 
the Marquis and North West. Most of the freight handled by both com- 
panies was Hudson’s Bay Company’s merchandise. The North West 
Company laid down freight at Norway House for the posts in that dis- 
trict. Vast quantities were taken up the Saskatchewan by the other 
company for the posts along the river, up to Edmonton at which latter 
point it was distributed to the northern stations. There was also gen- 
eral merchandise for the river towns. The excitement was great, when 
the steamboats arrived. It was a great event. 


MAIN SASKATCHEWAN LEAVES ITS COURSE. 


In 1886 the freighting season was closed about the end of August 
through the river leaving its course and starting to make a new channel 
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at what was known as the Cut Off, some distance above Cumberland. 
About two-thirds of the river water poured into this new channel which 
was scoured out to a considerable depth for some miles, but before reach- 
ing Cumberland Lake it spread out over an immense extent of country 
and finally entered the lake through a number of shallow channels neither 
of which was of sufficient depth to float a steamer. The old channel 
through losing this large body of water became so shoal that navi- 
gation was impossible, and steamboat travel had to come to a standstill. 
The steamboat bound up, couldn’t get up, and those bound down couldn’t 
get down, so about three hundred tons of freight had to be stored all 
winter at Cumberland House. As this consisted chiefly of Hudson’s Bay, 
Mounted Police and Indian supplies the inconvenience occasioned in the 
succeeding winter for the lack of these supplies can well be imagined. 
Government engineers were on the spot as soon as possible and eventually 
a dam was made. A suggestion made was that piles should be driven 
across the Cut Off against which timber and brush could be floated down. 
This would gather sand and silt, and in time form an indestructible dam. 
Anyway the engineers made a good job of it and the river has never 
“Jumped its job” again at the Cut Off. 

Those who know the Saskatchewan only as a wide, swift river rolling 
along between lofty banks will be puzzled at the mere idea of its escap- 
ing; but as the river approaches Lake Winnipeg the tall banks begin to 
fade away, and the stream makes its way through a marshy country. In 
the fall of 1883 the steamer North West was laid up for the winter at 
Cumberland. It is interesting to note how Captain Sheets and his crew 
joined their ship in the spring. From Winnipeg they travelled overland 
to Prince Albert about 500 miles, leaving Winnipeg in April. From 
Prince Albert they proceeded to Cumberland in a York boat, a York 
boat being a large row boat used by the Hudson’s Bay Company for car- 
rying goods. They got to Cumberland on the 1st of May, and got the 
steamer into the water, which was exceedingly low, and then their 
troubles commenced. The river widened out into numerous lakes and 
sloughs, more or less connected. ‘These lakes and sloughs had all to be 
filled up to overflowing before there was any perceptible rise in the river. 
The water in these lakes was so low that they all froze to the bottom, and, 
incidentally, all the muskrats found themselves the victims of misplaced 
confidence and were frozen to death. Captain Sheets had to wait at 
Cumberland a month before there was sufficient water in the channel to 
move out. At that time some of the water from the channel was going 
into Cumberland Lake, and as already stated, in 1886 there was a new 
channel which took about two-thirds of the water, and tied up navigation. 

The season of 1886 was an unfortunate one. Just before the Cut Off 
misfortune, the steamer Marquis grounded in Thorburn’s Rapids, below 
Fort a la Corne owing to low water, with 175 tons of freight in the hold; 
the freight was salvaged but the water had done great damage to most 
of it. The season was dry and the water sank to a low level. The North- 
cote in going up to Edmonton found such difficulty in places that at Bat- 
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tleford she landed 40 tons of freight intended for up river in order to 
lighten the draft; but by the irony of events, she had not got far from Bat- 
tleford when the trouble disappeared through the river rising, but she did 
not return for the extra 40 tons of freight. Altogether the navigation of 
the river was not a picnic and there was a continued agitation for river 
dredging, the blasting of rocks out of the rapids and other things to 
improve the navigation. The writer remembers taking a hand himself 
and arguing that even when railroads came in it would be desirable to 
keep the river navigation open, as wheat and other produce could be 
carried so much cheaper by water. 


A STEAMBOAT’S LOG. 


Reverting to the steamer North West, some of her season’s work in 
1884 will give an idea of the river traffic. When finally she got away she 
went down to Grand Rapids and took on freight principally for Prince 
Albert. She had to make two trips as far as Cedar Lake with half a load 
each time owing to the low stage of water. On the way back she passed 
the Marquis, stuck at Thorburn’s Rapids waiting for the water to raise. 
At Grand Rapids she took on the cargo of the lake boat Princess from 
Winnipeg. She had a full load of 300 tons. She left freight at Cumber- 
land, Fort a la Corne, Prince Albert, Carlton, Battleford and Fort Pitt, 
and when she arrived at Edmonton she had 100 tons for that place. She 
met the high water somewhere about Carlton, and passed lots of saw logs, 
some rafts and a Hudson’s Bay flat boat which was at first mistaken for 
a washed out bridge. The following is her log from Prince Albert to 
Edmonton, and also a statement of the cargo delivered at Edmonton, 
which will throw some light on the needs of the country at that time. 

Left Prince Albert at 5 p. m., June 30th; left Carlton 11:30 p. m., and 
tied up at Elbow 7:10 p. m., July 1st; arrived at Battleford, 7:30 p. m., 
July 2nd; left Battleford, 2:50 p. m., July 3rd; arrived at Pitt, 5:10 p. m., 
July 4th; left Pitt 3:30 a. m., July 5th; arrived at Frog Lake Landing 
11:30 p. m., July 5th; arrived at Victoria, 5:45 p. m., July 6th; left at 7:10, 
arrived at Fort Saskatchewan 12:10 p. m. July 7; and reached Edmonton 
at 5 p.m. The officers of the boat this season are Captain Jas. Sheets; 
clerk W. R. Talbot; pilots, Julius Dugal and Peter Dorion; engineers, 1st, 
Wm. Daly, 2nd, J. Elroy; mate, Rod Smith; steward, Jno. Long. The 
manifest showed the following goods delivered at Edmonton: H. B., Ed- 
monton district 400 boxes sugar, 161 sacks of bacon, 40 kegs of nails, 4 
cases and five bales merchandise. H. B. Athabasca district—80 sacks 
flour, 44 kegs of sugar, 32 chests tea, 54 bales, 49 cases, 6 bbls. merchan- 
dise, 11 bales tobacco, 11 boxes gunpowder, 23 bags shot. H. B. Peace 
River—119 bales goods, 67 cases of goods, 68 kegs of sugar, 42 bags shot, 
10 casks sundries, 4 bbls. salt, 4 cases soap, 2 casks coffee, Brown & 
Curry, 1 box cigars; W. F. Bredin, | hay rake and fixings; Crown Timber 
Agency, 1 safe; Garrioch, Peace River, 1,450 Ibs. goods; Brick, Peace 
River, 6 cases goods; Govreau, Edmonton, 1,600 lbs. of goods; Hourston, 
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Edmonton, 49 pkgs. goods; Hardisty, Edmonton, 27 pkgs. goods; Inglis, 
Fort Saskatchewan, 18 pkgs. goods; Kelly, Edmonton, 1 stove; J. H. 
Long, Edmonton, 6 pkgs. goods; E. J. Lawrence, Peace River, 10 pkgs. 
goods; Moberly, Peace River, 8 pkgs. goods; R. C. Mission, St. Albert, 1 
pkg. goods; H. 8. Moore, Edmonton, 15 pkgs. goods. D. Maloney, Ed- 
monton, 16 pkgs. goods; A. MacKenzie, Peace River, 5 pkgs. goods; A. 
McDonald & Co., Edmonton, 1 threshing mill and 23 pieces, 3 self binders 
and 39 pieces, 3 rakes and 16 pieces, 1 reaper and 8 pieces, 2 grain crushers 
and 6 pieces, 9 sets harrows, 2 plows, 3 sacks of binding twine; J. A. 
MacDougall & Co., Edmonton, 2 threshing machines and 15 pieces, 1 box 
baby carriages; Norris & Carey, 7 pkgs. goods; E. Nagle, 1 pkg. goods; F. 
Oliver, 12 bags bacon, 4 bbls. salt; Round, Peace River, 1 pkg. clothing; 
D. Ross, Edmonton, 1 wash boiler; Sinclair, Peace River, 1 plow and 
fixings; C. Stewart, 5 bags flour; Sanderson & Looby, 1 pkg. steel; T. 
Turner, 1 mower and 38 pieces, 8 pkgs. goods; Dr. Wilson, 52 cases drugs, 
14 cases hardware, 9 bbls. drugs, 13 cases confections, 4 cases and 4 cans 
oil, 1 show case, 4 boxes glass, 1 buggy and 3 pieces, 23 pkgs. sundries; 
W. J. Walker, 10 mowers and 30 pieces, 11 rakes and 70 pieces. 

On her way up she had picked up freight at various points where it 
had been left previously owing to low water, and some of the freight 
delivered in Edmonton had been originally shipped from Winnipeg in 
1881. Some of this was bacon and was said to be in very bad shape to 
stand another ‘‘steamboat blockade’. Leaving Edmonton she had on board 
10 packages of goods for the Roman Catholic Mission; 80 sacks of flour 
for the Indian Department, Saddle Lake Landing; 70,000 feet of lumber 
for the Hudson’s Bay Co., Prince Albert; 67 packages of fur and 5 pack- 
ages of fine fur for H. B. Co., Winnipeg. 


THE RIVER TARIFF OF 1884. 


The tariff for freight and passengers from and to Winnipeg was as 
follows :—Freight—To foot of Grand Rapids 50c per cwt, return 50c; 
head of rapids $1, return the same; The Pas, $2.50, return $2.25; Cum- 
berland $2.75, return $2.50; Fort a la Corne $3.00, return $2.75; Forks 
of Saskatchewan $3.00, return $3.00; Prince Albert $3.00, return $3.00; 
Carlton $3.25, return $3.25; Battleford $3.50, return $3.50; Fort Pitt 
$4.00, return $4.00;\Victoria $4.25, return $4.25; Edmonton $4.00, re- 
turn $4.00; Fort Saskatchewan $4.25, return $4.25. Furniture set up, 
100 per cent over above rates; furniture knocked down, 50 per cent over; 
boilers and heavy machinery 50 per cent over; gunpowder rate double. 
Passengers—To Grand Rapids, cabin $7, deck $4, return the same; the 
Pas, cabin $18, deck $10, return, cabin $15, deck $7.50; Cumberland, cabin 
$24, deck $15, return, cabin $22.50, deck $12; Fort a la Corne, cabin $28, 
deck $20, return, cabin $25, deck $20; Forks Saskatchewan, cabin $30, 
deck $23, return cabin $27.50, deck $20; Prince Albert, cabin $30, deck $15, 
return, cabin $25, deck $15; Carlton, cabin $32.50, deck $15, return, cabin 
$27.50, deck $15; Battleford, cabin $40, deck $20, return, cabin $35, deck 
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$20; Fort Pitt, cabin $48, deck $28, return, cabin $48, deck $20; Victoria, 
cabin $40, deck $20, return, the same. Fort Saskatchewan the same all 
around; Edmonton the same all around. Children over five and under 
twelve years of age, half fare. 


FERRIES. 


The following is a list of the Ferries in the provisional district of 
Saskatchewan, at the time long before there was any bridge over the 
Saskatchewan: 

Over Battle River, Battleford. 

Across North Saskatchewan, at Fort Pitt. 

Battleford Ferry, across South Saskatchewan. 

Isbister’s Crossing. 

Carlton Ferry, over North Saskatchewan. 

South Saskatchewan, opposite River Lot 6, Tp. 46, Rge. 25 West 2nd., 
P. Meridian (Halcro Settlement). 

South Saskatchewan, L. Clarke, Prince Albert (H. B. Co.). 

Clarke’s Crossing, across South Saskatchewan. 

S. C. Elliott, Prince Albert, transmitting papers for Ferry License, 
in favor of Henry Loucks. 

North Saskatchewan, at Town of Prince Albert. 

Norman McKenzie (Macleod Crossing). 

Alex. P. Fisher, Duck Lake (Batoche). 

Rev. Joseph Vital Fourmond, South Saskatchewan River, Sec. 16, 
Tp. 44, Rge. 1, West 3rd, Inl. Meridian. 

Gabriel Dumont (Gabriel’s Crossing) South Saskatchewan River. 

Ferry License on South Saskatchewan, Nolin and Lepine. 

T. J. Agnew, Ferry over South Branch, on River Lot 45, Tp. 46, Rge. 
25, West of 2nd P. Meridian. 

F. A. R. Mountain’s Ferry, South Saskatchewan, over South Saskat- 
chewan at Saskatoon. 

Across Bow River at Canmore. 

Across High River, on Clagary-Macleod trail. 

On Bow River, near Cluny Station on C. P. R. to reach Queenstown 
from Cluny. 

R. A. MacKenzie, Red Deer, re Ferry License. 

Ferry across the Old Man’s River. 

Ferry License for Ferry across Bow River, at Banff, D. B. Woodwarth, 
Calgary. 

Ferry across Old Man’s River at Kipp, Wm. H. Long, Kipp, Alta. 

Bow River, Calgary. 

Elbow River, Calgary. 

Belly River, at Coal Banks, Lethbridge. 

Red Deer River, near Edmonton trail, S. M. Bannerman, Calgary. 

Across Bow River, opposite Road Allowance, between Sec. 36, Tp. Zo. 
Rge. 1, and Sec. 1, Tp. 24, Rge. 1, West 5th Meridian 14 mile below 1st 
Bridge. 


PENNANT FERRY SCENES (SOUTH SASKATCHEWAN RIVER) 
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Between Edmonton and Fort Saskatchewan at point known as “Oliver 
Bar % 

Across Bow River, near C. P. R. Bridge at Cochrane. 

Across North Saskatchewan River at Edmonton. 

Fort Saskatchewan. 

When Mr. Clark decided to farm and run a cable ferry at what was 
afterwards so well known as Clark’s Crossing on the Saskatchewan he 
made estimates of the cost, which are now before the writer. In consid- 
ering the values, the distance from Winnipeg to the Crossing must be 
taken into account. Mr. Clark built the scow himself. 

The estimate for the scow 82 feet long, 12 feet broad and 2 feet deep 
provided for. 2,374 feet of lumber at $40 a thousand, $94.96; 900 feet of 
cable at 12l4c a foot, $112.50; spikes say 1,000, at 8c a pound, $2.40; 
other iron say $10—total cost not counting work, $219.86. He also esti- 
mated for a ferry 40 feet long, 14 feet wide and 2 feet deep. This called 
for 3,260 feet of lumber at the cost of $130.40, and other items were 
freight on cable $24, manilla rope $10, pulleys, etc., an item of $30 for his 
own labor which he put down at $2 a day for 15 days. There was also 
an additional item of $10 for tar and hemp for packing the scow. The 
total for the larger ferry being $384.90. 

This was the cost of the famous ferry which was seen and used by 
so many in the Rebellion of 1885. 


ESTIMATE FOR A FARMING OUTFIT. 


Here is an estimate made in 1881 to start farming on the Saskat- 
chewan River, at a time when the nearest railroad station was at Winni- 
peg seven hundred miles distant. The supplies would come up by steamer. 
3 ponies, $180.00; 1 wagon, $80.00; 1 plow, $20.00; 1 set of single harness, 
$45.00; 1 set harrows, $16.00; 1 cart, $35.00; 1 spade, $1.25; 1 shovel, 
$1.25; 1 pick, $1.50; 1 cradle for grain, $6.00; 1 scythe, $1.75; 1 scythe 
stone, 25c; 2 axes with handles, $2.50; ropes, 25c; total, $390.00. 

Seeds were to cost $48 as follows: 20 bushels of oats at $1:50 per 
bushel, $30; potatoes, for planting 2 acres, 8 bushels to the acre, at $l a 
bushel $16; other seeds, say $2; total for seeds, $48. 

Lumber and tools for house building were estimated as follows: 1 
saw $1.00; 1 jack plane $1.50; 1 joining plane $2.00; 1 square $1.25; 1 
broad axe $2.50; 1 hammer 50c; 1 rip saw $1.25; 1 keg of nails $4.50; 1 
trowel 50c; 1 stone hammer $1.25; 1,000 feet lumber $40.00; total $96.15, 
surely not an extravagant estimate for a habitable house. 

Provisions, too, were not estimated for on any luxurious basis. This 
was the estimate to keep two men for six months: pork at 15c a lb., at 
1 Ib. a day $54.00; flour, 1 lb. a day at 4c a lb. $14.40; beans, 100 lbs. 
$4.00; sugar 40 lbs. at 12c, $4.80; rice 15 Ibs. at 8c, $1.20; baking powder 
$2.50; tea, 6 lbs. at 90c, $5.40; raisins 1 box, $2.50; currants, 25 lbs. at 
6c, $1.50; dried apples, 40 Ibs. at 10c, $4.00; pickles, 1 dozen bottles, $3.00; 
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candles, 10 lbs. at 15c, $1.50; matches, 4 boxes, $1.00; total $99.80. 
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be noted that the only illuminant provided for was candles. 


It will 


The provision made for house furniture, etc., was as follows: 1 stove 


with outfit $28.00; 1 table, say $5.00; half a dozen chairs, say $5.00; 
dishes, say $5.00; other articles, say $10.00; total $53.00; grand totals: 


HOUSE DULINCNT Cr 2. ose ta ce een ake ee ee $53.00 
PYOVIsIONs LOVsis WOM bls a eet = ee 99.80 
For building house _ pee tee 2 eee 96.15 
oo o1 6 Na ae ete ea PA ee eh ce IN eS a SIS 48.00 
FOP Starts Caries 2 ee ee ee 440.00 


CHAPTER IV. 
DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCE OF THE QU’ APPELLE. 


Professor Hind in 1857 made exploring trips to the Saskatchewan 
country. We prepared and had typed a lengthy synopsis of his explora- 
tions, but it has been scrapped for lack of space. There are two sub- 
jects, however, which we may not altogether ignore. One is his discovery 
of the source of the Qu’Appelle among the Sand Hills at the Elbow, and 
the other his proposition to turn the South Saskatchewan into what 
appears to have been its old channel and send it rolling down the 
Qu’ Appelle Valley into the Assiniboine, and thence by the Red River to the 
gates of Fort Garry. In the summer of 1858 Hind travelled 2,392 miles 
on horseback, 1,263 in small canoes, in freighters’ boat 685 miles, and 111 
miles on foot—total distance, 4,451 miles. He arrived at the Qu’Appelle 
Lakes on the 17th of July, 1858, and when the Crees told him that the 
valley kept its breadth till it reached the Saskatchewan, he says, the impor- 
tance of the river began to develop itself, and he determined to explore the 
whole valley. He therefore proceeded west, and after discovering the 
source of the river he descended the South Saskatchewan by canoe. Two 
other surveyors, Hime and Dickinson, were with him. Dickinson ex- 
plored the valley east, Hime he sent to Long Lake. He himself, with 
another surveyor, Mr. Fleming, ascended the’ valley in a canoe with an 
Ojibway Indian and a Cree half-breed as paddlers. He describes Buffalo 
Pound Lake as beginning near the Moose Jaw Forks, being a magnificent 
sheet of water two miles long which shadowed forth what the Qu’Appelle 
Valley might become if a river like the Saskatchewan could be made to 
flow through it. We are now approaching the source or sources of the 
Qu’Appelle River. On the 27th July Hind encountered Indians at Sand 
Hil] Lake. He writes: ‘On the following day the 28th, I rode to the Eye- 
brow Hill Range, a prolongation of the Grand Coteau, and distant from 
the Qu’Appelle Valley about four miles. It was there that the Indians 
told us we should find one of the sources of the Qu’Appelle River. After 
an hour’s ride I reached the Hills and quickly came upon a deep ravine at 
the bottom of which bubbled a little stream about three feet broad. I 
followed its course until it entered the prairie leading to the great valley 
and traced it to the junction with the main excavation (valley) through 
a deep narrow gulley. The Eyebrow Hill range is about 150 feet above 
the prairie and forms the flank of a tableland stretching to the Grand 
Coteau of which it is the western extension. The recent tracks of buffalo 
were countless on the hill sides and in the distance several herds could be 
seen feeding on the treeless Coteau to the south. In the afternoon we bid 
farewell to our Cree friends and travelled west on the south side of Sand 
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Hill Lake, until we arrived at the gulley through which the stream from 
Eyebrow Hill Range entered the Qu’Appelle Valley. It was here nine feet 
broad and three deep, having received accessions in a short course through 
the prairie from the hills where I had observed it scarcely three feet 
broad. We camped in the valley and employed the evening in taking 
levels. About four miles west of us we saw the Sandy Hills, and could 
discern the Great Valley passing through them, and containing as the 
Indians had alleged ponds which sent water both to the South Branch of 
the Saskatchewan, and to the Assiniboine River through the Qu’Appelle. 
This important physical fact we afterwards verified instrumentally and 
by optical proof. We found the streamlet from the Eyebrow Hill Range 
strike the Qu’Appelle Valley eight and a half miles west of the Sand Hill 
Lake and four miles from the height of land where the ponds lie. The 
fall between the ponds and our camp was about five feet deep and the 
valley 150 feet deep and one mile seventy chains broad. The Eyebrow 
Hill stream had excavated a channel nine feet deep in the bottom of the 
Great Valley, and was joined by a sluggish brook coming from the ponds 
a few yards from our camp. Water marks on the hill showed that the 
entire valley is flooded in the spring.” 

Hind mentions a peculiar feature about the excavation of the 
Qu’ Appelle Lakes. It was he said easy to understand how a small river 
could gradually excavate a valley a mile wide and 300 feet deep; the vast 
prairies in the northwest offered many such instances; but, wrote Hind, in 
no instance to his knowledge were deep and long lakes known to occupy a 
river valley where the altitude and character of the rocks precluded the 
assumption that they had been occasioned by falls, without having in- 
creased its width by the action of their waves on its banks, or without 
leaving some traces of the forces which had excavated them. This seems 
to mean that there is nothing to show how or what scoured out the 
deep beds of the Qu’Appelle Lakes. 


PROPOSITION TO TURN THE SASKATCHEWAN INTO THE QU’APPELLE VALLEY. 


Professor Hind was an enthusiast for this proposition. He did not 
assert positively that the South Saskatchewan once flowed down the 
Qu’Appelle Valley, but he was evidently strongly under the impression. 
He thought a dam 85 feet high and 600 to 800 yards long would turn the big 
river into the little one. The advantages he claimed were that by the 
Assiniboine and Qu’Appelle route 400 miles would be saved over the Lake 
Winnipeg and Main Saskatchewan route. It would provide a steamboat 
navigation with perhaps only one short portage on the Assiniboine from 
Lake Winnipeg to the Rocky Mountains. The trade route from Lake 
Huron via Lake Superior and Lake of the Woods would lie in a line nearly 
straight to the Rocky Mountains. He mentioned that a company was 
already being formed to navigate this route—viz, the Canadian North 
West Transportation Company. Gold had been discovered in British 
Columbia and this had directed attention to the problem of the best way 
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to get to the mines. This company proposed to have an amphibious route 
from Lake Superior (afterwards completed as the Dawson Route) to 
Lake Winnipeg, then via the North Branch of the Saskatchewan to the 
Rocky Mountains. This was the proposed route which would be short- 
ened by 400 miles. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the diversion of the Saskat- 
chewan was to be really the key, as it were, of a great scheme to connect 
the Atlantic and the Pacific by using the grand water-ways with which 
Canada is so magnificently endowed. <A proposal of such magnitude could 
not fail to provoke differences of opinion. Mr. Dawson who subsequently 
was at the head of the Geological Survey, was not favorable. Mr. Daw- 
son heard Professor Hind lecture on his return, and his opinion was that 
even if the whole volume of the South Branch was turned into the 
Qu’Appelle Valley locks could not be dispensed with. It was possible that 
in the valley of the Qu’ Appelle itself, where the descent was represented as 
being very gentle, the current might not be too strong for steamers of 
great power. But, contended Mr. Dawson, on the Assiniboine from the 
Rapid River downwards in making the descent from the higher prairie to 
the lower there must be a fall of 300 feet, and the accumulated mass of 
water would rush with the impetuosity of a mountain torrent. The plains 
of the Red River would be converted into a sea, and the settlement swept 
into Lake Winnipeg. Professor Hind stuck to his guns, but it is scarcely 
necessary to add that no action was ever taken, and the South Branch of 
the Saskatchewan today pursues its unmolested course to join its northern 
sister in the same way that it has done for centuries past. 

One thing is fairly certain, that had the then unsettled valley of the 
Qu’Appelle been sacrificed to make a mere steamboat route, it would have 
been only a matter of time for a cry to arise that it be turned back to 
its old channel so that the fertile acres of the valley might be reclaimed for 
cultivation. It is certainly a matter for congratulation that the scheme 
never became a reality. As a great emigrant route to the gold fields of 
British Columbia its futility would have been demonstrated probably 
before it could have been completed, for the gold boom died the death of 
all booms, and distant Canadians and Americans became indifferent on 
the question of steamboat communication with the Rockies. Altogether 
it may be concluded that the magnificent valley escaped from an outrage, 
and the Canadian people from a considerable expenditure which time 
would have shown to be worse than useless, even had it succeeded in its 
object. To the onlooker it seems most probable that Mr. Dawson’s view 
was the correct one, and that a magnificent river like the South Branch 
could not have been turned into a new channel without, at some point or 
other in its course, sweeping everything before it. 


THE FERTILE BELT. 


Early settlers in the southeastern part of Saskatchewan were in the 
habit of speaking of the north country—the Saskatchewan Valley country 
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—as the Fertile Belt. Why it was so called we did not particularly know, 
except that the Carrot River land, the soil in adjacent areas was supposed 
to be first class, and that there was lots of wood and hay. We knew that 
it was originally intended to run the C.P.R. through the “Fertile Belt” 
to Battleford, and that the route had been changed; and it was a matter 
of common remark in those days that the railroad ran through the worst 
part of the country because the C.P.R. wanted to be sufficiently close to 
the Boundary to keep out another line. The reason why the Saskatchewan 
Valley was known as the “Fertile Belt” traces back to a good many years 
before the Canadian Pacific became an accomplished fact. It seems to 
have been accepted by both American and Canadian observers that the 
open prairie country on both sides of the line was a comparative desert. 
On the American side nearly the whole of the country west of the Missis- 
sippi to the Rockies was known as the “Great American Desert” and was 
so marked on the maps. This ‘‘desert’”’ was supposed to extend north over 
the Canadian Border till it reached the wooded region. 

That this was so will appear from the following extract from the 
report of Captain John Palliser, who was deputed by the British govern- 
ment to conduct certain explorations in British North America, a task 
which he carried out in 1857-8-9 and 60. Reporting on our prairie coun- 
try he said:—‘“‘The northern limit of the ‘Great American Desert’ is an 
imaginary line drawn from the Touchwood Hills to the Moose Woods on 
the South Branch (of the Saskatchewan River); then south of Battle 
River as far as longitude 112°, then, turning south it sweeps along the 
flanks of the Rocky Mountains in longitude 115°. North of this limit of 
the Great American Desert is a broad strip of fertile country, rich in 
water, woods and pasturage, drained by the North Saskatchewan and 
some of its affluents, and being a continuation of the fertile plains of the 
Red River, the eastern watershed of the Assiniboine and Red Deer River, 
with the outlying patches called the Touchwood Hills, File Hills, etc.” 
We have then this somewhat startling fact that Regina, Moose Jaw, Maple 
Creek and Calgary are built in the old Great American Desert, of which 
according to Captain Palliser their townsites once formed a part. 

But on this “Fertile Belt” Captain Palliser lavishes high praise, for 
he says: “It is a physical reality of the highest importance to the inter- 
ests of British North America that this continuous belt can be settled 
and cultivated from a few miles west of the Lake of the Woods to the 
passes of the Rocky Mountains, and any line of communication whether 
by wagon road, or railroad, passing through it, will eventually enjoy the 
great advantage of being fed by an agricultural population from one ex- 
tremity to the other.” 

Captain Palliser has proved a true prophet as far as the Fertile Belt 
goes; but fortunately his uninhabitable fringe of the Great American 
Desert has also got a railroad through it which is fed by an agricultural 
population from one extremity to the other. It seems probable when the 
Mackenzie Government laid out the original C.P.R. through the “Fertile 
Belt” that they were under the influence of the Palliser report, and also 
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that of Professor Hind’s conclusions which were not altogether incompat- 
ible with it. When the Syndicate, who finally built the road, took hold 
they probably became seized of the fact that if there were occasional] 
marshes and sand-dunes along the lower route yet there were also the 
Portage Plains, and the great wheat plains of Assiniboia, and beyond that 
one of the best cattle countries in the world. Perhaps the keeping out of 
competition had something to do with it, but they were shrewd men and 
recognized that there must be intercommunication, or linking up, sooner 
or later with railway systems over the border. In any case they abandoned 
the ‘‘Fertile Belt” as their main route across the old Hudson’s Bay Terri- 
tory. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BUFFALO. 


When Lieut. Governor Laird, with his Council of three (Ryan, Rich- 
ardson and Macleod) and his trusty clerk A. E. Forget, held his first 
council at Livingstone, there was one question which needed immediate 
attention. This question was the food supply of the Indian. All the ap- 
propriate formalities were duly observed at this lonely outpost of Fort 
Livingstone. Although not preceded by the fanfare of trumpets and the 
thunder of guns the Governor made the “Queen’s speech”, and the pro- 
ceedings were accompanied by all due decency and decorum. It is said 
in the record that the “Lieutenant Governor then addressed the Council 
as follows’, but that is only another way of saying that he read the speech 
in the same way that a similar “speech” had been read a little while be- 
fore in the British House of Commons, or the House of Commons at Ot- 
tawa. 

The “speech” contained six paragraphs of which the fourth ran as 
follows: ‘“‘You will also be invited to consider what steps ought to be 
taken to protect the buffalo from wanton destruction. The extinction of 
this animal on which many Indians and others largely rely for support, 
should if possible be prevented, at least until stock raising and agriculture 
can be introduced to take the place which the buffalo supplied for genera- 
tions.” 

In this paragraph one gets the key to the disappearance of the buffalo 
from the plains as a wild animal. The key is in words “wanton destruc- 
tion”. This wanton destruction was confined to no class. The first ordin- 
ance passed by Laird’s and receiving the “royal assent’”’ was therefore the 
“Ordinance for the Protection of Buffalo’’, and provided as follows: 


AN ORDINANCE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE BUFFALO. 
(Passed 22nd. March, 1887) 


“Whereas it is expedient to provide for the protection of buffalo: 

“Be it therefore enacted by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Territories, by and with the advise and consent of the Council there- 
of, as follows :— 

“1. No pound, pit, or like enclosure or contrivance shall, at any time, 
be formed or used in the North-West Territories, for the capture of buf- 
falo; nor shall it be lawful to destroy buffalo by running them into rivers 
or lakes, or over steep banks or precipices. 

AT 
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“2 It shall be unlawful at any season, to hunt or kill buffalo from 
the mere motive of amusement, or wanton destruction, or solely to secure 
their tongues, choice cuts, or peltries; and the proof in any case, that less 
than one-half of the flesh of a buffalo has been used or removed shall be 
sufficient evidence of the violation of this section. 

“3. It shall be unlawful to kill buffalo of either sex under two years 
of age, or to have the dead bodies or the peltries, or any other part of 
the bodies of such young buffalo in possession. 

“4. On and after the fifteenth day of November, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-seven, and in every year thereafter, the period be- 
tween the fifteenth day of November and the fourteenth day of the follow- 
ing August, inclusive, shall be a close season for female buffalo, or to 
have in possession the dead bodies or the peltries, or any other part of the 
bodies of female buffalo killed in the said close season: Provided, that 
nothing contained in this section shall extend or apply to Indians or non- 
Treaty Indians, between the fifteenth day of November and the fourteenth 
day of the following February, inclusive. 

“5. Notwithstanding anything contained in this ordinance, it shall 
be lawful for any traveller or other person in circumstances of pressing 
necessity to kill buffalo to satisfy his immediate wants. 

“6. In order to convict any person of unlawfully killing buffalo, it 
shall be sufficient to prove that such person was one of a party accessory 
to such killing, and taking the life of each and every buffalo unlawfully 
killed shall be deemed a distinct and separate offense. 

“7, Every person convicted of an offense against one of the foregoing 
provisions of this ordinance shall be liable, for each and every offense, 
to a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars, with costs of prosecution, 
and in default of payment to be imprisoned for a term not exceeding three 
months. 

“8. When any offence is committed against this ordinance, it shall 
be the duty of any sheriff, policeman, constable, sub-constable, or other 
peace officer, upon view thereof or upon the information of any two per- 
sons, who shall declare their names and place of abode, to forthwith arrest 
such offender by the authority of this ordinance, and without further 
warrant to bring him before a Judge, Stipendiary Magistrate or Justice 
of the Peace to be dealt with according to the law. 

“9, Every offence against any of the sections of this ordinance may 
be prosecuted, in a summary manner, before any Judge, Stipendiary Mag- 
istrate, or Justice of the Peace. 

“10. One-half of any pecuniary penalty recovered under this ordi- 
nance shall be paid to the informer. 

¢“11, This ordinance shall come into force on the first day of June 
in the present year, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven.” 
“ The leaders of the Indian tribes were men not lacking in shrewdness, 
and they foresaw that it was only a matter of time when the buffalo would 
cease to supply them with food, covering and other necessaries, or at 
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any rate in sufficient quantities, and with sufficient regularity to sustain 
life. The reliance on the buffalo in any case was largely a matter of feast 
following famine or famine following feast. It is certain that if the In- 
dian could have looked forward to the buffalo as a permanent source of 
supply not a single treaty of those under which the Indian relinquished 
his lands could have been got through. Many were under the impression 
at the treaty making, or at any rate it was in the backs of their heads, 
that the Government would feed them as the buffalo decreased and finally 
disappeared. In any case the question of the food supply of the Indian 
was a most important one for the Government. If the buffalo could be 
preserved, the Indian, with some assistance in times of scarcity, could 
continue to feed himself. If the buffalo disappeared the Government 
could not allow the Indians to starve, and upon it would rest the respon- 
sibility of keeping the Indians alive. Hence the first question to come up 
was that of the preservation of the Indian food supply, or in other words 
the preservation of the buffalo herds. 

It is usual to bewail the passing of the buffalo, but in view of the agri- 
cultural development of the country a little reflection will show that had he 
not disappeared he would eventually have been killed off as a nuisance. 
Take the case of a homesteader on a prairie infested by buffalo; what 
security could he have? What would his homestead look like after a 
herd of buffalo had stampeded across it? 


BUFFALO SLAUGHTER BY INDIANS. 


For an illustration of the ‘‘wanton destruction” the Buffalo Ordinance 
was intended to check, let us turn to Professor Hind’s experience in the 
Qu’Appelle Valley in our own Province in 1858. It will be found in that 
report of his which has this very interesting heading viz., “On the Qu’Ap- 
pelle or Calling River, and the diversion of the waters of the south branch 
of the Saskatchewan down its valley with a view of the construction of a 
Steamboat communication from Fort Garry, Red River to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains.” He was in the Eyebrow country near the Elbow of 
the South Saskatchewan and it was the summer of 1858. He says: 

“On the morning of Thursday, 29th, we prepared to visit the main 
body of the Crees at the Sandy Hills, and with a view to secure a favour- 
able reception, sent a messenger to announce our arrival, and to express a 
wish to see Short Stick, the Chief of the Sandy Hills. Soon after break- 
fast we crossed the Valley and entered the sand dunes; one which we meas- 
ured was 70 feet high, quite steep on one side, beautifully ripple-marked 
by the wind, and crescent-shaped. Sand dunes are on both sides of the 
valley. From the summit we saw the woods and hills beyond the South 
Branch of the Saskatchewan, and what was more delightful to us, traced 
with the eye the Qu’Appelle valley with undiminished depth and breadth 
through the Sandy Hills, until it was lost as it dipped towards the South 
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“At 8 o’clock a. m., we came in sight of the Cree camp, and soon after- 
wards messengers arrived from Short Stick, in reply to the announce- 
ment of our arrival, expressing a hope that we would delay our approach 
until they had moved their camp half-a-mile farther west, where the odour 
of the putrid buffalo would be less annoying. We employed the time in 
ascertaining the exact position of the height of land, and soon found a 
pond from which we observed water flowing to the Saskatchewan and the 
Assiniboine. The pond was fed by a number of springs and small streams, 
a foot or two broad, issuing from the Sandy Hills, on both sides, at right 
angles to the valley. We selected this spot to level across the valley, and 
found its depth to be 110 feet below the first plateau, its breadth, although 
partially invaded by sand dunes, 73 chains, or nearly one mile. Here we 
commenced taking the levels to the South Branch, twelve miles distant 
from us, an operation which we soon found necessary to close for the pres- 
ent, in consequence of the arrival of about sixty Cree horsemen, many of 
them naked, with exception of the breech cloth and belt. They were ac- 
companied by the Chief’s son, who informed us that in an hour’s time 
they would escort us to the camp. They were about constructing a new 
-pound, having literally filled an old one with buffalo, and being compelled 
to abandon it on account of the stench which arose from the putrifying 
bodies. We sat on the ground and smoked, until they thought it time for 
us to accompany them to their encampment. Short Stick had hurried away 
to make preparations for bringing in the buffalo; the new pound being 
nearly ready. He expressed through his son a wish that we should see 
them entrap the buffalo in this pound, a rare opportunity, few would be 
willing to lose. 

“We passed through the camp to a place which the Chief’s son pointed 
out, and there erected our tents. The women were still employed in mov- 
ing the camp, being assisted in the operation by a large number of dogs, 
each dog having two poles harnessed to him, on which his little load of 
meat, or pemican or camp furniture was laid. After another smoke the 
Chief’s son asked me, through the interpreter, if I would like to see the 
old buffalo pound, in which they had been entrapping buffalo during the 
past week. With a ready compliance I accompanied the guide to a little 
valley between sand hills, through a lane of branches of trees, which are 
called ‘dead men’ to the gate or trap of the pound. A sight most horrible 
and disgusting broke upon us as we ascended a sand dune overhanging 
the little dell in which the pound was built. Within a circular fence 120 
feet broad, constructed of the trunks of trees, laced with withes together, 
and braced by outside supports, lay tossed in every conceivable position 
over two hundred dead buffalo. From old bulls to calves of three months 
old, animals of every age were huddled together in all forced attitudes of 
violent death. Some lay on their backs, with eyes starting from their 
heads, and tongue thrust out through clotted gore. Others were impaled 
on the horns of the old and strong bulls. Others again which had been 
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tossed were lying with broken backs two or three deep. One little calf 
hung suspended on the horns of a bull which had impaled it in the wild 
race round and round the pound. 

“The Indians looked upon .the dreadful and sickening scene with evi- 
dent delight, and told how such and such a bull or cow had exhibited feats 
of wonderful strength in the death struggle. The flesh of many of the 
cows had been taken from them, and was drying in the sun on stages 
near the tents. It is needless to say that the stench was overpowering, 
and millions of large blue flesh flies humming and buzzing over the putre- 
fying bodies was not the least disgusting part of the spectacle. At my 
request the Chief’s son jumped into the pound, and with a small axe 
knocked off half a dozen pairs of horns, which I wished to preserve in mem- 
ory of this terrible slaughter. ‘Tomorrow’, said my companion, ‘you 
shall see us bring in the buffalo to the new pound’. 

“After the first run, ten days before our arrival, the Indians had 
driven about 200 buffalo into the enclosure, and were still urging on the 
remainder of the herd, when one wary old bull, espying a narrow crevice 
which had not been closed by the robes of those on the outside, whose 
duty it was to conceal every orifice, made a dash and broke the fence, the 
whole body then ran helterskelter through the gap, and dispersing among 
the sand dunes, escaped, with the exception of eight who were speared or 
shot with the arrows as they passed in their mad career. In all, 240 ani- 
mals had been killed in the pound, and it was its offensive condition which 
led the reckless and wasteful savages to construct a new one. This was 
formed in a pretty dell, between sand hills, about half-a-mile from the 
first, and leading from it in two diverging rows, the bushes they desig- 
nate dead men, and which serve to guide the buffalo when at full speed, 
were arranged. The dead men extended a distance of four miles into the 
prairie, west of and beyond the Sand Hills. They were placed about 50: 
feet apart, and between the extremity of the rows might be a distance of 
from one and a half to two miles. 

“When the skilled hunters are about to bring in a herd of buffalo from 
the prairie, they direct the course of the gallop of the alarmed animals 
by confederates stationed in hollows or small depressions, who when the 
buffalo appear inclined to take a direction leading from the space marked 
out by the dead men, show themselves for a moment and wave their robes, 
immediately however hiding again. This serves to turn the buffalo slight- 
ly in another direction; and when the animals having arrived between the 
rows of dead men, endeavour to pass through them, Indians here and 
there stationed behind a dead man, go through the operation and thus 
keep the animals within the narrowing limits of the converging lines. At 
the entrance to the pound there is a strong tree trunk placed about one foot 
from the ground, and on the inner side a shallow excavation is made, 
sufficiently deep, however, to prevent the buftalo from leaping back when 
once in the pound. As soon as the animals have taken the fatal spring 
they begin to gallop round and round the ring fence looking for a chance 
of escape, but with the utmost silence the women and children on the 
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outside hold their robes before every orifice until the whole herd is brought 
in, they then climb to the top of the fence, and with the hunters who 
have followed closely in the rear of the buffalo, spear or shoot with bows 
and arrows or firearms at the bewildered animals, rapidly becoming mad 
with rage and terror, within the narrow limits of the pound. It is then 
that a dreadful scene of confusion and slaughter begins, the oldest and 
strongest animals crush and toss the weaker; the shouts and screams of 
the excited Indians rise above the roaring of the bulls, the bellowing of 
the cows and the piteous moaning of the calves. The dying struggles of 
so many strong, full grown animals crowded together, furnish a revolting 
and terrible picture, but with occasional displays of wonderful brute 
strength and rage; while man in his savage, untutored and heathen state 
shows both in deed and expression how little he is superior to the noble 
beasts he so wantonly and cruelly destroys.” 

Professor Hind’s foregoing description of Short Stick’s buffalo pound, 
enables us to form a relatively accurate picture of the famous pound at 
the File 0’ Bones near Regina. We once got Peter Hourie to describe the 
pound, but we failed to understand very well how the buffalo were guided 
into it. Peter Hourie told us that he had stood on the hill at Pilot Butte, 
six miles out of where Regina now is, and seen the prairie dark with 
buffalo, as far as the eye could reach, towards the Dirt Hills. Peter was 
once making a long trek to trade with some distant Indians, and relied 
entirely on the gun for meat. From the first the country seemed bare 
of wild life, and things had got very uncomfortable. One of his Indians 
said to him “Mosquito Hawk, why do you not put So and So to sleep”, 
naming an Jndian of the party. Hourie had no knowledge till then that this 
particular Indian was “‘medicine”. However he requested him to exercise 
his powers of divination if he had any. The Indian went to sleep. On 
waking he said they would travel on till a certain time next day; “They 
would then arrive at the top of a hill and looking across the plain they 
would see two buffalo. These buffalo they would kill’. And so it proved. 

A fact of some interest is that blind buffalo were not uncommon, blind- 
ness being caused it is no doubt correctly supposed by prairie fires. In 
recording this fact the narrator says that quickened sense of hearing 
and smell, and their increased alertness enabled them to guard against 
danger and made them more difficult to approach in quiet weather, than 
those possessing sight. The hunters thought that blind buffalo frequently 
gave alarm when they were being approached over undulating country. 
When galloping over stony ground these sightless animals frequently 
fell, but when quietly feeding they avoided boulders and other difficulties 
with wonderful skill. 

The organized annual buffalo hunt from Red River settlements was a 
great affair. The start was usually made from the settlements for the 
summer hunt on the 15th of June, and the hunt would continue till from 
the 20th of August to the lst of September. There were originally two 
divisions, the White Horse Plain and the Red River division. The former 
went by Assiniboine River to the Rapids Crossing and then proceeded in 
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a southwesterly direction. The latter went on to Pembina and thence 
southerly. In 1849 there were in this division headed by Mr. Flett at a 
census taken in the Dakota Territory, six hundred and three carts, seven 
hundred half-breeds, two hundred Indians, six hundred horses, two hun- 
dred oxen, four hundred dogs in one camp. The first buffalo hunt camp 
that assembled appears to have been in 1820 when the number of Red 
River carts was 540; in 1825 the number was 680; in 1830 it was 820; 
in 1835, 970; and in 1840, 1,210. In 1849 as stated, one division comprised 
six hundred and three carts and it is a fair inference that about the year 
1840 saw the buffalo camp at its maximum. The noise made by 1,210 Red 
River carts must have been truly appalling; no inferno of the imagina- 
tion could approach it. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PEMMICAN MADE IN REGINA. 


Senator John G. Turriff states that in 1881 there were herds of buffalo 
on the open plain between Moose Mountain and the American Boundary. 
In May, 1882, as he was coming from Manitoba into the Territories he 
met the last buffalo hunt. They had been west of Moose Mountain and 
were returning. There were several hundred Red River carts and they 
had stores of buffalo robes and pemmican. The Senator ought to know, 
as he bought supplies of these commodities. This would be the last or- 
ganized buffalo hunt. For years the buffalo lingered in small bands. The 
latest intelligence we have been able to gather is from the 1888 file of the 
Nor-West Farmer. The following two items will tell their own tale. 

“An Indian just in (Winnipeg) from Manitou or Devil’s Lake, about 
a hundred miles west of Battleford reports having seen four buffalo and 
tracked fourteen others in that neighborhood. Nor-West Farmer and 
Miller, January, 1888. 

“Bismarck: Sept. 18th, 1888, John Whiteside, a hunter who came in 
from the north today says that while on a hunting expedition sixty miles 
north he saw a herd of over sixty buffalo and killed one. The animals 
were stampeded for water and he had a narrow escape from being caught 
in their path in a ravine leading to the river. The buffalo did not stop 
for the river but swam to the opposite shore, and when he last saw them 
they were going in a northwesterly direction. This is the first herd of 
any numbers seen in the valley for some years.”’ 

When the North West Mounted Police were sent to the wilds of the 
Yukon in the gold rush, pemmican at once suggested itself. The wild cattle 
were gone but the domestic cattle furnished the requisite material, and 
to Peter Hourie, then holding the post of interpreter in Regina, was as- 
signed the task of providing a store of pemmican for the police. 

A quarter of a century after the disappearance of the buffalo we 
were the guest of Peter Hourie at the Crooked Lakes Indian Reserve. Mrs. 
Houri was away visiting. One of Peter’s grand-daughters, Florence, a 
girl of fourteen was keeping house for us. There was no one else in the 
place. We asked Peter what about the pemmican in Regina. 

“Stop you, stop you,” he said and got up and went into the next room. 
Then we heard him call “Florence, Florence’. “Yes grandpa’, from the 
kitchen. “I am going to put you in gaol”. “What for?” “You’ve been 
stealing my pemmican”. ‘No I haven’t, grandpa”. Then we heard the 
old gentleman rumbling around while he kept on with his humorous 
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threats and accusations against Florence for “stealing his pemmican”. 
But presently the grand old man (he was eighty-two at this time) came 
back with a small white cotton bag in his hand from which he took out a 
piece of something three or four inches long. We could see it was dried 
meat of some kind, but it looked so funny we asked him what it was. 
“Moose” he said, “It is from the shin or calf. Lean that is from the leg; 
call it muscle or lean.” We said “Would you eat it?” for it looked too 
leathery and tough for consumption. ‘Yes, I would roast it to make it 
tender. You would not know what it was. I would pound it with a billet. 
You have read in the Bible about grinding you to powder: You can grind 
it to a powder. I would roast it over a gridiron of willows. That calf 
piece was dried in the sun, but this (fishing out a piece of what was evi- 
dently a moose steak) This was dried by the fire; of course if you didn’t 
dry it, it would rot, but like this it would keep for 20 or 30 years. You 
can pound that bit of dried meat till it is like feathers. You take the fat 
of the meat and render it down till it is like oil, you mix the oil in with the 
meat and stir it up properly till it is all thoroughly mixed. You put it in 
a big hide and knead it and stir it up, kneading it like dough. It was put 
in sacks of hide which might hold 100 pounds, 150, or 50 pounds according 
to the size of the sack. You take it while moist and warm, before it 
freezes. You pack it in sacks before it freezes. Of course grease freezes 
very quick. You pound it into the sack, and then sew the sack up with 
sinew. Then you throw the sack on the ground and tramp on it to flatten 
it while it is soft. You let it cool like that and it gets the same as a stone. 
It will keep for years.” 

Question. Supposing you were on the trail and it was forty-five below 
zero and you wanted a bit of pemmican, what would you do? 

“Take an axe and break off a bit, and eat it. I have done it but I had 
good teeth then. You would get a bit of pemmican and keep going on, 
eating it as you were going along with the dogs and never stopping all 
day, (shouting and laughing). You would never think of eating anything 
better. I'll soon persuade you to be an Indian.” 

When we first put up with Peter he was stiff with rheumatics and 
seemed very quiet, so now we said to him ‘‘Peter where’s all that rheu- 
matics?” Peter roared (we are not exaggerating) with laughter and said: 
“Pve got it yet in my ankles and knees, but I’ve got no rheumatics in my 
tongue,” and he let out a fresh roar of laughter, like some Titanic boy, 
and added “When I come to think it over, by George it is like putting 
new life into me, into every nerve of me, when I go over my young days”. 
Later Peter took the piece of muscled dried meat before mentioned and 
showed me the process by which the nutritious powdered meat might be 
got from it. Using the head of an axe he pounded away at it, picking out 
the sinews till nothing was left but something that might have been 
brown dried moss. This was the pemmican pure and simple. Nothing in 
the shape of sinew, or fat, or gristle, nothing that was not pure dried 
meat, was allowed to go into the pemmican. 

The pemmican Peter Hourie showed me was made from moose killed 
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in the Riding Mountains by the noted Crooked Lake Chief O’Soup, in the 
previous fall, and by him given to Mr. Hourie. 

Getting back to the Yukon pemmican Peter said forty cows were 
killed. About 1500 or 2000 pounds of straight pemmican were made; 
the rest was made into dried meat. It was made in two batches. In the 
first batch Mr. Hourie said he conducted the whole thing, but Mrs. Hourie 
superintended the second batch ‘on her own”. Mrs. Hourie had a squaw 
with her from the reserve and she also employed two Indians to pound the 
meat with flails on a hide on the ground. By the way Peter Hourie told 
the writer it was a half-breed who made the first Red River Cart. 

The value of the buffalo to the Indian was almost all-inclusive. Not 
only did it supply him with food, but buffalo gave him hide for his tent, 
and clothes, and its sinews gave him twine for sewing. The hide cut 
into strips gave him ropes, and his primitive saddles were made of it 
and also his dog harness. The strings of his bow, when the bow and 
arrow were his weapons, were made from sinew. He split the sinews 
into strips and this gave him thread. In the open treeless plains the dung 
was their only fuel for weeks together, and excellent fuel the “buffalo 
chips” made. Pemmican, the dried meat, dressed skins, and robes, mar- 
row and soft fat, gave them articles of commerce, which they traded for 
powder and shot, tea, tobacco, blankets, and if possible rum. It is easy 
to realize the magnitude of the responsibility thrown on the Canadian 
Government for the maintenance of the Indian, when the buffalo disap- 
peared. Governor Laird took charge just about the time buffalo were 
beginning to get really scarce. In an interview with Star Blanket, the 
Pagan Chief, we asked him when the buffalo began to get few. Norbert 
Welsh and Joseph L. La Roque were present and there was quite a little 
confab, the outcome being that Star Blanket appeared to be in doubt 
whether it was 1876 or 1877. That approximate date is probably right 
as far as Saskatchewan is concerned. 


THE RED RIVER BUFFALO HUNT. 


A few words about the old organized buffalo hunt will be of interest. 
Alexander Ross who was at one time sheriff of Assiniboia gives the actual 
money cost of one hunt, that of 1840. He gives the value in pounds, shill- 
ings and pence, the present system of currency not having yet been 
adopted. Roughly in dollars it figures out at close on $10,000 for 1,210 
carts at $7.50 apiece; 620 hunters for two months at twenty-five cents 
a day, $9,300; 650 women, two months at 18c a day, $7,300; 360 boys and 
girls at 8c a day, $1,800; 403 buffalo runners (horses) at $75 each, 
$30,225; 655 cart horses at $40 each, $26,200; 586 draught oxen at $30, 
$17,580; guns, gunpowder, knives, axes, harness, camp equipage, $18,500; 
total $120,970. When the roll was called in the camp on the third evening 
it numbered one thousand six hundred and thirty souls. The rules and 
regulations were read, the officials were installed, and all matters settled 
without a scratch of a pen. 
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Ross says the camp occupied as much ground as a modern city and 
was all in a circle. All carts were placed side by side with the “trams” 
(shafts) outwards. Within this line of circumvallation the tents were 
placed in double or treble rows at one end, with the animals at the other. 
Where no danger was anticipated the animals were put outside the circle. 
Thus the carts formed a strong barrier from attack. The dogs need men- 
tioning. They numbered 542. These dogs were very useful when hunting 
buffalo in deep snow in winter. The half-breed dressed in wolf costume, 
tied two or three of these sturdy curs to a flat sled, threw himself upon it 
full length and got among the buffalo unperceived. Then the bow and ar- 
row played its part, without making a noise. In this way the skilful hun- 
ter could kill as many as he pleased and return to camp without disturb- 
ing the band. This was perhaps the largest hunting camp the world had 
seen or ever would see. The Council nominated ten captains; the leader 
of them all was one Wilkie, an English half-breed who had been brought 
up among the French, and whom Ross describes as “a man of good sound 
sense, and long experience and withal a fine-looking, bold and discreet 
fellow, a second Nimrod in his way.” Wilkie was styled the great war 
chief or head of the camp and on all public occasions presided. Each 
captain had ten soldiers; ten guides were appointed to guide the camp 
each day turn and turn about. There was a camp flag, and it was always 
in charge of the guide of the day. The hoisting of the flag in the morning 
was the signal for raising camp. Half an hour was allowed to prepare 
for the march; the flag flew all day; when taken down this was the signal 
for encamping. As long as the flag was flying the guide was chief of the 
expedition. The moment the flag came down the guide’s functions ceased. 
The captains and soldiers’ duties commenced. They pointed out the order 
of the camp, and every cart as it arrived moved to its appointed place. 
Everything moved with the regularity of clock work. 

The rules of this great camp are worth giving. They were:— 


1. No buffalo to be run on the Sabbath day. 

2. No party to fork off, lag behind or go before, without permission. 

8. No person or party to run buffalo before the general order. 

4. Every captain with his men in turn to patrol the camp and keep 
guard. 

5. For the first trespass against these laws the offender to have his 
saddle and bridle cut up (necessitating him to ride bare-back.) 

6. For the second offence the coat to be taken off his back and cut up. 

7. For the third offence the offender to be flogged. 

8. Any person convicted of theft, even to the value of a sinew, to 
be brought to the middle of the camp and the crier to call out his or her 
name three times, adding the word “Thief” at each time. 

The hunt says Ross, is a mere leap in the dark. One did not know 
where the buffalo were, for they moved about. On this occasion the hunt- 
ers travelled 250 miles from Fort Garry without seeing a single band of 
buffalo. But they were amply rewarded. On the twentieth day from the 
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settlement they had their first buffalo race. Ross describes the experience 
in these terms :— 

“Our array in the field must have been a grand and imposing one to 
those who had never seen the like before. No less than 400 huntsmen, 
all mounted, and anxiously waiting for the word ‘start!’ took up their po- 
sition in a line at one end of the camp, while Captain Wilkie, with his 
spyglass at his eye, surveyed the buffalo, examined the ground, and issued 
his orders. At eight o’clock the whole cavalcade broke ground, and made 
for the buffalo; first at a slow trot, then at a gallop, and lastly at full 
speed. Their advance was over a dead level, the plain having no hollow 
or shelter of any kind to conceal their approach. We need not answer 
any queries as to the feeling and anxiety of the camp on such an occasion. 
When the horsemen started the cattle might have been a mile and a half 
ahead, but they had approached to within four or five hundred yards 
before the bulls curved their tails or pawed the ground. In a moment 
more the herd took flight, and horse and rider are presently seen bursting 
among them. Shots are heard, and all is smoke, dash, and hurry. The 
fattest are first singled out for slaughter, and in less time than we have 
occupied with the description, a thousand carcasses strew the plain. 

“The moment the animals take to flight the best runners dart forward 
in advance. At this moment a good horse is invaluable to his owner, for 
out of the 400 on this occasion, not above fifty got the first chance of the 
fat cow. A good horse and an experienced rider will select and kill from 
ten to twelve animals at one heat, while inferior horses are contented with 
two or three. But much depends on the nature of the ground. On this 
occasion the surface was rocky, and full of badger holes. Twenty-three 
horses and riders were at one moment sprawling on the ground. One 
horse, gored by a bull, was killed on the spot, two men disabled by the 
fall. One rider broke his shoulder blade; another burst his gun and lost 
three of his fingers by the accident; and a third was struck on the knee 
by an exhausted ball. These accidents will not be thought over-numer- 
ous considering the result; for in the evening no less than 1,375 buffalo 
tongues were brought into camp. 

“The rider of a good horse seldom fires till within three or four yards 
of his object, and never misses. And, what is admirable in point of train- 
ing, the moment the shot is fired his steed springs on one side to avoid 
stumbling over the animal, whereas an awkward and shy horse will not 
approach within ten or fifteen yards, consequently the rider has often to 
fire at random and not infrequently misses. Many of them, however, 
will fire at double that distance and make sure of every shot. The mouth 
is always full of balls; they load and fire at the gallop, and but seldom 
drop a mark, although some do to designate the animal. 

“Of all the operations which mark the hunter’s life and are essential 
to his ultimate success, the most perplexing, perhaps, is that of finding 
out and identifying the animals he kills during the race. Imagine 400 
horsemen entering at full speed a herd of some thousands of buffalo, 
all in rapid motion. Riders in clouds of dust and volumes of smoke which 
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darken the air, crossing and recrossing each other in every direction; 
shots on the right, on the left, behind, before, here, there, two, three, a 
dozen at a time, everywhere in close succession, at the same moment. 
Horses stumbling, riders falling, dead and wounded animals tumbling 
here and there, one over the other; and this zigzag and bewildering melee 
continued for an hour or more together in wild confusion. And yet, from 
practice, so keen is the eye, so correct the judgment, that after getting to 
the end of the race, he can not only tell the number of animals which he 
had shot down, but the position in which each lies—on the right or on the 
left side—the spot where the shot hit, and the direction of the ball; and 
also retrace his way step by step, through the whole race and recognize 
every animal he had the fortune to kill, without the least hesitation or 
difficulty. To divine how this is accomplished bewilders the imagination.” 


MODERN BUFFALO AND CATTALO. 


When My. Frank Oliver was Minister of the Interior he procured from 
the States several hundred buffalo. These were confined in a large re- 
serve at Wainwright, Alberta, where they have increased to several thou- 
sands. The range is now stocked to capacity and means are being taken 
to reduce the herd. Interesting experiments have been tried with vary- 
ing success for some years, both in Canada and the States, with a view of 
producing a profitable cross between the buffalo and domestic cattle; and 
success has been had by crossing with the yak. Our illustrations will 
speak for themselves. The cross-bred product is called “‘cattalo.” 

There are a few hundred wood buffalo still running wild in the far 
north which the government are taking the necessary steps to keep from 
extinction. 


BUFFALO COATS. 


The buffalo coat was the winter wear par excellence in the Territories. 
When the original supply was exhausted and no more skins were forth- 
coming to replenish it the lordly buffalo’s place as coat-maker was taken 
up principally by the little raccoon. As late as 1892 buffalo coats were 
advertised in Regina at thirty dollars apiece. For warmth and wear 
the buffalo pelt was hard to excel. It was the regular winter wear of the 
Mounted Police for a good many years—a short coat reaching about mid- 
thigh so as not to get in the way in the saddle, with cord breeches, moc- 

casins and a seal cap. 


CHAPTER VII. 
NATURAL RESOURCES. 


After Saskatchewan became a province it was sought to be shown that 
a bad bargain had been made in so far as Saskatchewan did not secure 
the ownership of her natural resources. It is only the opinion of an individ- 
ual, but on the whole we think it has been a fortunate thing that it did 
not. The onus of settling the public lands has fallen on the Dominion Gov- 
ernment which has spent relatively immense sums on inducing immigra- 
tion. You can’t have your cake and your penny too. And at the present 
moment the province of Saskatchewan is receiving $562,000 a year in lieu 
of lands and other resources. The natural resources so far have been a 
steady source of income. Had they been in the hands of the province it is 
quite possible, indeed it is probable, that they would have been a steady 
cause of loss. In the first place an immigration service in Great Britain, 
Europe and the United States would have been necessary, for lands are no 
good till they are cultivated or sold. Minera! deposits are not a source 
of income till they have been developed, all initial expenses paid, and sold 
at a profit. And the development of mineral wealth is in its inception, a 
great absorber of wealth. During the boom time the province might 
have come out a long way ahead, but we doubt if it would have done so at 
any other period than the period of inflation. There are, according to a 
Dominion pamphlet, 5,390,700 acres of land in Saskatchewan available 
for homestead entry. These are for the most part entirely without rail- 
way service and quite a large proportion are not first class arable lands. 
These lands, which it is almost impossible to settle in any case, and which 
would call for large immigration expenditures if offered free, and which 
have absolutely no value at all in the open land market except from a 
speculator’s point of view—for these lands the province is getting an 
allowance of over a half a million a year. We venture to offer an opinion 
that they would be dear as a gift for years to come; and that those who 
would sacrifice this fat little half a million bird in the hand, for a great 
gaunt hungry bird in the bush, that it would take a fortune to fatten, are 
not the most far-seeing people in the world. One great mistake that has 
been made in the past has been going after the Dominion Government for 
natural resources as if they were a gold mine. This has aroused the 
natural cupidity of the east, which is making a handle of it to get some- 
thing for itself. The mistake is not being made now as far as Saskatche- 
wan is concerned, for Premier Dunning stated in the Assembly that he 
had warned the Dominion Government that the time would come when 
they would be glad for Saskatchewan to accept the natural resources. 
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With regard to minerals, mining at best is a gamble, and in any case 
large expenditures are necessary before it can be made to pay. We have 
an illustration of this in the enormous lignite deposits in Southern Sas- 
katchewan. ‘There are untold deposits of lignite there. The market is 
taking all it wants of the crude coal which, two years ago, was 382,279 
tons, valued at $801,000, with a probable clear profit of about $100,000. 
In the attempt to make anthracite briquettes of this low grade coal about 
half a million dollars has been spent, and the expenditure is still going on, 
with the ultimate result in the balance. Manitoba has declined to spend 
any more money, but Saskatchewan and Federal Government are still 
pursuing the quest. 

Take two kindred productions, petroleum and natural gas, petroleum 
first. Nota single barrel of commercial petroleum or unit of gas has been 
produced in Saskatchewan, yet the Dominion Government has leased or 
sold 141,657 acres of supposed oil and gas lands. What is the Saskatche- 
wan Government going to do with what remains of the oil and gas lands, 
if there are any, for those already sold or leased are gone forever as far 
as making money for the province is concerned. No stone is quarried 
and there are no returns for quartz mining. 

The natural gas proposition is worth a few lines. There is no doubt 
that there is a gas field in Southern Saskatchewan extending from Este- 
van to the Manitoba boundary and probably farther west. It runs east as 
far as Melita in Manitoba, because natural gas was found there accidentally 
a quarter of a century ago in digging a deep well to serve a mill. Gas has 
been struck at Carvievale, and in the Souris coal measures. The appar- 
ently inexhaustible supply at Medicine Hat was discovered, like all our 
mineral products, accidentally. There has never been any serious attempt 
worth the name to discover what the natural resources of the province 
really are. There has been no systematic prospecting done. For in- 
stance coal has been discovered by outcroppings or looking for something 
else; gas by boring for water, and so on. I have not a doubt that natural 
gas in quantity enough to supply the city of London (if you could get it 
there) is lying in Southern Saskatchewan waiting to be tapped; but a 
half a dozen holes a thousand feet deep or more might be bored before the 
fact was demonstrated, and even then the gas might not be found. In 
1922 Alberta produced 5,867,469 thousand cubic feet of gas valued at 
something over a million and a half dollars, but we have no return of the 
millions in shares that didn’t produce any gas at all. 

To discover and develop the whole of the mineral resources of the 
province would perhaps cost millions of dollars. The American oil men 
are said to be spending enormous sums in Northern Alberta, hitherto 
without any remunerative results, although the oil is undoubtedly there. 
Is the Saskatchewan Government prepared to follow their example in 
Northern Saskatchewan? 

Hitherto the Dominion Government has sold less than 10,000 acres of 
coal lands in Southern Saskatchewan, and the lignite has been discovered 
for half a century. 846 acres of land have been leased for quarrying 
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stone, but where the stone quarries are we are unable to say; 574 acres 
other than for coal have been sold; 2,076 acres have been leased for quartz 
mining; 80 acres in 1922 had been leased for potash mining and 1,276 
acres of what are called “alkali lands.”’ This doesn’t look as if the Domin- 
ion had made much money out of us outside of lands sales, and at pres- 
ent people do not appear to be badly afflicted with land hunger. Cement 
demands a word although it has not yet been found in Saskatchewan. 
In 1922 Alberta produced 358,209 barrels of cement valued at $838,208; 
Manitoba turned out 429,000 barrels valued at $1,126,137. Natural 
cement is therefore right and left of us, and may be here in quantity, but 
any royalties from cement would not amount to a great deal. 

There is unlimited brick clay in Saskatchewan but from the point of 
view of enriching the provincial treasury it may be dismissed. Nobody is 
going to put a royalty on building brick. Altogether about $11,000,000 
worth of brick was made in Saskatchewan in 1922. One cheering feature 
is that $17,000 worth of fire brick was made. Fire clay is a very scarce 
article and our fire clay is a potential source of wealth. Our sodium 
sulphate seems to be here in great quantities and may yet be a winner, 
but not very much so from the treasury point of view, which is the point 
we areon. Water rights cut little figure from this angle. 

Taking our forest wealth we find that the total is estimated at 74,850 
millions of feet, but only 4,000 millions are saw material. The revenue 
from timber limits would not amount to a great deal. We come to our 
fisheries. Their total value was about a quarter of a million in 1922. 
178,519 dollars worth of whitefish were marketed, being considerably more 
than half of the total product. In hundred weights the catch was: gold- 
eyes 22, mixed fish 2,432, mullets 2,106, perch 75, pickerel 1,711, pike 
2,879, sturgeon 56, trout 1,482, tullibee 223, whitefish 21,027. 

We have magnificent clays in Saskatchewan, which have been tested 
and shown capable of being turned into the most beautiful ware. But 
with our long distance from any adequate market, and the consequent 
heavy freight rates on the manufactured article, and our dear labor, we 
do not see how we could hope for a long while to compete successfully 
with the old established factories, with established markets and other 
advantages we do not possess. If we simply produce for our own con- 
sumption it will still have to be demonstrated that we would save very 
much. We are, frankly, only putting one side of the question, but we do 
think that any enthusiasm for natural resources, based on the assump- 
tion that there is a golconda under our feet of whose riches we are being 
unjustly deprived, and which would lead to provincial wealth, and the 
reduction of provincial taxation, needs a much more careful examination 
than some people appear to have given it. A fact of the first importance 
is that the amount of the provincial subsidy in lieu of these resources 
will be largely increased with an increasing population. If we simply 
refuse to accept our natural resources and leave their development or 
exploitation to the Dominion that subsidy remains for all time. If we 
accept them the subsidy disappears, also for all time. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SOURIS COAL FIELDS. 


That portion of the southern part of the province of which Bienfait 
is the centre is noted for its inexhaustible supply of lignite coal. The 
existence of this great coal field was only a matter of rumour fifty or 
sixty years ago, but the Geological Survey established the fact, and when 
the settlers went on in the early eighties they found here and there that 
the coal actually cropped out in places in the sides of ravines or valleys. 
Its nearness to the surface may be judged from the following incident: 
A farmer digging for a bank stable came across a coal seam. This formed 
the back wall of the building. When he wanted fuel all he had to do was 
to take a pick and shovel and wheel barrow into his stable and obtain all 
he needed, while at the same time helping to enlarge his stable accommo- 
dation. There was no railway in Saskatchewan south of the C. P. R. 
till 1892. For years an insistent cry had gone up from the Boundary 
country for railway communication. The settlers who went in, in the 
early eighties did so with the prospect of speedy transportation facilities 
and for years they were distant from forty to a hundred miles from a 
market. The railway was also needed for the utilization of the coal de- 
posit; and rosy visions were entertained of factories springing up in the 
coal fields under the stimulus of cheap power. The coal is lignite of not 
high grade; and the formation is so recent, and owing to its nearness to 
the surface the pressure upon it so small, that quite recognizable bits of 
wood are sometimes found in it. It has been suggested that the coal could 
be converted into electric power and transmitted to centres of industry 
on the main line of the C. P. R. such as Regina and Moose Jaw, but a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show that at the present stage of manufacturing 
development in the Province the idea is not commercially feasible. 

For years past the Saskatchewan Government has directed its atten- 
tion to this vast source of potential wealth. The industry has attained 
considerable proportions, but has a restricted market, and it has to come 
into competition with the higher grade house and furnace coal of Alberta. 

Prolonged experiments have been carried out by the Government with 
a view of making anthracite briquettes by eleminating from the low 
grade coal practically all its inferior qualities. The experiment was 
conducted by Saskatchewan alone for a while. Then the cooperation of 
Manitoba and Dominion Governments was sought. Winnipeg spends a 
large sum on Pennsylvania hard coal. If it could get briquettes from 
Saskatchewan equal to anthracite a great saving might be effected. A 
fund of $400,000 was established, the Dominion Government giving 
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$200,000 and Manitoba and Saskatchewan $100,000 each. The experi- 
ment was continued until the fund was exhausted, Manitoba then with- 
drew, but Saskatchewan has stayed in and at the time of writing there are 
still great hopes that the effort to turn this lignite into high-grade product 
will meet with the success it deserves. 


A PIONEER COAL MINE. 


The Hassard mine was probably the first to be known as such. It was 
situated in township 1, range 6, west of the second principal meridian, on 
the banks of the Souris River. From a chronicler we learn in 1891 the 
mine had attained some little magnitude. There were two drifts, one in 
charge of Mr. Hassard, the other of a Mr. Price. The coal seams were 
about eight feet thick, so that when the coal had been removed a corridor 
was left about the height of an ordinary room. The tunnel being driven 
straight into the bank left a fairly level floor, so that the coal had not 
to be lifted to the surface, as it would be from a pit. As the drift was 
extended the roof was kept from falling in by wooden supports. The 
timbers were placed something like the rafters of a house—a niche or 
groove being cut into the wall of coal on each side on which the ends of 
the timber rested. Settlers came to the Hassard mine from long distances, 
as the country generally was an open treeless prairie. 

The mode of getting out the coal was somewhat primitive. An old ox 
was hitched on to the back axle of a wagon by a rope, and the animal then 
hauled the wagon by the back end into the cavernous depth of the hill. 
Arrived at the seam the ox was unhitched and there was room for it to 
pass the wagon on its way out. When the farmer’s wagon had been 
loaded with coal he drove his team in, hitched them to the wagon, and 
then literally “pulled his freight.” The charge at the mine was one 
dollar for as much as could be loaded on a wagon. In 1891 there were two 
or three coal seams on fire. 


COALFIELDS DISTRICT. 


We are much indebted to Mr. J. Gwynne Jones, of Beinfait, secretary- 
treasurer of the Rural Municipality of Coalfields, for the subjoined inter- 
esting and able contribution to the history of the great south country, with 
whose interests he has been identified for many years. 

“The first time we hear anything very definite of the Coalfields Dis- 
trict, is when W. H. Dunbar, who came from Pictou County, Nova Scotia, 
in 1879, to the Brandon Hills district in Manitoba, wishing to extend his 
holdings and also to look for good homesteads for relatives and friends, 
started out in the summer of 1887 with his nephew Robert Dunbar (the 
present M. L. A. for the Estevan constituency), to drive through the 
country to spy out the land as it were. After a good deal of driving and 
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cruising around they finally decide to locate in what is now known as the 
Britannia District, W. H. Dunbar entering for the Si60telS, loo. Wa 
and Robert Dunbar entering for the N14 of 12, 1, 6 W 2, for himself and 
the S14 of 12, 1, 6 W 2, for his twin brother Alex. After locating they 
returned to Brandon Hills and the following year Robert Dunbar again 
trekked to the Coalfields and began to break the sod on the new homesteads 
returning to the Brandon Hills for the winter. About the year 1889 Alex 
Dunbar came out from Nova Scotia and he and Robert again trekked from 
the Brandon Hills to their homesteads to settle down to farm, building a 
sod shack on the line between their homesteads thus doing their residence 
duties and still living together. Other parties followed them from Bran- 
don Hills and thus the first farms were established in the North Portal and 
Coalfields District. Most of the young fellows that came up went back to 
the Brandon district to work for the winter months and left their oxen 
with the Dunbar boys, as they were then known, to be wintered. The 
distance from Brandon to the Coalfields is about 180 miles by road and 
when the people of these days who drive around in their cars on good 
graded roads will try to imagine making the same trip with a yoke of 
oxen they will have some idea of what the real pioneers who opened up 
the country had to contend with. One of the original pioneers who still 
lives in the district was Jno. B. Adams who came all the way from the 
vicinity of Streetsville in Ontario, shipping his stock and effects to Mooso- 
min and then bringing his wife and young family by road from Moosomin 
to the Coalfields, a distance of about 120 miles. The Balison family also 
trekked in from Moosomin. A post office was established on the north 
side of the Souris River just below where Taylorton now stands and was 
named Coalfields. The mail was brought in by! stage from Moosomin via 
Cannington Manor, Dalesboro, and Alameda. The P. O. was kept by a 
Mr. Gow, a pioneer from the Morris district of Manitoba. A bridge was 
built by the Government across the Souris River near the Coalfields P. O. 
which enabled the settlers from the south side of the river to go across 
for their coal; that bridge was washed away in the flood of the Spring 
of 1904 and replaced by another which still stands. The year 1891 was 
a banner year for the Coalfields district, although there was not much 
land under cultivation the crop was exceptionally good, wheat yielding 45 
bushels to the acre on land which was certainly not farmed as good as it 
is today. The result was that a lot more settlers came in the following 
year both on the north and south sides of the Souris River and also in 
the district which is now known as North Portal. The years of 1892, 
1893 and 1894 were very dry, especially the two latter which resulted in a 
lot of settlers getting disgusted and abandoning their homesteads and 
leaving for other parts. A year or two later on account of the crop of 
1895 being exceptionally good, and railroads now being established in the 
district, new arrivals came and the district is now well settled and the fine 
buildings through the country testify to the good farming measures 
adopted by the settlers. 
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ADVENT OF RAILWAYS. 


The early settlers of the district had to do without railways for the 
first few years. The Souris Branch of the C. P. R. was extended west 
from Napinka as far as Oxbow, where a flour mill and elevators were soon 
built and the grain was hauled from this district to Oxbow, a distance of 
about 35 miles either for grist or for sale. The prices were so low that 
by the time a farmer paid his expenses on the road (which were cer- 
tainly not very much on account of the hospitality of the settlers of those 
days) and had bought a supply of clothing and groceries from Walsh or 
Disney (the store keepers at Oxbow) there was not very much left out of 
a load of wheat. A load of wheat was hauled from this district as late 
as June, 1896 and although there were three grain buyers contending for 
it at Oxbow it was sold for the magnificent figure of 28 cents per bushel. 
The writer helped haul wheat in to Oxbow the next day and it brought 
35 cents per bushel. After a while the Souris Branch was extended to 
Estevan, its present terminus, and the year 1893 saw the Soo Line com- 
pleted and the settlers thought they were in clover. Although the railroads 
came it did not lessen the grain haul at first. There was no law then by 
which a farmer could load a car of grain over the loading platform even 
if he had grown a carload and the grain had to be hauled to the nearest 
elevator, which was at Almeda for the settlers on the north side of the 
river, and Oxbow on the south side of the river. One of the pioneer grain 
buyers of Oxbow took pity on the farmers of the district and had a box 
car placed at the C. P. R. depot at North Portal in the early part of the 
winter of 1894-1895 and had a buyer there with a portable platform 
scale and as the sacks of grain were weighed they were carried into the 
box car and emptied. Although there was no railroad actually at Coal- 
fields the P. O. still remained there although the office changed hands and 
the mail was (after the advent of the railway) carried from Bienfait and 
later on when the village of Roche Percee became advanced enough to 
warrant a P. O., the Coalfields mail was carried from there until the time 
that the coal company that was operating at Coalfields moved their plant 
and equipment, together with the miners’ houses, out of the valley on to 
the prairie on the North side of the river and the P. O. was also moved, 
and the name changed to Taylorton, so named after Mr. Taylor, a promi- 
nent shareholder in the company. When the railway first came to North 
Portal (so named as being the gateway or portal into Canada from the 
U.S. A.) it was necessary that we should have a Customs Officer, so Mr. 
A. C. Paterson was sent there by the Government and was the first Cus- 
toms Officer at the port of North Portal. At that time Mr. Paterson was 
quite capable of handling all the work himself but as the country grew 
and developed, and with the increased immigration from the U. S. A. it 
was found necessary to gradually increase the staff until now there are 
about a half dozen on the staff at North Portal. The same is true of the 
C. P. R. staff which has increased from one man to quite an army of 
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employees. There was no regular P. O. at North Portal until sometime in 
the summer of 1894, when Mr. Dorsey (at present Canadian Immigration 
Officer at North Portal) started a store in North Portal and a P. O. was 
established in his store. Before that time the mail was brought to Mr. 
Paterson’s office and after he had taken his own out the balance was placed 
on the counter of the office and people who came for mail looked over the 
lot and took their own and left the rest, which speaks very highly of the 
honesty of the pioneers of the country. Mr. Paterson after a very lengthy 
term of office at North Portal was appointed in 1911 as Inspector of Cus- 
toms for Saskatchewan. 


COAL MINING. 


There are supposed to be some records of boats having been brought 
from Winnipeg all the way by river to the Souris Valley in the very early 
days, and of their taking coal back to Winnipeg. The foundation of the 
present industry was practically laid by a Mr. Hassard who came with 
his family and took up land on the North side of the Souris River on 
Sec. 4, 2,6, W 2. He built a concrete house which still stands and is still 
occupied. He first started to dig coal in the bank of a ravine just below 
his house; a little later other mines were opened by Mr. Gow and Mr. 
Russell. Farmers used to come a great distance for the coal with teams 
of oxen and horses some of them coming as far as from Melita, and in 
the fall of the year the different trails leading to the mines would be 
practically alive with men and teams hauling their winter’s supply of coal. 
Bunk houses were built at the mines where the haulers could sleep over 
night, and boarding houses run where the miners ate and where the 
farmers could get a warm meal, though most of them carried their own 
grub, also all their feed for the oxen or horses and on account of the 
hospitality of the settlers of those days could always be sure of a chance 
to spread their blankets on the floor of any house they might call at 
when night overtook them and at least a drink of hot tea. The first 
shipping of coal was done from Bienfait. The coal was teamed from the 
Hassard mine all winter and shovelled into cars on the siding at Bienfait. 
With the completion of the Soo Line the coal was hauled to Roche Percee 
siding which was a shorter haul and the road being in the valley all the 
way was more protection from the winter storms. About the Spring of 
1895, Mr. Hassard, wishing to enlarge his operations, induced other people 
to join him and a company was formed which was called the Souris Coal 
Mining Co. Mr. Hassard shortly after this sold his interest to the new 
company and moved with his family to Alabama, U.S. A. The new com- 
pany thus formed began to enlarge their operations and eventually a spur 
track was laid into the mine from the Soo Line near Roche Percee and the 
box cars were loaded at the mouth of the mine instead of teaming to Roche 
Percee. The old Gow mine was about this time taken over by a company 
named the Roche Percee Colliery Co., and a branch spur was laid from the 
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spur of the Souris Mine into their mine and things began to hum in the 
valley and other mines were developed all along the valley from Pinto to 
Roche Percee. After a time the Souris Coal Mining Co., wanting to in- 
crease their output and their trade took Mr. Taylor into the company, thus 
closing down a mine which he was operating in the valley; they then 
bought out the rival companies which were operating between their plant 
and Roche Percee and closed the plants down. Then they increased their 
operations, moved their plant up on the prairie and a spur was laid to 
the new plant from Bienfait, a distance of five miles. A stone store and 
warehouses were erected and miners’ houses builded, and thus the village 
of Taylorton was created, and at this time the name of the P. O. was 
changed from Coalfields to Taylorton and the name of the company was 
changed to the Western Dominion Collieries, Ltd. .Other large mines were 
developed in the vicinity, viz.: the Manitoba & Saskatchewan Coal Co., 
the Bienfait Mine, the Hawkinson Mine, the Crescent Collieries, etc., until 
there are now seven large companies in the vicinity not to mention about 
a dozen farmers’ mines, that are operating for the convenience of the 
farmers of the district, in nearly every ravine where coal may be easily 
obtained. 


CURIOUS ROCKS. 


The village of Roche Percee which has been mentioned was so named 
on account of the curious formation of large sandstone rocks which pro- 
trude out of the prairie along the river bank and resemble everything 
from a large castle to small animals and fishes. One exceptionally large 
rock had a large hole right through the centre of it and the village was 
named Roche Percee (Pierced Rock). During a thunder storm in the 
summer of 1922 this rock was struck by lightning and one-half of it fell 
down completely destroying the evidence of the pierced rock. Along the 
valley east of Roche Percee are rocks that have formed into the shapes of 
fish, and, it has been thought that they are petrified remains. One is very 
much like a huge shark and another like a lizard, but in the writer’s opin- 
ion they are only sandstone rocks which assumed these different shapes 
from the action of the weather. Because as a rule petrified articles are 
of harder substance than sandstone. 

The village of Hirsch which is on the Souris Branch just east of Bien- 
fait is named after Baron Hirsch who spent money to form a colony of 
Jews. The Jews were brought to Hirsch just after the railway went 
through and put on the land. They built sod shacks and stables and were 
supplied with a yoke of oxen, a plough, a set of harrows and a wagon 
and started to farm. The majority of them were not a success as farmers 
and after a precarious existence eked out by teaming coal from the Coal- 
fields to the mill and village at Oxbow and the village of Alameda and sell- 
ing beef and other supplies to the people who lived at the mines, most of 
them moved away, but others came in and joined the ones who stayed 
until at the present time there are quite a number of families on farms 
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in what is commonly called the Hirsch Settlement. At one time they had 
teachers of their own race in the school at Hirsch, and although among 
themselves they talk their own language (Yiddish) the children attend the 
public schools in the district and are citizens of Canada. 

It is noticeable that when this district enlarged from the standing of 
a Local Improvement District to a full grown Municipality when choos- 
ing a name for the Municipality the name chosen was Coalfields in mem- 
ory of the old Coalfields District, and the annual old timers’ picnic which 
has been held in the Souris valley every year since 1898 and which at one 
time drew people from as far as Oxbow and even Melita on the East and 
Estevan on the west is still called the Coalfields Picnic and is always looked 
forward to by every one in the district. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ABOUT THE INDIAN. 


There are two ways in which to regard the Indian. The one is from 
the popular point of view, fed by romancists; the other from the plain 
practical standpoint of citizenship, for the Indian is with us to stay, and 
the sooner he can be transformed from being a ward of the state into 
being a free citizen of the state the better for us all. Time was, and not 
so very long ago, when there was still an Indian problem. There is no 
problem today. The problem as a problem has been solved. We have 
only to follow along the lines now adopted by the Indian Department and 
time and patience, sympathy and common sense, will do the rest. 

The herds of buffalo began to thin alarmingly almost precisely at the 
time the great Hudson’s Bay Territory passed under the control of the 
Canadian Government, but it was not till a year or two afterwards, that 
the fact was accepted that the buffalo was doomed. Thus we find when 
Laird’s small counci] took hold in 1877 that an ordinance was passed to 
save the buffalo. In two years it was repealed; and Indian and white 
man were again loosed at the buffalo without restriction, so that the best 
could be made of the buffalo while he lasted. ‘Till then the buffalo had 
been, not by any means the sole, but certainly the main support of the 
Indian. When it became clear that the buffalo was going the problem 
of the Canadian Government was immediately doubled. The original 
problem was how to reconcile the primitive and the modern; how to 
deal justly with the Indian’s immemorial claims to his hunting grounds, 
and at the same time meet the demands of an advancing civilization; in 
other words how were the interests of the Indian and the settler to be 
reconciled. This problem was to be met by treaties,—by treaties which 
the Indian would never have made if there had not been in the back of 
his head, if not on the tip of his tongue, the apprehension that shortly the 
buffalo would be no more. There would be no more store of dried meat 
and pemmican; and when the evil days came it would be a good thing 
to be fed by the Great White Mother. When the buffalo had gone forever 
the Government could not look supinely on while the Indian starved, and 
the difficult problem was before it of how to make the Indian self-support- 


ing. 
OLD INDIAN POLICY. 
Broadly speaking, the policy adopted was to try and turn the Indian 


into a white man on a white man’s lines. Here were unlimited acres 
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suitable for growing wheat; here were husky Indians able to work. There- 
fore put them to work and let them grow wheat; let the wheat be sold, 
and thus would the Indian problem be solved. But the Eastern men did 
not take sufficient note of the psychology of the case, and of the uncer- 
tainty attending farming operations in a country apt to suffer from a 
lack of moisture. As to the psychology of the matter the Indian was not 
a natural farmer. He was a born hunter and warrior. Century upon 
century had ingrained in him the nomadic instinct; steady labor, so many 
hours a day, week in and week out, was as foreign to his nature as a dog 
kennel to a fox. The political and administrative sages of Eastern Canada, 
having some precedent to guide them in the experience of Eastern In- 
dians in the past, did recognize that before the Indian could farm and 
become self supporting he must be taught how to farm, and so, some- 
what tardily, they sent up young men from the east to act as farm in- 
structors. Most of them were single men, and to turn young men, clothed 
with authority, loose, as it were, among a Jot of Indian women, was found 
to have disadvantages which missionary effort was powerless to counter- 
act. And so the word went forth that the single farm instructors were to 
get married within a certain period or lose their jobs. This was nearly 
forty years ago. One doesn’t need to be told that while these young fel- 
lows were industriously hunting wives, in a country where women were 
decidedly scarce, their laudable efforts were watched with a good deal of 
amusement by those who were in the know. Most of them succeeded in 
getting wives of the best. 

Another thing the Department recognized was that if the Indian was 
to be made over into a white man or woman—if the hunter was to turn 
his twelve inch buffalo knife into a pruning hook as it were, and the 
squaw her chopping axe into a rolling pin—they must be under constant 
supervision, and thus regulations were made for keeping the Indians on 
their reserves, regulations it was for a long while found very difficult to 
successfully enforce. The Indian would wander betimes. Continual. com- 
plaints were made of his prowling about the villages and settlements. In 
the early days, Laird’s Government was once petitioned for leave to shoot 
Indian dogs on sight, when Indians were camping near farms, as they 
were apt to destroy pigs and calves. In another case, a settler in the bluffs 
north of Regina, in what was known as the Alsace Colony, made com- 
plaint that he found an Indian depleting his cow of its milk. He had tied 
the docile bovine up, and lying on his back with some kind of a rest or 
pillow under his head, he was regaling himself with the milk in the good 
old natural way. 


EDUCATING THE INDIAN. 


Another important matter was not lost sight of and this was the neces- 
sity of educating the young Indians, both boys and girls. It was realized 
that to get the best results, and in many or most cases any results, the 
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children must be taken from the tepee and be cared for all the time, and 
so we had boarding schools for Indian children, male and female, com- 
monly called industrial schools. Some were controlled by the Catholic 
church, others by Presbyterians, Methodists or Anglicans. Here again 
sufficient account was not taken of the ingrained nature and constitution 
of the Indian. In some of these schools were all kinds of workshops, 
carpentry, blacksmithing, harness making, and printing were taught, and 
several of them had excellent brass bands. But nature never intended 
an Indian to be a mechanic, or at any rate to live the life of a mechanic. 
To work continuously within four walls is death to the child of nature. 
And eventually the idea was given up, and now the boys are, we believe, 
only taught that which is suitable for outdoor life. It was recognized 
at last that anything which tended to divorce the Indian from out-of- 
doors, was not good for him. Still he is taught things which make him 
handy around a farm. We have seen a group of Indians threshing, with 
a white man running the engine; but we have seen better than that. At 
the famous Fort Qu’Appelle Indian School, which will always be associ- 
ated with the revered and beloved name of Father Hugonard, we have 
seen Indian lads threshing with a steam outfit, and not a white man near. 
Doubtless a great deal of money was wasted in the earlier stages of Indian 
education. We have seen green students from the east attempting to 
teach in Indian day schools, where the children seemed to come or go as 
they pleased and to which very few were pleased to come at all. Anda 
very exasperating feature of the work was that the boys when far ad- 
vanced in their teens and\released from school instead of going forward 
on lines for which their education had fitted them, went back to the re- 
serves, to live the Indian life, and, a little learning being a dangerous 
thing, often gave considerable trouble to the agent. One thing puzzled 
the writer for a long time. We could understand the Indian’s blood cry- 
ing out for freedom from the workshop, from the confinement and dis- 
cipline and regular hours of labor. But we did not understand why he 
should go back to the blanket and moccasins. One would think he would 
rather like to swagger on the strength of being able to read books and 
talk and eat like a white man. The solution was very simple. In Edmon- 
ton I met the Rev. John McDougall whom I had previously known. What 
this great Methodist missionary did not know about Indians was not 
knowledge. We travelled from Edmonton to Calgary together and I asked 
him why the educated Indian not only went back to the reserve, but put 
on the blanket. He said the explanation was very simple. When he went 
back wearing his white man’s clothes, the girls teased him about it, until 
in desperation, he threw them on one side and donned the blanket. That 
was many years ago, and the situation is different now. Mr. McDougall 
told me a rather amusing thing. He had been away north of Edmonton 
visiting missions. A certain mission was in charge of an Indian catechist. 
He found things in excellent shape and praised the Indian. “Oh yes,” the 
latter replied, “We have devil—upped a good deal.”” He meant developed. 
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The task of the Indian Department in the early years was made dif- 
ficult by the fact that all the grown Indians had lived the Indian life; and 
it is proverbially hard to teach an old dog new tricks. Now most of the 
Indians have come to manhood and womanhood in more or less close con- 
tact with civilization. The patient effort of many years is now meeting 
its reward. 

The American dictum that the only good Indian is a dead Indian has 
never prevailed on this side of the line. The Canadian Government has 
according to its lights, always done its best for the Indian; and on the 
whole the Canadian Indian service deserves to have, and has, the admira- 
tion of the civilized world. In this respect they. were the worthy succes- 
_’sors of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The Department has at times been 
subjected to criticism, but this is inevitable in any undertaking, great or 
small. It has always been actuated by a high sense of duty to its dusky 
wards, and its reward is to be found in the increasingly happy and pros- 
perous Indian communities of the present day. It is impossible to deal 
with any completeness with the subject, and we shall have to be content 
with presenting a few aspects in a more or less disjointed manner. 


THE NOBLE RED MAN. 


There are two current ideas as to the Indian. One is what may be 
called the Fennimore Cooper idea—that of the noble red-man. The other 
is that of an idle thriftless barbarian. Both have a measure of truth. 
The mistake people often make is in judging an Indian by a white man’s 
standard. This is not fair. He should be judged by what he is in himself 
and by what he has had the opportunity to be. Fairly appraised he is a 
high type of barbarian. He is frequently spoken of in literature as a 
savage. He is not a savage, he is something very different, he is a bar- 
barian, a prairie Goth. He is not a man who has come up from a primitive 
type of humanity—from the savage who ate his meat raw because he 
didn’t know how to make a fire, to a stage in which he used bows and 
arrows, and was able to make a barbecue. He is the remnant of a race 
which at one time had reached to a high stage of civilization. The ancient 
Peruvians, the Aztecs whom Cortes encountered in Mexico, and who 
had cities and temples and pyramids and a complex religion, were Indians. 
Probably they drifted northward. The theory that the Indian of North 
America is of Mongolian stock has a good deal to be said in its favor, but 
in any case the race is very old. 

Within living memory a Japanese vessel has been blown off the Asiatic 
coast and the crew has landed on the coast of California. And there have 
been Japanese sampans of untold centuries. One thing certain is, the 
race is an admixture. We have closely observed the Indian physiognomy. 
We have seen almost every type of face, from almost flat negroid to the 
bold outstanding aquiline. We have in our mind a Blood Indian, who 
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was almost black in color and whose features were almost pure Greek. 
When you see a poor looking Pagan Indian it may be as well to remember 
that if you saw him tricked out in his bravery he would look a very dif- 
ferent individual. We have seen many Indians superbly mounted, and 
from their point of view superbly attired; and have said, “The Noble 
Red-man is not a dream; he is a fact”. He has always been subject to 
alternate feast and famine, but we believe there was no happier man in 
the world than the old time Indian, when he was on his summer wander- 
ings, or in his summer camp, and game was plentiful. 


THE INDIAN CHARACTER. 


As the Indian is with us to stay the fundamental features of his char- 
acter are of importance. No one could really understand the old time 
Indian, or can understand the average Indian of the present day, who 
does not grasp the fact that he is a good deal of a boy. From a white 
man’s standard he is not grown up. There are many white boys of six- 
teen who are smarter than some men at sixty, but however smart he may 
be he is bound to be very woefully lacking in experience. The Indian’s 
absence of experience along certain lines it is that makes it necessary to 
remember that he is not grown up. Thus you cannot trust the average 
boy to work with steady application at an unwelcome task. And you 
cannot trust the average Indian without supervision. No one knew the 
Indian better than the late Colonel McDonald, who was himself of Hud- 
son’s Bay stock. When he was agent at the Crooked Lakes near Broad- 
view, he said to the writer: ‘Suppose I put an Indian in a stubble field 
and start him on one side of it and tell him to keep on ploughing straight 
across from one side to the other. The first day he would stick to that 
side of the field. Next day he would perhaps start on the other side of 
the field. Then he might take a scoot up the middle. Next day he 
wouldn’t be there at all. An Indian’s a good bit of a boy.” An Indian 
whose heredity is that of a three days’ hungry hunt followed perhaps by 
a feast which lasted as long as there was anything to eat, wants some 
more inducement than mere wages to work steadily six days a week the 
year round. He has, or had, a theory that the white man undoubtedly 
had a great deal more than he had but he had to work too hard to get it, 
and it wasn’t worth so much labor. 


IS THB INDIAN CRUEL? 


Is an Indian naturally cruel? To speak of him as a blood-thirsty sav- 
age is to make smiles. Peter Hourie told the writer that he saw with his 
own eyes a Blackfoot Indian put to death somewhere in the vicinity of 
what is now the city of Swift Current. He believed it was the last case 
of the kind that took place. He said the Crees cut the victim up alive and 
danced around with portions of the unfortunate man’s anatomy. Some 
of the squaws could only get a little bit of him, but this they stuck on a 
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stick and danced joyously. I asked Hourie whether this was through nat- 
ural cruelty ; was the Indian naturally cruel? He scouted the idea. It was 
the custom. The man who was being divided around would have no idea 
that he was being improperly dealt with. It was the fortune of war. The 
Indian is most kind and lenient to his children and he has just the same 
feelings for his squaw as a white man. When he goes courting he makes 
the best appearance he can to impress the desired one. There is no funda- 
mental difference between the Indian and his white brother. What dif- 
ference there is is due to heredity and environment and education, or the 
lack of it. 

The Indian is a shrewd, intelligent being, but not inventive. He is 
a great imitator. Let him see how a thing is done and he will quickly 
learn.. During long centuries he made no progress. His only beast of 
burden was the dog; his clothing was skins, his tent was skin; but during 
that period of non-contact with civilization in any form he devised and 
constructed the birch bark canoe; and this is said to be the only thing 
in creation that all the ingenuity and genius of man has found it impos- 
sible to improve. We must not look to the Indian then for novelties. 


AN INDIAN BOY’S WORK. 


Another pleasing feature in the Indian make-up is his fondness for 
music. He beat the same kind of tom-tom for centuries and never im- 
proved on it; probably because he felt no need for improvement; but 
when the music of the white man fell upon his ears he instantly re- 
sponded. The first time I heard an Indian brass band was in 1893 or 4 
at Lebret Industrial School. One of the officials of the school was a good 
musician and he had taught a band of over thirty boys; and the band 
played for the visitors in the gymnasium. Some of the boys were quite 
small, and it was a revelation to hear them play. They were certainly 
equal to what could be expected of white boys. One little fellow of 
thirteen or fourteen played a cornét solo in a way that showed him to be 
a real. musician: Father Hugonard took. us into his study to show .us 
some of the boys’ industrial work. He particularly drew our attention 
to a horse’s bit with side pieces, made with a hammer at the forge: It 
was of dull iron unpolished, with ornamental work; and I doubt if there 
was a blacksmith in all the N. W. T. who could have equaled it. The good 
father. was evidently proud of it. He told us that it was made by a boy 
at the school who had failed in everything else. He was tried in the 
garden, at the carpentry, harness work, and even in the kitchen, and 
seemed useless. _He was not put in the blacksmith shop as he was not 
a strong boy, but at last he was put to the forge, and here he proved a 
genius, for in only: a few weeks he produced the bit we all so much ad- 
mired. Of course it was a copy. It need not be feared that our Indian 
brethren will ever be an incubus on the state because of stupidity or lack 
of intelligence. He has the giftof language. His oratory is picturesque 
and’ sometimes very moving, rising to real eloquence. I remember Day 
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Walker, a File Hill Indian, making a speech to his fellow Indians during 
the war. A number of the young Indians had enlisted in the 68th Regi- 
ment. He said, in part, that it reminded him of the old days. “The 
young men would want to go on the war path; the old men would 
try to persuade them that peace was best, but in the morning they would 
be gone. Our young men have gone on the war-path. We are glad and 
we are sad to see them go. What can we do?” raising his right hand 
with a noble and impressive gesture, he added “All we can do is to leave 
them in the hands of God.” I turned to Mr. Graham (the present Indian 
Commissioner) and asked “What is Day Walker, a Catholic or a Presby- 
terian?” Mr. Graham replied: “He is a Pagan”. Could a Christian have 
said more or said it better? 


INDIAN HOSPITALITY. 


A shining virtue in the Indian is his hospitality. He will share his 
last bite of food. He made a bad impression on the early settlers 
sometimes by the freedom with which he would ask for food. The Indian 
does not do this in any spirit of mendicancy. He knows he would give 
you food if you needed it and he had it, and he does not understand why 
you should not do the same. You despise him for begging; he despises 
you because you haven’t one of the commonest traits of a decent Indian. 

My own impression is that the white man—even he who thinks he 
knows most, or even knows it all—has really very little knowledge of what 
the Indian’s religion really is. The medicine men were members of a 
secret cult. The word medicine (see Mr. Spicer’s article) means “‘sacred’’. 
The exoteric religion has its secret aspect, and of this very little is 
known. Peter Hourie, that famous old exemplar of the mixed race, told 
me that he was brought up in the vicinity of the Stone Fort, Manitoba, 
and was a member of the Church of England. ‘But,’ he added, “I never 
knew what religion was till I went among the Pagan Indians.” The 
Pagans prayed and worshiped God and were not ashamed of their re- 
ligion. Rev. Canon Flett, who had Indian blood in him, mentioned to me 
the last time I saw him, that a feature of the Indian was that he had no 
gods. He might have things which he reverenced, but he worshiped 
nothing but the Great Spirit. White people have loosely spoken of Indian 
gods when they were nothing of the kind. It seems somewhat of a mis- 
nomer to call these Indians heathen. 

As with white men there are good, bad and indifferent Indians. A 
white man who acts within the code of Christian honor, conduct and 
morality is a good man. The same applies to the Indian. There is no 
more truthful, honest, faithful, hospitable man than a good Indian who 
acts up to the best code of his race. He is not an idolator; he worships 
the Great Spirit. From this point of view the testimony of Mr. Spicer, 
given in another chapter, is invaluable, showing as it does that there 
is something very deep-seated and reverent behind that, which to the 
white man seems grotesque. 
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EXHIBIT OF INDIAN WORK AT INDIAN AGENCY, 
BALCARRES. 


Left to Right—Miss Alice Tye, Mrs. W. M. Graham, John 
Hawkes, Mrs. George Osborn (New Jersey, U. S. A.); W. M. 
Graham, Indian Commissioner. 


QU’APPELLE INDIAN TREATY MEMORIAL 


Cheering after the Unveiling 


CHAPTER X. 
WHAT MR. COMMISSIONER GRAHAM SAYS OF THE INDIAN. 


Mr. Graham, the Indian Commissioner, addressed the Kiwanis Club, 
Regina, by request, on the subject of the Canadian Indians. There is no 
better authority. The Indian Department has no more able, conscien- 
tious, or experienced official, and, during the forty years he has been in 
the service, the Indians of Saskatchewan have had no better friend. 
In that address he gave a great deal of valuable and interesting infor- 
mation including the following statistics :— 

Indian population of Canada in 1922, 106,000; Eskimos, 3,200. Half 
of this number are West of the Great Lakes. Manitoba has 11,000, Sas- 
katchewan 10,000, Alberta 9,000 and 5,500 are scattered over the unor- 
ganized territories in the great north. 

By religious belief they are classed as follows: Catholics 48,000, 
Protestants 48,000; aboriginal beliefs 10,000. These figures reflect tre- 
mendous credit on the great missionary enterprise of the churches, but 
it may be more than suspected that great numbers of these classed as 
Christians stili cling to their ancient beliefs among themselves. An 
Indian has no great objection to being baptized, or to having his children 
baptized, even though his notions of theology may be extremely hazy or 
non-existent. Indians own 5,000,000 acres of land, or at the rate of fifty 
acres for every man, woman and child. The value of this land is about 
$52,000,000. The Indians produce annually from one and a half to two 
million bushels of grain, and about half of this is grown in the west. 
They own stock to the value of $4,500,000; and the total value of their 
real and personal property is put at $65,000,000. They have capital 
funds—actual money—standing to their credit at Ottawa amounting to 
$12,000,000. 


THE QU’APPELLE TREATY. 


Alluding to the treaties with the Indians, Mr. Graham said the first 
treaty negotiated with the Western Indians was signed at Fort Qu’Ap- 
pelle on the 15th of September, 1874—fifty years ago. It is known as 
Treaty No. 4 and what to this day is sometimes spoken of as the “Treaty 
Ground” was the piece of level prairie on which a monument has been 
built to commemorate the momentous event. The Commissioners repre- 
senting the Government were the Hon. Alexander Morris, Lieutenant 
Governor of Manitoba; Hon. David Laird, at that time Minister of the 
Interior, and afterwards first Lieutenant Governor of the N. W. Terri- 
tories, and later on Indian Commissioner, which position he held at the 
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time of his death; and the Hon. W. H. Christie, a retired Chief Factor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. These Commissioners came overland 
from Fort Garry and were escorted by 100 men of the active Militia 
under the command of Lieut. Col. W. Osborne Smith. They marched all 
the way to the Fort and back again, making 700 miles in all. Mr. 
Graham said their presence had a splendid effect as Indians have a great 
respect for soldiers. 

There were about 3,000 Indians present at the Treaty, all living in 
tepees, and having with them hundreds of horses, so that the scene in 
the beautiful valley that met the eyes of the Commissioners must have 
been exceedingly interesting and picturesque. Two tribes were dealt 
with, the Crees and the Salteaux (Soto). The former were the more 
numerous, but the latter were the more difficult to deal with, and held 
out for their own way for a long time, and it was not until the Crees 
had finally agreed to accept the terms irrespective of them that the 
Salteaux acquiesced. The conference lasted six days and an area of 
75,000 miles was surrendered. This Treaty, said Mr. Graham, was the 
first step towards bringing the Indians of this fertile plain in closer 
relation with the Government. 

The Reserves were allotted on a basis of 128 acres for every man, 
woman and child, or in other words, a section of 640 acres for every 
family of five, which of course has turned out greatly in excess of their 
requirements. Much of this land has been surrendered back to the Gov- 
ernment and the proceeds of the sale placed to the credit of the Bands 
to which they belonged. As a result of these sales funds have been 
created to buy horses, cattle, implements and other equipment with which 
to give young farming Indians a good start. 

The Indians were allowed to select their reserves and they showed 
great shrewdness and knowledge in the selection. Wherever one strikes 
an Indian Reserve in the west one may be certain of finding some of the 
best land in the country. 


MEDICAL CARE OF INDIANS. 


Mr. Graham continued: While on this subject I am glad to inform 
you that about a year and a half ago the Department inaugurated a 
system of traveling nurses. These women are traveling among the In- 
dians all the time, and at the present moment I venture to say that there 
is not a single case of long standing that has not been brought to the 
attention of the proper authorities. These nurses not only look after 
cases of illness, but they give the Indian women instruction in the care 
of their babies, homes, etc. A few months ago on one of my trips, near 
Lake Winnipeg, I visited a little Indian hospital and combined home for 
old people, some of them between 80 and 100 years of age spending their 
last days in comfort. They were allowed to follow their old customs in 
this institution as far as it was possible to let them do so. I only wish 
we had other institutions of this kind in the province of Saskatchewan, 
but perhaps in time they will be provided. 


FILE HILLS RED CROSS SOCIETY 


AN INDIAN BRASS BAND, FILE HILLS COLONY 
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Four thousand Indian children are attending school in the west and 
when it comes to graduating, fifty per cent of them pass, showing that 
not only is the instruction good, but the pupils are very intelligent. 


LANGUAGES AND CUSTOMS. 


Within a radius of sixty miles from Regina there are four different 
tribes speaking four distinct languages. There is no similarity between 
these languages. For instance the Crees on the South Bank of the 
Qu’Appelle Lakes near ‘“B-Say-Tah Point” cannot understand a word 
spoken by the Sioux, who live just across the Lake. The Assiniboines 
south of Indian Head cannot converse with the Crees north of Regina. 

In the olden days they did not bury their dead, but wrapped them up 
in blankets and put them in boxes on top of the little hills. When there 
is death in the family the nearest relatives mourn by cutting off their 
long hair and slashing their arms and legs with a knife, giving away 
the personal property of the deceased, and usually they burn the house 
in which the death took place. The parents go to the hilltop night after 
night for weeks after the death and mourn by making most weird sounds, 
and this may be kept up for hours. 

The Assiniboines have very many peculiar customs. A young man 
after marriage will never look his in-laws, his wife’s relations, in the 
face. Said Mr. Graham “TI have often seen a young man walking along, 
and perhaps his father-in-law or mother-in-law would happen to be com- 
ing from the opposite direction; the young man would immediately dart 
off the trail for about 100 feet while the relations passed. Often I have 
seen Indians waiting for ten minutes or more outside the office door 
listening to hear if by chance any of his relations were within. In the 
early days before the advent of the railways the freighting of supplies 
was done by Red River Carts; and it sometimes happened that we had 
difficulty in making up parties, on account of relationships. Sometimes 
it was necessary to start them off a day apart. 


PEMMICAN AND DRIED MEAT. 


Pemmican and dried buffalo meat were the principal articles of food 
of the Indians and half-breeds, and others in the early days. Pemmican 
was made by cutting the raw meat in strips, putting it on racks to dry 
and when perfectly dry it was pounded with stones to the consistency 
of meal. The inside fat was rendered down and the liquid mixed with 
the meal and saskatoon berries. It was then packed in large sacks made 
of green buffalo hides. The substance became set and could be broken 


off in chunks like cheese. 


A FORECAST FULFILLED. 


A good many years ago, when the Indian problem—the problem of 
how to feed and manage the Indian and make him self-sustaining—was a 
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very real and anxious one, the Indian Commissioner wrote: “Let us 
have Christianity and civilization to leaven the mass of heathenism and 
paganism among the Indian tribes; let us have a wise and paternal 
government faithfully carrying out the provisions of our treaties, and 
doing their best to help and elevate the Indian population who have 
been cast on our care, and we have peace, progress and concord among 
them in the Northwest; and instead of the Indian melting away, as one 
of them in older Canada tersely put it, ‘as snow before the sun’, we will 
see our Indian population loyal subjects of the crown, happy, prosperous 
and self-sustaining, and Canada will be enabled to feel that in a truly 
patriotic spirit our country has done its duty by the Red man of the 
Northwest and thereby to itself”’. 

This forecast, to the honor of Canada and.the Indian Department, 
and to the everlasting credit of men like David Laird, Hayter Reed, A. 
E. Forget and William M. Graham—this forecast if not literally fulfilled 
at the present moment is in a fair way of becoming absolutely verified. 

At the present time our western Indians have 81,000 acres under 
cultivation, they harvest 800,000 bushels of grain, they own 18,000 herd 
of cattle, many of them the finest in the country, and 19,000 head of 
horses, most of which are now of the working class, and not ponies of 
the original stock. They are all in a fair way to earn a living, and as 
Mr. Graham put it “instead of being a leech on the country, as might be 
expected, they are an asset to it.” 


THE INDIAN WAR RECORD. 


Does anyone think to belittle the present descendants of the old hunters 
and warriors let him read the records of the Indian Department’s report 
for 1919, the year after the Great war, from which we give the follow- 
ing :— 

“According to the official records of the Department more than 4,000 
Indians enlisted for active service with the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force. This number represents approximately 35 per cent of the Indian 
male population of military age in the nine provinces, and it must be 
remembered, moreover, that there were undoubtedly cases of Indian en- 
listment which were not reported to the Department. The Indian soldiers 
gave an excellent account of themselves at the front, and their officers 
have recommended them most highly for their courage, intelligence, effi- 
ciency, stamina and discipline. In daring and intrepidity they were 
second to none and their performance is a ringing rebuttal to the familiar 
assertion that the red man has deteriorated. The fine record of the 
Indians in the Great war appears in a peculiarly favorable light when 
it is remembered that their services were absolutely voluntary, as they 
were specially exempted from the operation of the Military Service Act, 
and that they were prepared to go to give their lives for their country 
without compulsion or even fear of compulsion. It must be borne in 
mind that a large part of the Indian population is located in remote and 


PRIVATE ELIJAH DICKSON 


Indian Soldier of File Hills. Killed in the 
World War 


FILE HILLS INDIAN RECRUITS, OCT., 1915 


These being six of the eight who left with the Sixty- 
eighth Regiment. 
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inaccessible places, are unacquainted with the English language and 
were, therefore, not in a position to understand the character of the 
war, its cause or effect. It is therefore, a remarkable fact, that the per- 
centage of enlistments among the Indians is fully equal to that among 
other sections of the community and indeed far above the average in a 
number of instances. As an inevitable result of their share in the thick 
of the fighting, the casualties among them were very heavy, and the 
Indians in common with their fellow countrymen of the white race must 
mourn the loss of many of their most promising young men. The Indians 
are especially susceptible to tuberculosis, and many of their soldiers who 
escaped the shells and bullets of the enemy succumbed to this dread dis- 
ease upon their return to Canada as a result of the hardships to which 
they were exposed at the front. 

The old warrior instincts of the Indian would have brought many 
of the Indians into the fight irrespective of its merits. But when they 
realised that the fight was over a broken treaty the appeal made to them 
was strong indeed, for all the future depended on the faith of treaties 
The women could understand as well as the men, and so in the Great war 
for civilization there was no more eager soldier than the man who had 
but recently emerged from the primeval. While many of the men were 
in the field of action, all were contributing of their means to the Red 
Cross; and we believe it to be a fact beyond cavil that the Indians of 
File Hills Reserve (where the present Commissioner was then the agent) 
contributed more per capita than any community in Canada when due 
allowance is made for their station in life. In mid-winter, one bitterly 
cold day we were sitting in the agency office watching some of the work- 
ing of an Indian Reserve. A blanketed Indian, a pagan, came in, re- 
ported that he had a load of wood for the agency and wished the two 
dollars to go for a membership subscription to the Red Cross for his aged 
father who was unable to work. The old man wanted to be a member, 
and his son cut a load of firewood and hauled it for miles in bitter weather 
that his wish might be gratified. The whole community, Catholics, 
Protestants, Pagan and Colony Indians who were farming like white men 
on the open; pagan Indians living in the bush, raising cattle, but fighting 
shy of the plow, and going away sometimes to hunt; school boys and 
school girls; old men and women and children not much past toddling 
age, all were at the Red Cross meetings, and it is a great pleasure to 
the writer to think he had the privilege on more than one occasion of 
participating in these remarkable gatherings. 


THE FILE HILLS FARM COLONY. 


And this brings us naturally to the File Hills Indian Farm Colony. 
Mr. Graham (and with him in his great work Mrs. Graham should al- 
ways be associated) not only perceives a weak point or an evil; he sets 
to work if possible to remedy it. We have already spoken of the school- 
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trained children going back to the blanket. The idea was to form a 
colony on the reserve, mainly for the educated Indians who intermarried 
among themselves. Mr. Graham prevailed on the Department to set 
aside 16,000 acres of the reserve. On that 16,000 acres today are two 
churches and schools and farms which would do credit to white men; 
and on which Indians are living on a scale which compares favorably 
with that of the ordinary homesteader. Here is the solution of the Indian 
problem, which, as it is gradually applied to the whole of the reservation, 
will do more to raise the Indian perhaps than any one thing that has yet 
been attempted. No Indian Commissioner more thoroughly deserved 
his promotion than Mr. W. M. Graham. In the War days, when food was 
a desideratum, he brought the Indian and the Indian lands of Western 
Canada to the rescue in a way which will always be a red-letter record 
in his administration, and in this he was backed up by the agents, the 
instructors, the Indian Chiefs and the rank and file, with an energy and 
patriotism which cannot be too highly extolled. Reverting to the Farm 
Colony, some of them have big barns, bank accounts and automobiles. 
The first to own a motor car was our good friend Joe Ironquil, who set 
an example in one respect that might well be followed. In order that 
he might know how to run his car right he went to Winnipeg and took 
a course of instruction. 


NEW YEAR’S AMONG THE PAGANS. 


A paragraph or two on the above may be read with interest. During 
the war one New Year’s, I was a guest on the File Hills Reserve. The 
afternoon was devoted to making calls on the pagans. It was a fine day 
and Mr. and Mrs. Graham, Miss Alice Tye, the secretary, Miss Pentland, 
a niece of the Grahams, Instructor Hockley and myself formed the party. 
It was a most interesting occasion. We found New Year’s being kept in 
the best Scotch fashion. Every house had the table set forth with the 
very best that could be afforded. The pagans were visiting from house 
to house; but always some one would be left at home to receive guests and 
do the honors. The Indians would at once burst into greeting with 
“Happy New Year’, then we would shake hands all around, pick a bit at 
the table, the agency people chatting with the Indians meanwhile, shake 
hands all around again and off to the next wigwam. Sometimes we would 
come upon a bunch all together, then on a solitary guest receiver. One 
of these latter was a girl of fifteen who seemed somewhat tongue-tied 
with the honor of receiving the “Big Chief’ (Mr. Graham), his lady and 
the agency officials, but was otherwise a model of self-possession—out- 
wardly at least. In one place we found a very, very old woman scantily 
clothed sitting on the floor close to the door. It was an exceptionally fine 
day, but Instructor Hockley said she would have been sitting there if it was 
thirty below zero. The old lady was blind. I had a few cigars with me. 
I lit one and then placed it to her mouth. Her poor old toothless jaws 
mumbled inquisitively for an instant, then she sucked the weed witha 


TWO SUCCESSFUL INDIAN FARMERS 
Of the File Hills Farm Colony 


OLD INDIAN CHURCH AN INDIAN FARMER’S BARN 


File Hills Reserve Belonging to Joe Ironquil, File Hills 
Farm Colony 
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beaming face, and began to blow ecstatic clouds. I never enjoyed a cigar 
so much in my life. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing in it all was to find a couple of 
little Indian Scotchmen. The Indian soldiers of course got the same 
allowances as white men, and the wives’ allowance put them in affluence. 
Here were the twin boys of an absent soldier, about six years old, really 
handsome little fellows, beautifully dressed in Scotch kilts, with bonnets 
and sporrans and all complete. And they had Scotch names. I was 
unable to find out the origin of this Indian devotion to bonny Scotland. 
I found these pagan Indians living in comfort but their standard of living 
was of course far below that of the colony. They had some excellent 
cattle, and were well supplied with hay. Nothing could have been more 
gratifying than to witness the terms on which Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
and party were with those in their charge. The Indians were evidently 
delighted to receive the compliment of a call and it seemed pretty evident 
that they regarded Mr. and Mrs. Graham and Miss Tye not only with re- 
spect but affection. 


A WORD ABOUT AGENTS. 


A few lines may also be devoted to the working of an Indian Reserve. 
A good agent is the man who keeps order on his reserve, who sees that 
the Indians attend well to their cattle and land, who exercises economy 
and makes the Indians as self-supporting as possible. To do this he has 
to be a man of character whom the Indians will recognize as a better 
man than they are, a man of tact, and a man who likes his work and 
takes a real interest in his charges. There have been some mighty poor 
agents, with dead cattle and balance sheets heavily on the wrong side. 
This was at a time when politics often entered into appointments. Now 
take them by and large, they are an able, conscientious, business-like set 
of men, who run their reserves on business lines, realising that they 
owe a duty to the Indian, and doing their best to discharge it with fidelity. 
A good agent is a shepherd to his sheep. A poor agent may easily cost 
the Government and the Indians a great deal of money in avoidable 
losses; and it is a matter for congratulation that the time for the appoint- 
ment of men because they have been good vote-getters is gone, let us 
hope forever. At the same time the appointment of men to manage In- 
dians on the strength of an academic examination, should be sedulously 
avoided. All the book learning in the world won’t teach a man how to 
get along with our aboriginal cousins, if he hasn’t the heart, the head, 
the knack and the character to do it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SERGEANT-MAJOR SPICER ON THE INDIAN. 


The name of Sergeant-major Frank Wyman Spicer, N. W. M. P. (it 
was not a “Royal” force in his time), will bring up pleasant memories 
to a good many people. He was a man of magnificent physique, probably 
the equal in this respect of any member past or present of this force which 
has comprised so many magnificent men. He served many years in the 
force, and retired after completing his term of service. In the Boer war 
the 2nd Canadian Mounted Rifles was largely stiffened up by the Mounted 
Police, whose Commissioner was its commanding officer. A large number 
of recruits was taken on to fill the vacancies created by so many men going 
to South Africa, and the Sergeant-major was requested to temporarily 
rejoin to lick them into shape; and did so in the year 1899. He had always 
had strong religious feelings and he subsequently went to the United 
States, where he became an ordained Methodist Minister. Writing at this 
time to his old friend General Sam Steele, he said, in the second year of 
his ministry, that he was sorry he had not entered the ministry earlier. 
In a very cordial reply General Steele said, “You need not regret your 
life spent in the North West, for the most painstaking clerygman could 
not have done more for the uplift of humanity than you while in this 
Service.” The Sergeant-major (it seems difficult to write of him as a 
minister) left a widow, having married in September, 1903, Miss Maude 
Wells, an Illinois lady whom he met at a district conference which she 
was attending as a delegate. He also left two brothers and a sister in 
Missouri and two sisters in Illinois. Sergeant-major Spicer was an Ameri- 
can. He was born in New York State, and died at the age of: 63 years 
of pneumonia at Odin in the State of Illinois. 

But it is not as a soldier-policeman, nor as a minister that Mr. Spicer’s 
special value lies in relation to this book. It is as a student and exponent 
of Indian character and customs. He was so intimately associated with 
the Indians in his daily life and relationship that he had their complete 
confidence. The Indian will tell an ordinary white man nothing beyond 
a certain point. His reserve is only to be broken down by a conviction 
that the inquirer is a true friend, in complete sympathy with him—a 
brother in fact as well as in name. Such was Mr. Spicer, and so the 
reader will find in the succeeding pages from Mr. Spicer’s pen glimpses 
as it were, of the holy of holies of the Indian heart. The reader may 
however rest assured that he is not reading anything fictional or imagin- 
ative. The language is the language of Indians, speaking of actual fact 
or legend, and the student of Indian history and character may rely 
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upon Mr. Spicer as upon one speaking with authority and with a knowl- 
edge of the real heart, thought, life, and springs of action of the Indian 
mind, combined with a sympathetic comprehension, which puts him in a 
category almost by himself. As an officer of the Mounted Police he had 
authority over them; as a sharer sometimes of their joys and sorrows he 
was as one of them. He will long be remembered by the Blackfeet. If 
any of our readers finds that Mr. Spicer’s statements conflict with pre- 
conceived views, or with other authorities, we think they will be wise to 
adopt the attitude that Spicer’s knowledge and veracity should constitute 
him the last word, as it were, on any disputed point. The way in which 
he has preserved in his translation to English the actual spirit of com- 
munications made to him by Indians is to our mind quite wonderful, and 
could be achieved only by one who understood the Indian with sympathy 
and thoroughness. It is a great pleasure to the writer to be the means 
of rescuing these few writings from oblivion. They were obtained from 
his widow, who found them among his papers. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT BATTLE AS TOLD BY LITTLE BEAR. 


We claim for the subjoined that it is a prose epic with few equals in 
the English language. It tells a story of courage and endurance which 
would reflect credit on members of the highest civilization. There is 
horror, but there is heroism, and we do not know where the man living is 
to be found who could tell a story with the simple, picturesque power that 
Little Bear displays in his narrative. 

In introducing the story Mr. Spicer says: “Little Bear was cousin 
to the subject of this sketch, and as he was of the same age as Ap-pi-no- 
kom-mit and generally accompanied him on all his trips, I considered 
him the best person to give me an outline of the history of a really re- 
markable young man, who though killed at the age of 30 years is still 
spoken of as one of the wisest councillors the nation of the Blackfoot 
ever knew. At 15 years he conducted a successful war party of boys of 
his own age, thereby bringing down on his head the maledictions of the 
older heads of the nation, who called him a crazy head. At 20 he had 
every young man in the Three Confederated Tribes, Blackfeet, Bloods 
and Piegans at his heels when there was anything to do in the War party 
line, and had for his enemy every middle-aged warrior who aspired to the 
leadership of parties going to war, for the young men clamoured for 
Ap-pi-no-kom-mit. At 25 he was recognized as the ablest and most suc- 
cessful leader in the Three Nations, and at 30 he was chosen by the two 
most northern tribes, as their ambassador, to make a treaty of peace 
with the Peigans with whom there had been a rupture for some months; 
this placed him in such a responsible position that it was plain that all 
at last considered him a leader not only in war, but a master in diplomacy. 
Unfortunately this was to be the end of his life, for he was assassinated 
by a young Buck, during the feasting that occurred after the treaty of 
peace had been concluded that has lasted until this day. 


J. W. JOWETT, MRS. JOWETT, TRIXIE 
AND REGGIE 


Taken at Crooked Lakes, Indian Agency, Broad- 
view, Sask., November, 1899. Mr. Jowett has been 
for nearly forty years an official of the Indian De- 
partment. “Reggie” was killed in action in the 
World War. 
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“His name still lives among the old people, and his deeds form the 
theme of many a story. One of the many stories told me by Little Bear 
I shall try to repeat as nearly as I can in his own words, as it will serve 
as an illustration of Indian life and methods, and also, I hope, prove 
interesting to the reader, on account of the incidents it records. If it 
is not so, blame me and not Little Bear, for his story was well and 
graphically told. But I feel that the work of translating, and editing, is 
more than I have a right to undertake, with all of my failings and inex- 
perience. I claim nothing for myself, but your patience; if the story 
pleases you give the credit to Little Bear.” 

Little Bear said, “White man, you understand our language and can 
read our hearts better than most of your race. You have proved to us 
that you are our friend, and so we are not ashamed to uncover our hearts 
to you, and we see that you understand and are glad, for we wish that 
all of your race understood us, and then all of us could be friends. In- 
dian has pride, and if he sees that he is not understood, or is treated 
as a child, his heart becomes sad, and he hides the things that are in 
his heart. But when I come to your house I see in your face that you 
are glad, and as I smoke your tobacco in friendship I feel my heart open, 
and I am glad to have you look into it, as you would into a stream 
of clear water, and see all that is in it, all the way to the bottom, for 
I know you will see nothing but good there, will see that I love my own 
people best, but that I love the Great Mother, and the God that the black 
robes tell us about, and all the whites, if they let me, so long as they 
tell the truth and are kind to us, who are as but little children, when we 
come to try and do as the white men do, now that the buffalo are gone 
to the Sand Hills. You wish me to tell you of Ap-pi-no-kom-mit tonight. 
He was my cousin, and I loved him more than IJ did my brother, and he 
loved me the same. 

“Once many winters ago, before the white men came to us, all our 
nation were camped on the Red Deer for the winter, for, as you know, 
the buffalo would go there for the winter, as the grass was good, and 
we used to follow them. One day Ap-pi-no-kom-mit was missing from 
camp. We thought nothing of that for that was his habit. He came 
and went as he liked, and no one spoke, for he never told where he was 
going, or when he was coming, he being a man who spoke but little, but 
who seemed to think much. After many days my brother told me he had 
returned, and wished to see me at the Antelope butte. I went to him. 
His face was burned by the winds; he had gone far. I saw war in his 
face, I who loved him; and my heart was glad. He told me how he had 
gone for three days down the Great River from the place where the Red 
Deer passes into it, and there found a camp of 25 lodges of our enemies; 
he had watched them till the sun had gone down, then as it had begun 
to snow, he had come back, for fear they might see his trail in the snow. 
He would have liked to have watched them one more day, to see if the 
others were near, for it was foolish for so small a camp to be alone, but 
the snow made him come away. 
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“We start tonight,” he said. “I want 300 young men to meet me at the 
Lone Tree Crossing, as soon as the moon rises. Tell them that, and no 
more, except that they come not near me today, as if they do, the chiefs 
will guess what we are going to do and forbid us to go. I did as I was 
told, and as the moon arose at the middle of the night, 300 young men 
met at the Great Lone Tree in silence, coming one by one out of the dark- 
ness, for no one knew that any but himself was called to the place of 
meeting. But when they looked on the faces of those around them their 
faces shone with joy, their hearts were glad, for they saw there was much 
to do. When all were there, silently, we followed our leader to the very 
heart of the nearby forest, and there by the many camp fires, could be 
heard low whispering voices in prayer to the Great Spirit, asking his 
aid; or when this was done the low voice of each as he told the others 
of every sin, both great and small, so that if he should fall no man could 
say when his deeds were told at the Great Medicine Lodge, that any darker 
deed, or one of shame, had been hidden in his heart, to mar the glory of 
a brave man’s death; who would die facing his foes, his war cry and his 
name the last brave words he uttered. 

“All day long till night they lay in the timber, then all night long, 
trot, trot, without ceasing, till morning light warned them again to seek 
the shelter of some wood, and so on for five nights and days. The sixth 
night the journey was short and he bade us sleep till he called us. It 
was little though we slept. Just before the dawn he came among us and 
bade us put out the fires and eat. ‘Eat much’, he said, ‘for some may 
not eat again’. The snow was deep, half way to our knees. The morning 
bright and cold. The sun was shining brightly, before we began our on- 
ward march. He led us through timber and low ground to near their 
camp. We could hear the dogs barking, horses neighing, children laugh- 
ing and I think I never heard so many women singing, or the axes ring 
so loud as I did that morning of a day not soon forgot. But we were 
not listening to sounds that make the heart glad, we were busy. The fire 
of war was in our hearts, and in haste we stripped off all our clothes, 
all but our breech cloth and our moccasins, making a great pile of them, 
and my young brother was placed in charge of them, which saddened his 
heart, for he was anxious to go with us, but our leader said it was great 
enough for one so young to be one of a war party of such great renown 
as this would be. So we bade him a smiling goodbye. I never saw him 
again, nor do I know his fate. 

“We were divided into two parties of 150 each, Ap-pi-no-kom-mit 
taking one, Kris-to-koom-e-po-ka the other. The latter party was to fol- 
low the coulee we were then in till they came to where it spread out into 
the valley that the camp was situated in; the other was to go along the 
edge of the timber, to a point near the camp; when at a given signal 
both parties were to rush the camp, from nearly opposite directions, and 
meet in the center, as nearly as was possible. Women and children would 
be spared if they did not take part in the battle. My friend, then was 
the time to see our leader, to know how easy it was for men to recognize 
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him as one born to be a warrior. No littie detail was forgotten and every 
man knew just what to do. ‘The Crees have made it easy for us’, he said; 
‘so small a camp should have scouts out all the time.’ Do not think that 
we were long at the place where we then were. A man could not count 
many till we were away with swift running feet; but I like to remember 
that little bit of time, to remember how I felt the fire of coming battle 
in my heart, and my joy thereat, to remember my sad faced young brother 
as he sat on the pile our clothing made; and he, our leader, his proud 
head high, his war plumes quivering in the cold bright sunlight, his 
glances everywhere, surely his eyes reached the hearts of those upon whom 
they fell, and he was able to read there their very thought. 

“The last garment was scarce on the pile, and my brother seated, when 
the word was given, and each party with swiftly silent rush, glided to 
its appointed place to await the final signal for their onward rush. I was 
with the party to the left, that of Kris-to-koom-e-po-ka; already in fancy 
did I hear the shouts of victory. I could see in advance the brave deeds 
that were to be recounted at the next Medicine Lodge; and I thought of 
one pair of bright eyes, and of how the red hlood would rush to the cheek 
of one who would be there as she listened with happy heart to the tale 
of all that I had done, that I might say that I was a warrior, great enough 
to claim her for my own, my wife. My heart was filled with those 
happy thoughts. Scarce had we reached the appointed place, when on the 
glad morning air rang out the signal clear, the proud war cry of our nation. 
For one brief moment silence reigned. Hushed was the happy song of 
the women in the timber gathering wood; hushed the neigh of horse or 
bark of dog; hushed the laughter of children; hushed by that dread sound. 
Only the sun shone and the white snow glistened, while upward curled 
the dark smoke from the tepees. 

“For the space of time that a man could clap his hands the world 
seemed at peace. Then from three hundred throats there burst again 
that cry; this time a roar; sprang every man forward with glistening 
teeth and bloodshot eye; on their lips the cry Rush, rush, like a mad, 
muddy river through mountain gorge; rushing forms, uplifted hands, 
waving plumes, the fierce cry still on their lips. A-a ha he ha, A-a ha 
he ha, I yo ho i yo ho, Ha koc e mat, Ha koc e mat, Spum o kit, Spum 
o kit a sou ke tap pe, I yo ho I yo ho. Oh the wild rush, the roar of 
our voices, the glad joy of it all; forth from the tepees rush our foes to 
meet us. A flight of arrows; if some fell we knew it not; then hand to 
hand we force them back, not man to man, but ten to one; they are as 
but flies that bar our onward rush; though bravely they fought with 
spear, axe and knife. Oh the fierce joy as we saw them backward borne, 
and heard our brothers’ voices from the other side, and knew that the 
day was nearly won. 

“Rut hush! listen! What sound is that that rises above the battle’s 
road? Look! Look! Back! Back for your lives; to the coulee; back; 
take cover. With maddened desperate voice each cries to all. One glance 
enough! With mighty roar a thousand horsemen onward rush. Tell 
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all, that death is by us. ‘All keep together’, our leader cries, as we gain 
the coulee’s shelter; and we feel that he still has hope; and turn to face 
our new foemen. 

“It was this way, my friend. In the bend of the river below, but hidden 
from view, was a Cree camp; so large that it could turn out a thousand 
fighting men in almost a moment; and as at that time of day, you know 
all of the horses were in camp. It took but a short time for help to reach 
the smaller camp. Ap-pi-no-kom-mit’s idea for attacking at the time 
he did, was because he knew that at that time all of the horses would be 
in camp, and the trouble would be saved in getting them together. 

“We could tell by the sound that the other half of our party was also 
retreating, by the sound of guns, of which the Crees had five or six; our 
other party had four; we having been able to.trade for a few the year 
before, when we made annual trade at the House of the North Traders on 
the Big River. My friend, I said we were only dressed in our breech- 
cloths and moccasins. That was not true, for I also had on a shirt, which 
I had bought from the traders at the same time. It was made of cotton 
and only reached to my belt, but I found it a great comfort as you shall 
see. Ai he ha. I see it all now. The rush for our lives for the couiee 
and cover. Breathless, gasping as we reached it, we turned in time to 
stop them by a flight of arrow, and a desperate charge with axe and 
knife. So close were they that many horses were killed with the axe as 
they jammed in the gorge of the coulee in their mad haste to trample 
us under their feet. Ah! the fighting there. Three times they charged 
us there, three times we met them; they on horseback, we on foot, meet- 
ing them, springing among their horses, braining them, pulling them off 
their horses, plunging our knives in their hearts. I yo ho, I yo ho! I 
am there now. I see the heap of dead and dying, horses in heaps, blood 
everywhere; the bright sunshine, the white snow, with its trail of crimson 
where our foes fled back. My head whirls, froth is in my mouth. They 
come again—their third mad charge. I hear the roar as we rush to meet 
them, Ha koc e mat, I yo ho! I am among the horses. I seize a foeman 
by the arm and drag him from his horse; my knife drinks of his life 
blood. I yo ho! I slash at a passing horse. He is down, his entrails rolling 
on the ground. I seize his rider by the hair; a blow from some one’s 
axe scatters his brains in my face. I laugh. They are gone. Gasping for 
breath I pull one of my friends from under a dead horse. 

“Our leader’s voice attracts me; his voice tells me it is he, else I should 
not know him; he is red from head to foot. ‘Take cover’, he shouts; 
‘they come on foot, and will try the bows’. But when they did this no 
damage was done on account of our shelter in the coulee. They fired 
arrows up into the air which, descending, wounded several; then again 
the voice of our chief: ‘Friends, if we stay here some will die of cold 
and the rest by these falling arrows. Let each two who are strong 
enough take a wounded one between them, and march out three by three, 
I go first; they hem us in on all sides now; we must fight our way to 
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the other party if any would survive; keep close together and fight with 
axes and knives’. 

“Like a wounded grizzly we came forth. In an instant the foemen an- 
swered our war cry and rushed to meet us. Mad was that fight. I do 
not remember much, I only know that as soon as we started another 
arrow slew the wounded one I helped to carry. Then I took his axe in 
my right hand, my knife in my left and sprang to the front, where I 
found our leader battling a road through a surging mass of Crees. By 
his side I slung the axe, making clear the road. How long it was I 
cannot tell, but at last they again drew off, and only pestered us with 
arrows. Not far away we saw the other party slowly retreating, carry- 
ing the wounded as we were. Some effort was made to keep us from 
joining them, but the cold was so great that their attack had lost much 
of its fierceness, and we soon joined the remnant of the other party. 
About this time, fresh arrivals seemed to put more life into the enemy, 
and again they came charging down upon us, but we were prepared for 
them. Ap-pi-no-kom-mit having sent all the wounded to the front, and 
formed a rear guard of the strongest men. Here we fought for a long 
time, again and again driving them back, till the sun was low in the west. 
Then said Ap-pi-no-kom-mit to me, ‘Little Bear, you have strong limbs 
and can run fast; go ahead of the people to the place where we were 
camped this morning. Tell any one you find there to go on to the large 
grove of timber we passed through last night; you go there ahead of 
the rest and build large fires to keep them warm; the Crees have all 
our clothing; be swift or many will die of the cold’. 

“So I ran as fast as I could, passing the wounded ones, giving them 
my message; till at last there was but one track, and the trail of blood 
for me to follow. 

“Soon I saw one running in front of me, not steadily, but like one 
drunk, and as I overtook him I glanced at his face. He was a boy of 
about 15 years. A shot from a gun at close range had blown the whole 
of his under jaw away, and his tongue was hanging on his breast, great 
icicles of blood and saliva frozen to it and his breast. I looked but 
once at him then hurried on. He never reached our camp. He would 
first get too weak to run, then go to sleep with the cold. I never want 
to see one like him again. Even now, sometimes I dream and see again 
the look in his eyes as I passed him, and I ofttimes think he thought me 
a coward running away, seeing I had no wounds, and did not stop to 
give him aid. He could not know that the lives of all depended on me. 
For now that the heat of battle was past, and we were retreating, all of 
the wounded and many of the others were sure to lie down and die of 
the cold if they could not get to a fire, where they could rest and warm 
themselves in their exhausted condition while we bound the hurts of 
the wounded. 

“As I ran my heart almost seemed to die as I thought of all that was 
before us. Without clothes, for five long days and nights must those 
who were strong enough struggle on, before we could hope to reach home 
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and safety, and all this must be done without food, except such as might 
chance to come in our way. No hope for the weak or wounded; they 
must fall and die, no matter how much we loved them. I had little fear 
of the Crees. The weather was too cold for them to bother us much 
after today. Even now their pursuit was but half-hearted. Of course 
a party was sure to follow us to get the scalps of those who fell behind, 
but they would be sure that none could survive the cold, and they would 
sooner that we would die the death of a dog by freezing than to give us 
the death of a warrior in battle. Do you wonder that my heart was sad 
and sick? 

“The sun was low in the west when I arrived at the grove, where the 
fires were to be built, and my heart gained some comfort here, for I found 
some sweat lodges, made out of raw hides of buffalo; these would give 
some shelter to the wounded, as we could build large fires outside of 
them; and they would be warmer than in the open air; besides the hair 
could be used to stuff the mouths of their wounds, and stop bleeding. 
I cut a large quantity of the hair off one of the hides, after I had started 
a large fire, and tying my sleeves at the ends and putting my belt very 
tight over the bottom of my shirt, I stuffed the hair inside, thereby mak- 
ing my body warm. Soon the people began to arrive, the hurt ones first, 
and among them, O-tat-to-ye, the brother of her I hoped to make my wife. 
It was easy to see that he could never live to reach his home. Bright 
red blood flowed from a hole in his breast, while an arrow had penetrated 
through his entrails, and was lodged in his backbone. It was a stout 
heart that had brought him so far. Ai-ha-ha-ha. Our hearts were heavy. 

“In silence we worked to staunch the blood or bind the hurts of all 
who required such help. At last our leader, with the rear guard! I looked 
around to see how we had fared; alas, more than half were lying in the 
snow behind us, and those who were there, more than half bore many 
wounds. But I took fresh heart from the stern faces there, for I could 
read in them the fierce resolve to live, and when summer suns were 
come to return with the avengers, when, woe betide our foemen. Before 
dawn the order came to march, the strong to help the weak. Some had 
died during the night. These we placed in a line, facing the way our 
foemen were sure to come, that they might, even in death, look in the 
face of, those they hated. 

“T and a friend took O-tat-to-ye, who was much fainter and lifted 
him to his feet, each of us placing an arm about him, while we held his 
arm over our shoulder by the other hand. We had gone but a few paces 
when he requested us to take him back to the camping ground and place 
him on the ground near the fire. This we did. Then he said, ‘Take half 
of my breech-cloth and place it over my face’. This done he said, ‘Make 
haste and go, the Crees will soon be here; do not look back, but go’. As 
we went I heard again his voice calling my name, but even weaker. He 
said, as I stood by him again, “Take the cloth from my face’. I did. ‘Kiss 
me’. This done. ‘Now place the cloth once more, I would not see them 
when they come’. I then joined the others, nor did I once look back. 
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Friend, do you know how my heart felt then? Have you ever felt a pain 
like that? We children of the prairie do not cry out and make women 
of ourselves by moaning, but our hearts can bleed in silence. I see by 
your face you understand this—the tale I have to take to his sister that I 
left him alone, and alive, to die by their hands, because I must not kill 
him. What stab in a man’s heart can give greater pain than I then felt? 
All day did they hover near us, also the wolves, drawn by the smell of 
blood. Happy the man whom the wolves got and not they, our enemies. 
As night came our leader came to me and said that I should be the one 
to go ahead and tell the tale of sorrow to the camp and ask that clothing 
and food be sent. 

“Now friend, you weli know that the man that carries a tale of sor- 
row to the camp of our people also takes his life in his hands. For 
when sorrow strikes our heart our hand is like to slay the one who has 
dared to bring the news, so fierce is our love for our own, be he friend 
or stranger that brings the message. As soon as it was dark I started on 
my journey. It was colder and the snow had begun to drift; onward all 
night I ran, resting only for a short time as I felt my strength leaving 
me, and all the next day, taking only a short sleep by a fire in the middle 
of the day, then on the same for three days. On the evening of the 
third day I neared the great camp, having traveled for three nights and 
days with no food but the berries of the rose bush which I gathered as 
I ran, and scarcely as much sleep as a man would get in half a night 
did I get in all that time. Tottering from weakness and sickness of 
heart, with gaunt cheeks and sunken eyes, my face frozen, my limbs 
bleeding where the crusted snow had bruised them, I staggered towards 
the Chief’s Lodge, for only there could I be sure of safety. I reached 
it, but not before I had been seen and recognized by some children as I 
was entering the lodge, and the cry ran from one end of the camp to 
the other that I had returned and was at the Chief’s Lodge, also all 
knew that it was a sign of bad news, when I came alone, and went there 
nrst: 

“T entered the lodge and seated myself under the ‘Medicine’, and now, 
my friend, for fear that you do not know all that that means, I will tell 
you. As you know, the door of the lodge always looks toward the rising 
sun, and the Chief’s bed is always exactly opposite it, that is, against the 
back side of the lodge, equal distance from the door if you go either to 
the right or the left as you enter, and the head is always to the north, and 
as he sits in the day time his face is always to the east toward his own 
fire and the rising sun. There are reasons for this, as you know. At 
his left hand at the head of the bed is a tripod. His pillow rests on 
one side of this, and under it he keeps his war bonnet, his tobacco and 
other sacred things, and over this, but outside of his lodge, hangs his 
‘Medicine Bag’. Now he who sits there as you see sits under the ‘Medicine’ 
and even though he be a foeman, if he succeeds in gaining that place, 
his life is saved so long as he remains there, that is provided he goes there 
for that purpose; but once out of that place any one may kill him, pro- 
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vided he has not convinced them that they ought to spare him. I entered 
the lodge and staggered to and seated myself under the ‘Medicine’ hang- 
ing down my head, heart sick and sorrowful. No one spoke, but you 
know that is our custom. My naked and forlorn condition told the ex- 
perienced eyes of the Chief, as well as the seat I occupied, to look for a 
tale of sorrow. For some time he hung his head, as if in deep thought, 
while the people on the outside of the lodge clamored for the news. Some 
of the Councillors came in and seated themselves on my left hand, but no 
one spoke. At last the Chief took his tobacco board and prepared a pipe 
of tobacco, and slowly filled his great medicine pipe; he then passed it 
to one of the Councillors who placed the stem in his mouth, turning the 
bowl towards another of the council, who placed a live coal upon it and 
lighted it, then handed it back to the Chief; who pointing the smoking 
stem toward the rising sun, prayed to the Great God above, to the sun, 
stars and moon, earth, air and water, to have pity on his people. He 
then handed the pipe to me, bidding me smoke, and ordering the women 
to prepare me food. When I had smoked and eaten in silence the Chief 
solemnly shook me by the hand and said, ‘Do any live?’ I answered 
‘Yes’. This he repeated to the people. ‘Are they in danger?’ ‘Yes, from 
starvation and wounds.’ ‘How far are they from here?’ ‘In two days 
they should be here, those who still live.’ This was told to the people 
and orders given that food and robes be taken to them. 

“Then began the hardest part of my sad work, as the people began 
to ask after their loved ones. A name would be called; I would make 
the sign that indicated living, and there would be rejoicing, but per- 
haps the next named called I would make the sign of death or wounded, 
then the sounds of mourning would begin, till at last it seemed to me 
that the whole camp was mourning. And how I hung my head in sor- 
row when I heard my poor old mother’s voice in quavering tones asking 
for her youngest born. Three times she asked and I answered not. It 
seemed as if I had not the power to make the sign I knew would break 
her poor worn heart, for she was a widow, and had had many sorrows. 
Then at last I made the sign. That wail will never leave my memory, and 
still I sat telling the sad news till but little few remained to tell and still 
it came not, that voice so loved, but so dreaded now, till at last my 
strength of heart gave way and I sprang to my feet in an agony of pain. 
‘Ask me not for O-tat-to-ye’, I shouted. ‘My heart is broke and how 
can I tell them that he too will never come to those he loved, and how 
can these lips he kissed with his dying breath speak the word that must 
break their hearts?’ Even as I spoke I heard a low cry, and I fell insen- 
sible under the medicine. In two days’ time 50 worn forms were brought 
to camp. The relief party met them just in time else not ten might have 
returned. Fifty out of three hundred! 

“It is late, my friend, and time to sleep. I have overstayed my time. 
O-tat-to-ye’s sister, why you know her, she sits at my right hand, the 
mother of my children. You would not think now that she is a grand- 
mother, that she was so beautiful as she was. My youngest grand-daugh- 
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ter looks as she used to look in those days. Get even with those Crees? 
Of course we did the next summer. I will tell you about it some time. 
It is a good story. Fifteen hundred of us went down there. It was a 
great battle. You see some more traders came to us and we bought some 
more guns and one that made a great noise and could kill farther than 
any gun I ever saw. No he was too young. Ok-ki-kit-sip-pe-me-o-tas 
was our leader then, an old war chief. Yes some time soon I will tell 
you the whole story.” Thus ends the story of a great battle as told by 
Little Bear. 
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CHAPTER, XII. 


GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE “MEDICINE LODGE” OR “THE 
PLACE OF SACRED FEASTING”.—THE GREAT 
BLACKFOOT CEREMONY. 


Taken as a whole, the Medicine Lodge may be described as an annual 
meeting, where all the people of an Indian nation congregate for the 
purpose of religious worship, thanksgiving and afterwards feasting. “Also 
after the religious part is finished and the feasting is going on, members 
of the tribe standing within the sacred precincts of the lodge recount 
their deeds of valor, in the presence of all the people and in this way is 
their history handed down from generation to generation. An old Indian 
once said to me, “My friend, you white people have books in which you 
keep records of all that is done; this is our way of keeping our records, 
and I like this way best for a man stands in the presence of all the 
people and tells his deeds, and if he lied the young men would tell him 
so, besides one dare not lie in the Medicine Lodge. While with you whites, 
a man can go away by himself and write lies and perhaps some would 
believe him. It is not good that one gain honor or praise for a lie.” 

It is believed by some that the Medicine Lodge that we see in these 
days is descended from the Jewish feast of the Passover. It is an annual 
religious festival and takes place at what may be called their harvest 
time, that is when the berries are ripe. This being the only harvest they 
had in olden times, before they began to adopt the ways of the whites. 
Some may think I am wrong as to the time of the holding of the festival, 
but Iam not. There are many other festivals held during the year which 
are called by whites “Medicine Lodges’, but they are only religious cere- 
monies something of a similar nature, and having nothing to do with 
the Medicine Lodge proper. 

As I said it is an annual ceremony and begins in this way. Some- 
time during the year and after the last Medicine Lodge, some religious 
man and wife, feeling the hand of the Divine Creator resting heavy upon 
them through sickness, war, or any danger, make a vow, that if by the 
divine aid, they safely pass through the trouble, whatever it may be, 
they will build a Medicine Lodge, in which all the people may worship 
Him. This vow is made public as soon as possible to all. There may of 
course be several who make this vow, though generally not very many 
as it is only in the greatest trouble that a vow is made. 

If it should happen that none through the above causes have made 
the vow, then just before the time that the preparation for the lodge 
should begin, some devout man and wife give notice that they will build 
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it, as those who have built a Medicine Lodge attain great honor. (Let 
me explain that the word “Medicine” as applied in this article means 
“sacred’’.) 

In the Northwest the berries are ripe in August, so about the first 
of June preparation begins. The first thing to be done is to gather a 
sufficient number of tongues of buffalo, or in these latter days, of oxen, 
to make dried meat for the ceremonies. This takes some time, as very 
large numbers are required, the quantity varying according to the number 
of people who are to take part in the festival. These are made into “Dry 
Meat” in this manner. The skin must be removed so carefully that no 
hole is made in it. If a hole should be made that particular tongue be- 
comes defiled and is unfit for use, also it is a sign if the skin is cut that 
the animal to which it belonged was unclean, and.as such not to be used. 
The tongue being skinned, it is cut into long thin strips, placed in the 
sun and dried. The greatest care must be taken all through the prepa- 
ration, both in the skinning and drying so each piece may be perfectly 
done, and only those known to be experts are permitted to assist. The 
collection and preparing of the tongues has most likely taken more than 
six weeks, and it is now time to begin the preparation for the ceremony. 

But first let me diverge for a moment to give an explanation which 
I hope will assist the reader to a correct understanding of what is to 
follow. The Indians believe in Witchcraft, Ghosts, Spiritualism, and in 
rare cases a little Mesmerism in a very crude state is found, and they have 
stories of some of the most extraordinary things which have happened, 
but as it is with us, I fear their days of miracle have passed. Now as I 
say, they do believe in all the things I have mentioned above (and so 
do some of us as you know), but all of those things are quite separate 
from their religious belief. The line is quite as distinctly drawn as 
it is in our case. Not every one would be able to find out where the 
difference is, as the Indians are not very communicative on such sub- 
jects, as they have long ago found out that the whites consider their re- 
ligion as something to be abhorred, and all wrong. The history of the 
world tells what is thought of a man who comes among a people and 
tells them they are wrong in their religious belief; also what happens 
when one set of people try to force a new idea on a reluctant people, 
in place of one which they already have and which has proved good 
enough up to date. And our argument is of no convincing force in 
most cases for when we try to convince the Indian that his religion is 
a bad one, before we have spoken to him for five minutes on the subject, 
he sees that we know absolutely nothing about his religion, and his mind 
is logical enough to see at once that we are not fitted to argue on a sub- 
ject of which we have little or no knowledge. Besides, though he respect 
you for your earnestness, his opinion of your intelligence, will be a poor 
one. I know as a fact on account of the difficulty of making ourselves 
properly understood, the Indian generally looked upon us as of an in- 
ferior race, and the literal translation of the word the Crees use, to indi- 
cate white man means “A Greenhorn” or novice. Having this opinion 
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of us is it any wonder that we are slow in finding out more of the deeper 
thoughts of their hearts? 

The first thing done in the building of the lodge is in purifying of 
those who are to build it, and of the “Medicine Men” who are to act as 
the High Priests. This is done by fasting and prayer which continues 
until sunrise of the fifth day. Soon after sunrise, the woman who has 
vowed to build the lodge, assisted by her friends, begins her work. First, 
she gathers a sufficient number of lodge poles and takes them to the place 
where the lodge is to be built, and making several sets of tripods places 
them in position as supports, other poles being lashed crosswise to them. 
Then the whole is covered with the skins or canvas of which their lodges 
are made, thus making a crescent shaped “Leanto”’ open all along the 
front, but closed at the back and facing the sunrise. This consumes the 
time till about noon when the priests (who have been at prayer all the 
morning) approach from the east, each of them accompanied by people 
carrying the prepared tongue, in skins made for that purpose out of 
rawhide. -(These skins have the hair off and are cut so as to fold in 
the same manner that we make an envelope and are tied together by raw- 
hide strings and are highly decorated with Indian drawings in various 
colors.) Each priest selects his station in an open space between two of 
the tripods, and the “Skin” of tongue is placed in front of him. The priests 
at all times face the east after they enter the lodge. As soon as all the 
priests are seated in their proper positions and the people have formed 
two lines, the men on one side and the women and children on the other, 
the second step in the festival begins. First down the lane formed by 
the people, marches in pride, the woman who is building the lodge, carry- 
ing in her arms a large roll called a “Medicine Bag’’, containing those 
sacred things which are considered necessary adjuncts in its construc- 
tion. This and a ‘Medicine Pipe’ filled with tobacco she hands to her 
husband (who is the “High Priest’? for the occasion), at the same time 
calling on the Sun, Moon, Stars, Earth, Air and Waters to bear witness 
that she is keeping her vow to God, saying to them, “O, ye who are His 
servants, bear witness for me that His blessing may fall on me and 
mine”. The priest lights the pipe’ with a coal from the sacred fire 
which he has built in front of the center of the Lodge, and as the smoke 
ascends in incense, the stem is pointed towards the elements named, 
so that the spirits controlling them may partake, if they so wish. Then 
placing his hand in blessing on the woman’s head, a short prayer is said, 
when she places both her hands on his shoulders, letting them glide 
slowly down them as far as the elbow, then rising, she turns to the skin 
holding the sacred food (Tongue), selects a piece and holding it in her 
hand again marches down the lane to some clear place where she can see 
the sun. Then holding up the sacred food toward the sun she prays. © 
“Hear me O, Thou Sun, that seest all I do by day and Thou, O Moon and 
Stars that keep watch by night, hear me! Bear witness that I speak the 
truth. O, Ye, from whom nothing is hid! Bear witness that I am a pure 
woman; that I am faithful to my husband and love him and my children. 
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And Thou, Great Spirit, Creator of all, hear the voice of she who has 
been faithful, as Thou hast commanded. Accept now, O Thou Great 
Creator, the thanks of one whom Thou hast blessed. Bless my husband, O 
Chief of all; bless my children. Hear the prayer of one who has kept 
herself pure and ever prayed unto Thee.” And in this strain she would 
keep on for perhaps half an hour, but we will leave her at her devotions 
and see what the rest are doing. As soon as the “Medicine Woman” (as 
the one I have just told of is called) has retired from the lodge, all 
those who have made vows during the past year go forward as soon as 
there is room for them, to one of the priests, carrying in their hands 
banners or skins to be dedicated to the Deity in fulfillment of their vows, 
each coming back with the coveted piece of sacred food, which could not 
be eaten until their prayers were over. In the case of the men, this was 
done quietly and in a few words, but with the women it was different. 
They made long prayers and soon the plain would be covered with women 
each holding up her morsel of tongue towards the setting sun, and with 
tears running down their faces asking blessings on those they loved, till 
the scene became both impressive and pathetic. The sun would be down 
long before it would be completed and in large camps it might be two 
or three days before all were finished. One curious feature of this part 
of the festival was that one could be sure that none but those of good 
moral character would take part, for owing to the custom of all of the 
warriors confessing to each other it was known to all of the secret societies 
if one was unchaste, and if such ones attempted to go forward to procure 
a piece of the sacred food the soldiers would drag them back and punish 
them publicly. 

Just fancy if you can such a scene as this at the second step in the 
building of the ‘‘Medicine Lodge”. Say it is half an hour before sun down. 
Every man, woman and child in the camp is there, even if they are sick 
and have to be carried, so long as their life is not in danger, the throngs 
of people making the long lane down which devotees pass with their 
offerings; the large crescent shaped lodge, open in front; the sacred fire 
burning; some ten or twelve priests, each sitting in his place, murmuring 
prayers and blessings, offering the sacred incense of tobacco to God, and 
His servants, the elements; the plain covered with praying women weeping 
in an ecstacy of religious fervor—and then the sounds of such a scene. 
Fancy yourself a spectator at a short distance from them, the hoarse 
murmur of the crowd, the voices of careless children as they play, the 
barking of dogs, the neighing of horses, and most likely the rushing roar 
of some river as its plunging course it takes to lower levels, hurrying 
on to the more peaceful scenes of civilization, then on again to the frozen 
seas of the north. The spectator of thoughtful mind would not be long 
in discovering the strangeness of it all, and if he understood what he saw, 
he would have food for thought for many a day. It would be most natural 
if he should ask himself. “Who are these people? Where do they come 
from? Where do they get these ideas which belong to another world?” 

As soon as the foregoing ceremony has been finished the priests retire 
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to their lodges until the following day, and the crescent-shaped lodge is 
taken down, the following morning the preparations begin for the third 
step in the festival. A large amount of preparation occupies the time 
until nearly noon. All the women who have partaken of the sacred food 
turn out bedecked in buckskin dresses on the bosom of which are all 
kinds of specimens of Indian decorative art, done in beads or porcupine 
quill, or elk teeth, while their faces are decorated in many styles and 
colors, red, yellow, green and a kind of bronze being the favorites. The 
horses upon which they are mounted are no less gaily caparisoned, in 
buckskin, beads, paint and feathers. To each horse a “Travois” is attached. 
The young men are also out in their war-paint and feathers, armed and 
mounted on the best horses they can get, and with much drumming and 
singing they proceed to the woods to bring in the “Medicine Pole’ which 
has been already selected by the priests. This (a largeish tree with a fork 
about 25 feet from the ground) is cut and trimmed and the larger end 
made fast upon the travois attached to the “Medicine Woman’s” horse, 
the other travois range up on each side and are also made fast to the pole 
by ropes. Then the fun begins, the start is made, at a walk, to drag 
the pole to the place where it is to be erected, but the pace is gradually 
increased to a mad, wild gallop, the women whipping their ponies and 
laughing in the excitement of the furious speed at which they move; the 
young men in the rear of them yelling, circling their horses at racing 
speed, firing their guns at the pole as they pass and repass. I do 
not think one could wish to see a wilder or more exciting scene. When 
they reach the place where the pole is to be erected the hubbub ceases and 
it is planted in an upright position, then other posts about seven feet 
in height are put in the ground at intervals, in a circle about the “Medi- 
cine Pole’. Then long poles are lashed from post to post, thus completing 
the circle except on the eastern side where a doorway about twelve feet 
wide is left. Other poles are then placed as rafters from the outer posts 
to the forks of the ‘“‘Medicine Pole’’, and the whole of the sides and the 
eaves of the roof are covered with brush to form a shelter for the people. 
On the west side opposite the door and looking to the east a small inner 
sanctuary about ten by twelve feet is built. This is the resting place of 
the priests during the remainder of the festival and none but they may 
enter the sacred precincts. 

These preliminaries finished, a procession of priests is formed at the 
lodge of the High Priest, the “Medicine Bag” and all of the banners 
and other pledges offered up by the people are carried by the priests 
to the “Medicine Lodge” as the new structure has been named by the white 
men; but which the Indians call “The Place of Sacred Feasting”. The 
“Medicine Bag’’ and the other gifts are placed upon the pole at the point 
where the rafters cross it, and in sight of the sun, the priests praying in 
loud voices and asking God to accept their offerings; a skin rope is tied 
to the fork of the pole, long enough to reach to the ground; a square 
hole is dug in front of the pole and the sacred fire placed in it, thus 
making it, that the sanctuary pole, fire and open door all look to the 
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rising sun (of course every soul in the camp has been an interested looker 
on at these rites). 

And now comes an unpleasant part of the performance, the tortures. 
Some of the whites call this “Making Braves” or warriors. It is nothing 
of the sort. It is simply the keeping of a vow to God. There are reason- 
able grounds for the white race to have made the mistake they have about 
this rite. First, as I said before, the Indians do not care to tell too much 
of their affairs to the whites for fear of being laughed at or scorned; 
second, the man who goes through this ordeal gains great honor, so great 
that all young men aspire to find an excuse to go through it; third, no 
man’s courage is ever questioned who has performed the rite. The most 
common reasons for vowing to “Do the Torture” are recovery from des- 
perate sickness through prayer, escape from ones enemy and non-success 
on the war path on account of the anger of God. Those who are to go 
through this rite have been fasting from three to ten days according to 
their vow. All being ready, the name of the one who is to be first on 
the list is called. 

He comes forward, stripped of all clothing except his breech-cloth and 
moccasins, looking pale and thin after his fast, you may be sure. He 
is met by two priests who place him on his back near the pole. One of 
them takes the skin of the devotee’s right breast between his thumb and 
finger, pulls it up, at the same time pressing a block of wood against 
one side while the other priest presses an arrow through from the opposite 
side. A skewer of hard wood is then passed through the hole thus made 
in his flesh, the other breast is then treated in the same way, then, turn- 
ing their man over, a third skewer is placed through the skin of the right 
shoulder blade. On to this last is hung a heavy bull hide shield. Then 
as he stands on his feet the rope attached to the pole is brought over 
to where he is and two stout thongs at the end of it are made fast, one 
to each breast. The priests then go into the Sanctuary. 

The devotee, walking to the ‘‘Medicine Pole” places his arms about it 
and looks upward, muttering a short prayer. This done he steps back a 
pace, knowing that all eyes are upon him. He pauses a moment, then 
bringing his clenched fists to his breast looks upward, and throwing his 
arms wide apart rushes backward with all his speed till the rope fastened 
to his breasts stops him. Then with his war cry ringing loud and long 
he dances first to the left then to the right the whole weight of his body 
supported by the skewers through his flesh, the skin of his breasts being 
pulled out at least a foot from his body. You would turn sick, as I did, 
it seems so long before the skin breaks and the victim falls prostrate, 
expiring, one would almost think, but no! he springs to his feet, seizes the 
shield, drags it from the quivering flesh, throws it on the ground and 
without a look to the right or left walks in silence from the lodge. 

If he is silent the people are not. The sounds are blood-curdling. The 
war cry of the men mingled with the shrill cry of the women is like 
nothing on earth. Perhaps the cries of the damned in Hell will be like 
that weird cry. There is not the least use in the world in trying to tell 
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you what it is like. Go and hear it and you will feel it in your marrow, 
or fancy you can the rest of your life. 

There may be a great many of these devotees but a description of one 
is enough to give one an idea of them all. When that part is finished 
women come from the lodges with cooked food, berries and meat and 
soup. All are expected to help themselves, and this part of the show is 
much like a picnic among ourselves, only that at this time begins the 
“Coup counting” as it is called, but which you may better understand if 
I call it the telling of their deeds of valor on the war path. An old Chief 
comes forward near the sacred fire. In his arms are some five or six short 
sticks. Taking one of the sticks in his right hand he relates the circum- 
stances in connection with some deed of bravery which he has done, ending 
with the words, ‘This is to show that I speak truly’, and throws the stick 
onto the sacred fire, while the women give their shrill cry of applause, 
and in this manner he continues until all the sticks are put on the fire 
one for each coup or deed. There is often great excitement during the 
telling of some particularly great coup. When all are finished at the 
door of the lodge will appear some thirty or forty mounted warriors, 
who will give a sham battle, with this difference, from those we are 
accustomed to see, that they enact over again some battle in which the 
actors have taken part, new men being put in the place of those who 
were killed and of the enemy. This is most interesting and at the same 
time is a most effective drill in practical warfare for the rising genera- 
tion. None of your theories there which prove to be ill-founded when 
put to a practical test, that leaves you with a defeated army on your hands 
and a pile of foolscap a foot high to be covered with dull explanation as 
to how it was unavoidable. No sir, common sense and the theory that 
a man is a great fool to let the other fellow get his scalp is their school 
of war, and the quicker some of our Generals copy the strategy of some 
buck Indian the quicker will the people demand that he get advancement 
through some other channel than that of social or political favoritism. 
No wonder that the society lady is becoming a nuisance on our battlefields 
—or mar them. They want to go and see how the dear boys (old and 
young) are getting along, besides if the “Bronze” doesn’t become Bertie’s 
cheek we will bring him home and put him on the Staff. Poor boy! 

Don’t think because I said nothing about them that the Drums were 
idle during this third step of the festival. They were going all the time 
except when some one was counting his Coups, or making a speech and 
even then they came in at the place where a white audience would be likely 
to applaud. Also on the evenings there is dancing along with the feasting. 
As a general rule, the third step of the ‘Medicine Lodge”’ lasts for three 
or perhaps four days, when the people go back to their usual avocations. 
There are several other religious festivals but this is the principal one, 
and the only one which people of other tribes make a regular habit of 
coming to see. Ee W.5: 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
IN THE BEGINNING: A LEGEND OF THE BLACKFEET. 


In the beginning, there was but one man, and one woman, and they 
had two children, two beautiful boys. This family dwelt in a Lodge, on 
the banks of a great river, in a land where it was always Summer. Storms 
came not, and never a wind, stronger than would stir the leaves, so that 
their whisperings might hush a babe to sleep. The Lodge stood by a 
river bank, where prairie lands in waves of green and gold and blue, met 
woodlands cool and shady bowers. By day, birds sang in the trees, the 
busy bees hurried, humming from flower to flower, gathering store to 
feed their young. At night, in the pale moonlight, nature seemed to 
sleep, sung to rest by the wavelets as they rolled with silvery sighing 
voices ’gainst the shore. In the mornings the man would go forth for 
the day’s hunt, coming home in the evening, laden with furs and meat. 
Sitting in the lodge, he would drum and sing while the woman prepared 
the evening meal; this done and the little ones laid to rest, the man smoked 
in peace listening the while to the woman as she told of her day’s work 
thus :— 

“First, when my love was gone, I swept and made fit the lodge for 
thy return. Having made all neat both in and out, thy sons in the waters 
cool I laved; on my shoulders sat the younger, while by my side the elder 
swam, with stroke as bold as thine. Then with pigments, I made their 
faces gay, and as on the bank I sat to braid my hair. The fishes leaping 
sprang into the air, thine elder son, clapped his hands with joy and said, 
that when he was a man, he would dive beneath the waters and slay the 
largest and bring it home to me his mother. Then as the sun stronger 
grew, beneath a shading tree, I labored long, fleshing and hoeing and 
oiling skins to make thy clothing. Then when the fiery ball of day had 
reached its greatest height, thy little ones were fed and put to sleep and 
when I saw they slept in peace, my daily journey to the forest next I 
took to gather wood for the night. Not long after my return, I saw thy 
form in the distance on thy homeward journey and my heart rejoiced, 
and now my love this is all my day, except, that as thou seest, I sew upon 
thy moccasins as I talk to thee, making them strong that thy feet may 
receive no hurt as thou goest upon the chase tomorrow, and ill would 
rest my head upon thy bosom through the night did I not these things 
each day for love of thee.” Day after day the woman labored to make 
the man and his children happy and daily the man went forth that he 
might slay food for those at home. The birds and the woman sang by 
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day and while the clear silver moon looked down the waters she sang 
by night; and all on earth was peaceful. 

One day as the woman went to the forest for wood, seeing afar one 
tree whose branches were naked and dry, such as were best for the eve- 
ning fire, she approached the tree which seemed hollow, and one that 
might easily be felled, thus bringing the dry limbs within her reach. 
She reached the tree and sounded on its trunk with her axe of stone to 
see if indeed her thought was aright. When lo, from a hole near the top, 
came forth a snake, both beautiful and terrible, and as the serpent’s eyes 
looked upon her, she seemed fastened to the ground even as a tree is 
rooted. Slowly round and round the tree, the serpent wound his way in 
silence, while she, her eyes filled with fear, could but gaze. At last it 
reached the ground, when behold, it uprose a man, more beautiful than 
she had thought man could be, and thus addressed her :— 

“O, thou beauteous one; long, long have I waited for thee in vain. 
Happy this bright day on which at last thou hast come to me; let fear 
depart from thy sweet eyes, for I will teach thee, thy heart doth sleep, 
sweet one. Soon shall it sing the song of love; soon shall it awake. Well 
shalt thou know the day of its awakening, for then its burning throbs 
shall guide thy hurrying footsteps hither, that I may seal our love with 
a burning kiss upon thy lips; keep in thy heart the things which thou hast 
seen today and all that thou hast heard. Speak not, for I would not hear 
thy voice till thou canst say, ‘I love’, and as yet, that, thou knowest not.” 

The woman heard, she spoke not, but at the last words turned away. 
Within her heart a strange new fire. One lingering look she gave, half 
fear, half wonder, at that shining face. Then, as she stole away from 
him,—‘““Tomorrow love let me but look on thy sweet face, thou knowest 
now my abiding place’. She with bewildered and slow uncertain step 
reached home at last. What strange new fire this, that filled her heart. 
Why came not joy to her heart at sound of her children’s voices as of 
yore? When evening came her hands all idle, she watched in silence the 
face of her lord. She was aweary. Why shone not in his face the light, 
that, in that of the hidden one, filled her heart with fire? And as the 
moon rode through the sky and the waves sang on, all the world was at 
peace but her heart. As she lay her burning head upon his breast, sleep, 
nor peace came not. And when the morrow’s sun hung burning in mid 
air, with shamed face, and halting step, refusing to go, yet going, as her 
heart led her on, till she reached the tryst, the signal gave, nor looked, 
even as by her side he stood and said. ‘“‘Why sad sweet one, dost feel 
the pain love’s birth doth bring? Soon shall thy heart sing a song of 
love, and thou shalt know, and feel, that thou wouldst die, should love 
again from thee depart. Look sweet one, look into my eyes, read there 
the tale, while encircling arms hold thy bosom close to mine that I may 
feel thy heart beats echoing the fiercer throbs of mine. Ah, sweet one, 
now dost thou feel the first sweet pain of love. Thy sweet shamed 
glance, the hovering smile upon thy lips the tale doth tell. Seal it dear 
one, seal it, upon my lips with thine’. She was lost, and sin entered the 
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world in the guise of love. Day after day they met, these two, at the 
noontide hour, each time finding it harder still to part. More and more, 
did the woman leave undone the tasks it had been her daily wont to do. 
The man noted her silence, said naught, but pondered deeply. No more 
through the silent night did she rest her head upon his bosom while she 
slept. One morning after leaving on his daily search for food, he re- 
turned at noontide hour to find the woman gone; soon his searching eyes 
the well worn path to the forest found, and following saw what made 
his heart turn cold and dead. Long he gazed in silence, then returning 
to the lodge awaited her returning. Blithe was her song, till she saw his 
face, saw in its dark lines that he knew. At the same moment her sin 
in all its hideousness stood before her. She kneeled in silence at his 
feet, nor asked for mercy, seeing the thunder in his face. One swift blow 
and her severed head upon the earth did roll. And now ’tis told how in 
the moonlight while the waters sang, came a woman’s ghost and lament- 
ing, wrought the livelong night fleshing and oiling and hoeing phantom 
skins and shaping them into moccasins and clothing for little boys. How 
when the sun is highest in the heavens ofttimes can be heard the voice of 
one lamenting in the forest depths, and all the people know there is no 
place in the happy hunting grounds, the sand hills, where all hope to go 
at death, for an unfaithful wife. And ever as the years pass, on the day 
that the woman died, in anger comes the Frost Spirit from the north and 
hushes the singing of the waters in fetters of ice, driving the birds before 
a rain of ice till their voices are hushed, and all the world is cold, and the 
winds roar, and the frost seeks to kill all living things, till after seven 
moons the Spirit of the West Wind in pity drives the Frost Spirit back 
to his home again when the birds return and the flowers bloom and the 
waters sing at night. HeaWee: 


SIX SE-KA-QUON: ANOTHER LEGEND OF THE BLACKFEET NATION. 


Among the Indians of the Northwest are many peculiar customs, some 
of them of great antiquity, and perhaps founded on some tradition, the 
very existence of which, is a puzzle to the student of anthropology. Many 
of them bear such close resemblance to the accepted traditions of sacred 
history, as to make one wonder where they got them from. Anyhow the 
existence of them, however distorted they may be, would go far toward 
convincing one that there must have been a time when these people held 
the same belief as the ancient Jews, or one obtained from the same source. 
Let their origin be what it may. As to the origin of these people I have 
nothing to say, but I can have my own opinions however crude they may 
be. Of one thing I am certain, and that is that they had these traditions 
long before they ever saw a white man, or heard of him. It is not likely 
that anything I write here, will be considered of enough importance to 
attract the attention of those scholars who make these things their study. 
But if any of them should happen to notice these translated traditions, I 
have only this to say: I tell them, as they were told to me by the Indians 
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and I am satisfied that they are as I say, of a time before the whites 
were ever heard of. They also have many stories of the time that they 
first knew of the white race, and if I ever ask them which is the oldest 
story, they always answer: “Oh those things happened lately, and those 
other things happened long before, so long that we do not know where 
we lived at the time. We left the South Country over the mountains, and - 
came here, long before the white men came to this country. Why it is 
only four or five old men ago that the whites first came”. So understand 
that I only attempt to translate their stories, and as occasion may re- 
quire, I will perhaps, put in some explanation here and there, as I am 
sure, that if they are interesting at all, it will be the Indian part, and 
not mine which will please you. 

Among the Indians, if a boy as he gets along towards manhood, shows 
no inclination to become either a hunter or a warrior, he is looked down 
on by the other members of the nation or tribe, and if after a reasonable 
time he still shows no sign of becoming more manly the “Soldiers” are 
in the habit of compelling him to put a squaw dress on and to forever 
dress as such, and to go with the women, and do a woman’s work in the 
camp. I have seen a case of this kind, where a young man was given 
a woman’s dress, and name, and who was always known as a woman, till 
the day of his death; which did not occur until he was over forty years 
of age. The fact that he was not a woman was not known to many white 
people, who saw him often. 

The subject of this sketch, lived in very ancient times. Far, far back 
in the ages, so far back, that they have no tradition as to where the 
people lived at the time. They only know that it happened, before the 
three tribes that form their nation were separated from each other, and 
that the incident here related was the first cause of separation. At the 
time I speak of they were ruled by a chief named Three Bulls, who was 
very old; so old that he delegated much of his power to his two elder 
sons. “Pei-con-ne-o-quon” the elder, being a great hunter, was made 
Hunting Chief of the nation. While the second son, “‘Ki-nah-o-quon,” be- 
ing the greatest warrior in the nation, was made War Chief in his 
father’s place. The youngest son had never shown any inclination to 
either hunt or go to war, so his elder brothers told the soldiers to carry 
out the rule, and dress him as a woman. This was done, but the boy did 
not submit. He went to his father, who was nearly blind, and told him 
of the indignity which had been put upon him. Saying, “Father for long 
have I in secret mourned, because my heart was weak, and I went not 
to the hunt, or on the trail of our enemies; and now, this disgrace is put 
upon me. Have pity on me my father, and help me, give me a blessing 
that will remove this weakness of heart from me. Let not a son of thine 
be so disgraced’. 

And his father had pity on him, and bade him come for his blessing. 
The old chief took live coals from the fire, and put them in water that 
the fire might leave them, and with these, he blackened the feet of his 
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younger son, and said to him: “Put on thy father’s war dress. This 
done call the people together”’. 

When the people were assembled the old chief came out of his lodge 
and addressed them as follows. “Listen, O my people, to the voice of thy 
father. Behold this my son, whom I have this day given a name, I have 
blackened his feet, and from this day ye shall know him as the Blackfoot 
(Sixsekaquon), and he shall be the chieftain of all my people, for behold 
{ have made him a great warrior, and a great hunter, even greater than 
his brothers, whose chief he has become, for behold, he wears the war 
bonnet of me his father, and he shall be mighty in the Council, and for- 
ever shall his children hold the chieftainship after him, but that I may 
not do evil, I divide the nation into three tribes, that each of my sons 
and their children may still be chiefs. A third of the people I give to 
each, but forever, shall my youngest son and his children hold the place 
of Head Chief of the whole people; and the sign of the Blackfeet shall be 
‘Sup-po-mouk-se-co’ (The Crowsfoot), and so it was until the whites 
bought the land of us and the buffalo left us for our sins; and we had to 
learn the ways of the whites’. So says Little Bear. 


THE ‘“‘SOU-KE-TAP-PI.”’ 


The following is set down as it was told to Mr. Spicer by an Indian :— 

“You tell me that the white race came from over the Great Water, 
and that before that, they came over another water, not so great as the 
Great Water, and through forests and over mountains and going back- 
wards in your story till at last you come to a great country of plains 
and rivers and lakes, but you are not able to tell me much about the 
people as they lived in those days except that they lived much as we do 
today, perhaps, in lodges, and their riches were in flocks and herds the 
same as us. Why the story sounds like some old man telling the children, 
of our people of long ago. We have stories as you know of our people of 
a time so long ago that the story is like the story of some dream, but 
there is one story that does not come to us, as a little ray of light through 
an opening in the clouds, but is like a broad trail along the road back- 
ward to the beginning, and it begins, far to the south of here. Our people 
had lived at the place I now speak of so long, that there is no story telling 
us where they came from before they came there; and perhaps, that is 
the place where the Great Spirit first told the people to dwell, anyhow, 
there is no one sure that we ever lived in any other place, but I suppose 
we did, for people are always moving. Well, we had lived in this place 
for a long time and were rich, but a drouth came and the people were 
starving, many died, and all were bound to die, if no rain came. 

“The Chiefs and Medicine Men prayed for help to the Great Chief of 
all above us, and in answer to their prayers, came a message to the Head 
Chief in a dream, that he was to take the people over the mountains to 
the east, where plenty would be found. This message he gave, and all 
the plain was covered with people following their Chief; after many days 
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and much suffering, the Chief brought them to a place, where all the 
people, could see the plains on the other side of the mountains; and to 
their joy they saw green grass, great herds of buffalo, deer, elk, antelope 
and bear among them so fat and lazy, that they would not try to kill the 
game that came by them without fear. The people rushed down into 
the plain and killed and feasted for many days, then when the game be- 
came too wild they moved in an easterly direction along the banks of a 
river, until after many years they came to where the river flowed into a 
great river coming from the north, then they turned their steps north 
until the river became a little stream, and on the east they found a great 
water, and trees on all the land, so they turned back again to where the 
buffalo were more plentiful and traveling towards the west after many 
years they again saw the mountains. 

“All this long journey had taken more time than we can count, for 
the people stayed long in one place before moving to another, besides 
they had to fight their way through foes on every side. This country, 
we took from the Snake People and have had to fight for it all the time 
since we came here. For this was the best country of them all for game. 
We had been here about four hundred winters when the whites came and 
killed all the buffalo. No war for our young men now, no skins of buffalo 
to make lodges and living in these cloth lodges is killing us fast. We 
cannot live in the close dirty stinking houses that the whites live in, we 
die even faster. A young man of our tribe who has learned what the 
speaking’ paper says, tells me that the whites know that we are all to 
die off, so that none will be left, and he tells me that in one of the white 
man’s books, is written down a speech of an Indian, who says he is the 
last of all his tribe. It is easy to die, but it seems hard that the day will 
come that there will be no little children to come after us to offer prayers 
to the God who made us. Ah me when I think of it my heart seems to 
be low in the ground, and dead, dead.” 


THE LEGEND OF THE BIG STONES. 


In Southern Alberta may be seen an immense row of stones of great 
size. They are of granite and extend in a straight line from the vicinity 
of Chief Mountains, Montana, U. S. A., in a northerly direction for at 
least one hundred miles. In some places they are far apart, perhaps 
miles and in others they lie thickly scattered and may be but a few rods 
from each other. They are evidently foreign rock and some think that 
they show the track of some glacier of prehistoric times, while others 
think that they mark the course of some earthquake and this would 
appear to be the most reasonable explanation as from the Mountains east 
you will find the rock formation greatly disturbed, and the coal beds as 
well until you come to the point where these rocks lie, but if this is the 
case they must have come from a great depth, as granite does not appear 
in any river beds where the upheaval shows the “Bed Rock”. This queer 
line of rocks evidently excited the curiosity of the Indians, also, and they 
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explain them too. But before I tell you the Indian version, I must tell 
you that they have a belief that God at one time lived amongst his people 
—had the same nature, the same weaknesses as themselves, in fact was 
human and to judge by some of their stories was fond of practical joking 
once in a while too. The legend that is to follow gives, I think, a good 
example of one of the peculiar traits of Indian character. If an Indian 
has got something he does not want he will come to you with a heart as 
big as an ox and give it to you, and you will soon find out that he expects 
you to show that the whites are just as big hearted as the indian, or if 
an Indian gives you a present for the above reason, and then finds that 
he does want it he will come to you and coolly ask you for it back again 
no matter how badly you may want to keep it and if you do not give it 
back he will get it by one means or another, even if he has to steal it. 
And stealing is all right according to their code, which says that you 
should have been alert enough to hold on to your property. They think 
that the man who is so sleepy as to let you steal from him deserves to 
lose and the thing stolen becomes the property of the thief, only they 
don’t call it stealing in the cases I refer to, they call it war. 

I should have said legends for there are two of them, only the legends 
do not refer to just the same stones. It would appear that in some pre- 
historic time, likely during the glacial period, those stones had been de- 
posited on the prairie, beginning at a point, say one hundred miles north 
of Chief Mountain; in the Territory of Alberta they continue in an almost 
straight line to the mountain, and it would seem as if a glacier had 
moved over this ground, gradually melting as it moved south, thus drop- 
ping huge boulders in its course until at last, reaching the higher ground 
near Chief Mountain, it became stationary and gradually melted, thus 
forming the line of rocks that give rise to one legend, and deposited 
scattered boulders at the south end of the line, which has given rise to 
the other legend. I do not know the first thing in the world about the 
Glacial Period and am likely to be wrong about the whole thing, as I 
surely am if the Indian story is right. Anyway the story will portray 
some of the traits of human nature. First let me explain a little. Nappie 
means an old man and there is a tradition that God once wandered among 
the Indians, was very powerful and at the same time often amused him- 
self by playing tricks and was altogether human in his nature while 
among them. The legend says that one day in the early spring when the 
weather was hot, Nappie was going along on some errand of mischief 
and that he was carrying his robe over his shoulder, as it was too hot 
to wear it and that finding it still a burden and being tired he sat down 
on a large stone to rest himself and, finding the stone very cold, thus 
addressed it. All things being annimate to him: 

‘Poor stone, how cold you are. Have you been like this for long” 

“You ought to know, you gave me no covering except a little moss, and 
that the buffalo came and rubbed off”’. 

“Too bad!! too bad!! I will show you that my heart is good’, said 
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Nappie. “Here take my own robe to keep you warm”, and the old man 
went on his way holding his head much higher, for the stone was sure 
to tell all the world of his goodness, besides if he had not given the robe 
to the stone he should have thrown it away, for it was too hot for one 
to kill one’s self carrying a load like that all summer. 

“Nothing like a little diplomacy once in a while you see”, thought 
Nappie, and a self complacent smile could be seen hovering on his lips 
as he thought of how shrewdly he had converted the stone from an enemy 
to an active partizan on his own side, if he should ever need a helping 
hand. 

But a change came over the scene, Nappie had forgotten about O-muc- 
po-ti-ye, the great snow storm that comes in the days between the summer 
and spring months. This storm changes summer weather to that of 
winter in the space of a few minutes, and it was on the old man almost 
before he knew it, and he was soon suffering with the cold. 

Note:—The writer has seen these big stones. They are a mystery. 
Mr. Spicer’s glacial guess will not do. The stones are in a straight line. 
It is impossible that stones dropped fortuitously from a melting glacier, 
or forced up from the earth by volcanic action should be arranged with 
mathematical precision in a straight line. We have no theory to advance. 
When among the Blackfeet we got wind of several legends, but made no 
note of them, but we remember the tenor of one, which was that the Old 
Man (Nappie) amused himself by throwing stones from the mountains 
down upon the plains. “The Old Man” River is, we take it, undoubtedly 
named after ‘““Nappie’’. 

attic 


INCIDENT AT “BIG BEAR’S” TRIAL FOR HIGH TREASON. 


The difficulties of an interpreter are greater than those on the out- 
side ever imagine, some very simple things are sometimes most difficult 
to translate into the Indian tongue. After the Rebellion of 1885 was 
over, and the trial of the leaders was going on, I was sent to the capitol 
on business of some kind and one day I happened to wander into the 
courtroom just as Big Bear, a Cree Chief, was placed in the dock to 
stand his trial. When he saw me he spoke in the sign language asking 
me if I were so and so making the sign for my name: he not being quite 
sure as his eyes were not very strong and he had not seen me for a couple 
of years: I answered yes, and showed him that I knew him by making 
his name in the same way and reminding him that I remembered the 
time when he and I used to speak Blackfoot at old Fort Walsh in the 
Cypress Mountains, when we had been very friendly in the winter of 
1882. Just at this moment his attention was called from me as they 
were beginning to read the charges against him and the interpreter 
undertook to explain to him in Cree language his native tongue. The 
substance of the charges were that he and others had conspired and 
rebelled against her Majesty’s Government. Thereby attempting to take 
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away her crown and dignity. Of course there is no such word in the Cree 
as crown, and here the trouble began. After much talk the old man 
turned to me in his distress and said in Blackfoot: “These people all lie, 
they are saying that I tried to steal the Great Mother’s Hat, how could 
I do that. She lives very far across the Great Water, and how could I 
go there to steal her hat? I don’t want her hat and did not know she 
had one.” I believe the old man thought to his last day that at least a 
part of the punishment he got was for stealing the Queen’s Hat. 
F. W.S. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CYPRESS HILLS SLAUGHTER. 


It is difficult to find an appropriate heading—that is one consistent 
with the facts—for what is generally called the “Cypress Hills Massacre”. 
A great killing it certainly was but we must decline to call it a ““massacre” 
in the ordinary connotation of that word. The opinion seemingly held 
by a great many people at the time, was that a certain pestilential body 
of Indians who were a curse to the country, and a disgrace to the race, 
received a much needed and very salutary lesson. The jury appears to 
have taken the same view. For an attack, however bloody in its results, 
made by six armed men on several hundred other armed men, however 
great the disparity in their weapons, to be called a ‘“‘massacre”’ seems to 
be a palpable misnomer. Until the facts became known it was generally 
assumed that the Indians were taken by a foul surprise, but this is not 
so. They were given the chance to return the horses they had stolen but 
refused to do so. Then the fighting began. 

In 1873 there was an American trading post in the Cypress Hills, kept 
by an American named Farwell. In the vicinity was a large camp of 
Assiniboines, of bad character. From Fort Benton, in Montana, there 
came to Farwell’s post six men, ranchers and wolfers. Their object was 
to recover horses which Indians had stolen from them. They were armed 
with repeating rifles, but were in no sense whiskey traders or American 
desperadoes. Isaac Cowie, of the Hudson’s Bay Company was officially 
connected with the district at the time, and his account of the “bloody 
lesson” as he called it, is deserving of respect. Chief Justice Wood at 
the trial said the prisoners were charged with “wanton and atrocious 
slaughter of peaceable and inoffensive people, unsuspicious of attack, 
and with having from concealment shot down forty Indians in cold blood’, 
but the evidence as reported in the Free Press at the time, fails to bear 
out his view of the occurrence. It is apparent that if the Indians, instead 
of becoming panic stricken, had only had the courage to rush the white 
men’s scanty cover, they could have overborne them by sheer numbers 
and probably with the loss of only a few men. 

When the six white men, one of whom at least was an Englishman, 
arrived at Farwell’s post, says Cowie, to recover their stolen horses, they 
sent a messenger to the Stonies demanding restitution. The demand was 
met with contempt, the Stonies turning out and making every sign of 
mockery and challenge towards the post; for what could six white men 
do towards their big numbers? The white men again sent a friendly 
Metis to say that if the horses were not returned immediately they would 
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attack the camp. And again the demand was met with derision, and a 
defiance to come and take them. A creek ran between the post and the 
camp, and within three hundred yards of the latter, and all was open 
prairie save a fringe of scrub along the creek banks. The Stonies giving 
the war-whoop and discharging their firearms in direction of the post 
dared the white men to come on. These now accepted the challenge with 
alacrity, but in rushing across the space between the post and the cut 
bank of the creek, one of them was killed by an Assiniboine’s fire. 

As soon as the other five gained shelter they opened fire, with their 
Henry repeating rifles at three hundred yards on the camp. Their fire 
was well aimed, destructive and rapid, quickly turning the yells of de- 
fiance and derision to shrieks of panic-stricken terror, and the dancing 
warriors into abject fugitives who, casting away every arm or other im- 
pediment down to the breech clout, and leaving their wives and children 
in the hail of bullets, ran for their lives, scattering for hundreds of miles 
over the prairies, until they found refuge with some friendly tribe or 
trader. 

The white men continued their slaughter, gathered and made bonfires 
of everything left in the camp, and left the bodies of eighty slain, with 
the body of the chief stuck up on a lodge pole, as a warning to evil-doers 
and an example of the power and lust of blood of the whites when fully 
aroused by indignities heaped upon them.” So writes Cowie. 

Next year (1874) the Mounted Police took peaceable possession of the 
country. They were armed with repeating rifles, the same deadly weapon ; 
and how much they owed their immunity from attack to this circumstance 
can only be conjectured. But it may well be assumed that the knowledge 
of the Indians that every one of the red coated crusaders carried a death 
dealing weapon similar to that which had worked such a slaughter among 
the Stonies, may well have inspired them with a wholesome and restrain- 
ing caution. This is Cowie’s opinion, for he writes that the effects of this 
“bloody lesson of what a few whites could do was far reaching’. The 
Canadian Indians had been accustomed to hear from the Assiniboines 
and Sioux, their boastful versions of their murders of stray white men, 
their ambuscades of American troops and success in fighting them; but 
the news of this complete rout and slaughter by only five whites, not 
soldiers but ranchers and wolfers gave pause to those who had so con- 
fidently spoken of sweeping all the newcomers from Canada out of Mani- 
toba; and had very much to do with the respect shown to the Mounied 
Police when they penetrated at first to the western plains. 

When the Mounted Police came in next year, the recent wholesale 
killing could not be ignored. Major Irvine went to Fort Benton where 
the ringleader Hammond and another were arrested by the American 
authorities, but set at liberty for want of sufficient evidence. The Major 
(afterwards Colonel and Commissioner) secured the arrest at Macleod 
of Philander Vogel and James Hughes, and one George M. Ball was 
arrested at Cypress Hills. He further secured as witnesses Abel Farwell 
of the trading post, and La Bombard, his interpreter. It was not until 
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October, 1875, that the case came up before the Manitoba Court at Winni- 
peg when prisoners’ counsel obtained an adjournment till the June Court 
of 1876. Evidence was given for the defense that the Assiniboines opened 
fire first and killed Legrace, one of Hammond’s men, but Farwell swore 
that the Americans were the first to fire. The prisoners were acquitted. 


The Metis and Indians generally expressed admiration for the fine fight 
the Americans put up. 


INDIAN FIGHTS IN SASKATCHEWAN. 


Few of the inhabitants of this peaceful Saskatchewan realize that 
within the memory of any man or woman of sixty or thereabouts, the 
Blackfeet of Alberta and the Crees, Sotos and Stonies of Saskatchewan 
were persistently killing and scalping each other; sometimes in large 
numbers. No doubt the heredity of hundreds of years of conflict gave 
them a great joy of battle, but as far as we can discover their more 
recent wars, like so many wars of their white brothers, were wars for 
territory, only in this case territory has to be interpreted as “hunting 
grounds’. As the buffalo moved west the Crees had to follow them for 
subsistence. This meant that they were compelled to invade the hunting 
grounds of the Blackfeet. Hence war to the knife. 

In seven years, from 1867 to 1874, seven hundred Indians were killed 
belonging to the Swan River District of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
having as its most westerly post, of any importance, Fort Carlton, which 
was burned in the Rebellion of 1885. 


SIX HUNDRED BLACKFEET KILLED IN 1866. 


Accounts of Indian victories as told by victorious Indians were apt 
to be exaggerated, but sometimes there is independent testimony. In a 
certain conflict between the Blackfeet and the Crees which took place 
at Red Ochre Hills on the South Saskatchewan, in March, 1866 there 
seems no reason to doubt that six hundred Blackfeet were slain. It 
was less of a fight than a slaughter. For the details of this fight we have 
the word of Peter La Pierre who took part in it. Some five years after 
it occurred he told the story to Isaac Cowie, then an apprentice clerk 
with Mr. Archibald McDonald at Fort Qu’Appelle. La Pierre at that time 
was the interpreter at Touchwood Hills and was a man of excellent re- 
pute. His father was a postmaster, and after him La Pierre House on 
the Porcupine River in Yukon was named. The elder Pierre died before 
he could give his son any schooling, but the boy was ambitious, and he 
taught himself sufficiently to read and write and keep ordinary accounts. 
Mr. Cowie speaks well of him as a brave, well set up man of experience. 
Let that very fine and able man Mr. Cowie, who died in Winnipeg in 
quite recent years, tell the story as he had it from La Pierre. 

He had been in the Cree camp at the time it was attacked, and had 
supplied them with fresh arms and ammunition, besides taking a leading 
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part in the fight. On that occasion a very large war party of Blackfeet 
had set forth to repel the invasion of their hunting-grounds by an inferior 
force of the Cree and other Swan River Indians. The Blackfeet, who 
generally fought on horseback, came down the South Saskatchewan Valley 
on foot on this occasion. The snow had already melted, except in the 
shelter of the ravines, and they descried two Cree lodges on the skyline 
of the hills, and they heard the chopping of axes in a ravine which led 
down from the hills to the valley. They at once knew that the Cree 
women were getting firewood in the ravine, and had no idea that the 
two solitary lodges on the top of the bank were outliers of a big camp 
beyond and out of sight. Accordingly they proceeded up the snow-filled 
ravine and shot the two old Cree women who were chopping wood, going 
on up the ravine to attack the two lodges seen from the valley. All were 
eager to get there, and they crowded into the deep and melting snow on 
each side of the track in their eagerness. Stumbling and falling in the 
wet snow the powder in the pans of their flintlocks got wet also. 

Meanwhile the Crees in camp behind the brow of the Red Ochre Hills, 
hearing the volley echoing through the ravine, had taken alarm, and the 
warriors rushed to the brink commanding a full view of the ravine, now 
filled with a helpless crowd of enemies who had failed to keep their 
powder dry and were expecting an easy victory over the people in the 
two lodges to be attacked. That was a black morning for the Blackfeet, 
as, floundering in the deep, rapidly thawing snowdrifts of the ravine, and 
unable to use their guns, the well-armed Crees lined its brink on each 
side, and, firing in front, on left and right of them slaughtered them as 
they were wont to slay unarmed herds of impounded buffalo. 

“In the fall of 1871 I camped for some time, when on a trading trip, 
alongside this ravine. It was still full of the grim skeletons of those 
who fell in March, 1866; and I followed, from the mouth of that death 
trap of the Blackfeet, for miles up the flat bottom lands of the South 
Saskatchewan Valley a panic-stricken retreat, to the fury of the pursuing 
Crees. The ravine was a perfect Golgotha, and that trail of bones could 
be plainly seen, from a height, stretching for miles along the burnt 
surface of the bottom lands of the valley.” 


SIXTY CREES KILLED IN 1868 NEAR CYPRESS HILLS. 


In the summer of 1868 Mr. Archibald McDonald sent his apprentice 
clerk, Isaac Cowie, who had only been nine months out from England, to 
the plains, to find the Indians on the buffalo hunt. Mr. Joseph McKay 
(Jerry) had gone ahead with a brigade of carts, as soon as he thought 
the Indians had had time to kill and prepare provisions (pemmican and 
dried meat, etc.). Mr. McDonald had been away to Fort Garry, and on 
his return he found the stock of provisions at the Fort very low. No 
word had been received from Jerry and so McDonald sent his young 
apprentice, who by the way was a husky young Orkney man weighing a 
hundred and sixty pounds, after him with a fresh supply of trading goods 
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and with instructions to come back loaded with the “provisions” Jerry 
had obtained. On the 17th of June, 1868, Isaac Cowie left Fort Qu’ Ap- 
pelle with six ox carts, an English half-breed named William Francis 
Whitford, a Metis named Louis Racette, and a Bungie Indian named 
“Me-tas-we-ten.” The Indians were supposed to be in the neighborhood 
of the Cypress Hills. Cowie crossed the Grande Coteau Missouri, without 
meeting any one, but he then fell in with three free traders, Augustin 
Brabant, St. Pierre Poitras and a Salteaux Indian, described as a “dandy” 
named “The Man in the Zenith.” Brabent and Poitras were from Red 
River, but the Salteaux, who was a splendid hunter, had been across to 
the States where he had secured a puncheon of over-proof alcohol. Like 
Cowie, the Metis nad ten or twelve carts each and two men; the Indian 
had three carts one of which carried the precious puncheon. The trio 
were on the same quest as the Hudson’s Bay man, viz., to find the Swan 
River Indians, and trade with them. Presently they struck the trail and 
from Gull Lake onward it grew fresher and fresher. Being now in the 
recognized Blackfeet country, they proceeded cautiously and Brabant sent 
Cowie ahead on a good buffalo runner to scout. A curious thing happened. 
Brabant’s instructions to the green young Shetland Islander, were to 
peep cautiously over any ridge before showing himself. If he saw In- 
dians he was to ride back and forth across the trail, so as to be seen by 
the men with the carts. Cowie was well-mounted and armed with a shot 
gun and heavy revolver. It was a beautiful day, and Cowie, full of 
adventure, enjoyed himself immensely. He came across the decaying 
carcases of buffalo, and presently struck a discarded camp where there 
had been hundreds of lodge fires. Numerous little trails branched out 
from this old camp. He didn’t know enough to make a wide circle round 
so as to strike the main trail when they all came together; so he followed 
trail after trail only to find they petered out perhaps to the track of 
a single cart. Then he caught sight of what he took to be three buffalo 
which disappeared. He was not long-sighted. He rode to the nearest 
knoll and dismounted leaving his horse out of sight. Then he looked 
cautiously over the top of the knoll, and saw one of the “buffalo.” It 
was an Indian on a pony, covered with a huge buffalo robe. He was now 
raising himself up on the back of the pony, and was reconnoitering— 
and waiting for Cowie, but fortunately looking in the wrong direction. 
Cowie slipped back, mounted his horse on the concealed side of the knoll, 
and rode back and forth till Brabant saw him. Then he went and stood 
openly on the top of the knoll, for as there was nothing taller than buffalo 
grass he could not be surprised. By the time Brabant and another man 
had come galloping up the Blackfeet disguised as buffalo faded away. 
That evening towards sunset buffalo were sighted and a fat young bull 
killed, which was very welcome as their provisions were nearly all gone. 

Next day the trail of the Swan River Indians developed into four 
well defined cart tracks, and on every side were the stripped carcases of 
buffalo, but mixed with these were hundreds of bloated carcases which 
had been killed by young bucks in wanton slaughter. For miles the air 
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stank with the foul odours of this wilful waste. In due course they came 
on the camp for which they had so long been searching. When within a 
mile of it a hundred horsemen sallied out to meet them and escort them 
into what proved to be an almost beleagured camp for hundreds of Black- 
feet horsemen were in the vicinity waiting a favorable moment to attack. 
Arriving at the camp Cowie found that Jerry McKay, with his carts 
heavily laden had left for Fort Qu’Appelle a week before. He was how- 
ever met by La Pierre, who entertained him in his own sumptuous lodge. 
Loud Voice, chief of Qu’Appelle Crees, offered to put Cowie’s supplies, 
which were very precious, including much ammunition into the “warrior’s 
lodge.” 

The camp was a very large one, and included Crees, Salteaux, Cree 
“Young Dogs” of Qu’Appelle and Touchwood Hills, a few English and 
French Metis, and some very bad Stonies from Wood Mountain. There 
were three hundred and fifty large leather lodges containing two thousand 
five hundred or three thousand people, of whom about five hundred were 
fighting men. They were all united against the Blackfeet, but there was 
considerable enmity among themselves. The Crees and Salteaux were 
very friendly with each other, but equally detested the villianous Stonies 
from Wood Mountain, and they all resented the presence of the half-breed 
hunters, and compelled them to put their tents wide apart from each 
other so that they could be kept under constant espionage. But it was 
a camp of much mourning, for sixty young men had been killed by the 
Blackfeet. Cowie writes: 

““A few days before we arrived at the camp, sixty of the most esteemed 
young men of it had sallied forth on an excursion to the dreaded hills to 
procure chewing gum for their lady loves and for general use as a denti- 
frice. The act was one of bravado, for ever since the camp had crossed 
the frontiers that summer the Blackfeet in large numbers had hovered 
around it as an army of observation, prepared to take advantage of any 
opportunity of successful attack. The young Cree braves and their com- 
panions of other tribes were coming back rejoicing in the success of their 
dangerous venture, when, being on foot (the Crees did not go on horse- 
back to war, although they always hoped to return thereon), they were 
surrounded by overwhelming numbers of Blackfeet horsemen on an open 
level plain, which afforded no protection. Mounted on swift, well-trained 
ponies, the Blackfeet circled round the fatal band, out of range generally, 
but with occasional swoops near enough to shoot under their ponies’ 
necks, while they lay on the far side of their mounts, protected and con- 
cealed from the Crees. What feats of valor these performed have never 
been told, for not one of the sixty escaped to tell the tale. They were 
found by a party, sent out next day to get tidings to account for their non- 
arrival at the expected time, lying all dead on the plain, scalped and ‘with 
their bodies as full of Blackfeet arrows as a porcupine is full of quills.’ 

“When we came into camp Rachel was weeping for her children and 
would not be comforted, and the fathers were full of plans of revenge 
on the Blackfeet, and also ripe and ready to demand atonement from the 
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people whom they alleged were responsible for the calamity by coming 
from afar to live on buffalo and by encouraging the Indians to risk their 
lives in the enemies’ country to procure the pemmican upon which, they 
believed, the whole British nation relied for subsistence.” 

Mrs. Good Elk, an Indian woman of 78 years of age, who is now living 
on the Assiniboine Reserve near Sintaluta, was in one fight, and was 
stabbed seven times in the body. She is a good looking, active old lady, 
but her wounds have troubled her of late. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE TRAGEDY OF “ALMIGHTY VOICE”. 


Almighty Voice was a young Indian who in October, 1895, shot Ser- 
geant Colebrooke, of the Mounted Police, killing him instantly. He was 
himself subsequently killed under very tragic and remarkable circum- 
stances. He took two policemen and a civilian with him to his death, and 
the whole continent rang with the story. Mr. William Bleasdell Cameron, 
who was clerk of the Indian Agency at Duck Lake, and who knew Almighty 
Voice well, has put the facts on record as he knew them, and the subjoined 
account is condensed, with due acknowledgment from his vivid and graphic 
narrative. 

Kisse-Manito Wayo (Almighty Voice) was the son of Sounding Sky, 
a member of One Arrow’s Band of Crees, whose reserve lay a little east 
of Batoche on the South Saskatchewan. He was little more than a boy 
when he came to his end, but he was a man of great resolution and 
courage, and no doubt if the truth were known he is to this day a hero 
among his tribesmen. His morals, however, were not his strong point. 
At 16 he married, after the Indian fashion, a girl of thirteen. After one 
summer he threw her away and married another girl, paying for her to 
her widowed mother a small steer. She he also shortly discarded, and 
wanted the steer back, but the shrewd old lady had converted the animal 
into dried meat. Then he took the daughter of an Indian named the Rump. 
His matrimonial ventures were now too notorious to be disregarded, and 
the Duck Lake Indian Agent told him he must take back his first wife and 
to cleave to her alone. “I won’t live with that offal’ said Almighty Voice. 
The Agent told him if he lived with more than one woman he would be 
arrested. However he continued to live for a while with his third wife, 
but soon lost his fickle heart to the grand-daughter of Old Dust, of Fort 
ala Corne. He was arrested by Sergeant Colebrooke on a charge of steal- 
ing a steer, but in the night, not being shackled, he slipped away in the 
momentary absence of the guard. Colebrooke searched One Arrow’s Re- 
serve in vain, but after some days he was on Almighty Voice’s track, 
accompanied by an Indian, as guide and interpreter by the name of Dumont. 
On the morning of October 29, 1895, the Sergeant and his guide were 
early on the move, following the Indian’s track through the bluffs on 
horseback. Almighty Voice was also mounted, and with him was the Fort 
a la Corne girl on a pony. Sergeant Colebrooke had not gone far when 
he and his guide heard the report of a gun, and spurring forward over a 
hill they came upon the Indian and his girl. Almighty Voice had shot a 
prairie chicken and was re-loading his muzzle-loader. He was afoot. The 
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girl was near by, on her pony, and holding that of her lover. The story 
of the killing of the gallant Colebrooke, as told by Mr. Cameron, runs as 
follows: 

“Don’t go close’, whispered the guide. ‘He shoot’. 

Colebrooke did not heed the warning. He did what the Mounted Police 
had been accustomed to do in the face of menace—went forward. it was 
a tradition of “The Force” that that was the only method. It was the 
one they had followed ever since their arrival in the country in 1874— 
usually with success. 

Almighty Voice had retreated, facing the sergeant. His gun was now 
loaded. He dropped upon one knee and leveled it on the policeman. 

“Awustay, Chemoginus!” he said, sullenly, in Cree. ‘Keep off, soldier! 
I will shoot you. I will kill you.” 

The sergeant kept on. He was speaking in low, persuasive tones to 
the Indian, asking him to surrender himself peaceably. 

“Come back!” called the terrified guide. “Come away. He kill you!” 

Almighty Voice arose and retreated a little farther. He dropped on 
his knee and repeated his warning. The sergeant gripped the revolver 
in his left overcoat pocket a little tighter and kept on. The Indian arose 
again and walked backward a few paces. There was a willow bluff behind 
him now; it would be convenient to jump into for cover if he missed. The 
girl sat on the pony a short distance away. She was sobbing. 

“Kaweeah! Kaweeah! Don’t! Don’t!” she cried to her lover. 

He was on his knee again and his aim rested on the policeman. 

“Awustay, Chemoginus! I will shoot you!” 

The sergeant raised his right hand and pressed forward, continuing his 
persuasive talk. Then Almighty Voice’s gun rang out, and Colebrooke 
rolled forward in the saddle and slipped to the ground with a bullet through 
his heart. As the guide turned to run, Almighty Voice sprang into the 
bluff. 

In the afternoon, when the guide returned with some of the Carrot 
River settlers and another policeman, he found the sergeant lying just 
as he had fallen. Nothing, not even his revolver, had been touched. But 
darkness soon closed in and they were unable to follow the trail of Al- 
mighty Voice far. Poor Colebrooke was taken home to his distracted 
wife and buried. 

A few days later the Indian girl came to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
post at La Corne to purchase provisions. She was arrested and taken 
to Prince Albert. Naturally she could not in the least explain what had 
become of Almighty Voice. 

That was the ending to the first chapter in the story of Almighty 
Voice’s ambition. 

Rumors were followed up from time to time, but it was not till the 
26th of May, 1897, about nineteen months after the killing, that definite 
track of Almighty Voice was obtained. He was seen about ten miles 
east of his old reserve. Corporal Bowbridge, with Venne a young French 
half-breed searched the lodge of Almighty Voice’s father, which was a 
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mile away from Chief One Arrow’s main camp in the Lizzard Hills, but 
without avail. They then rode to the main camp and while there they 
noticed two Indians run into a bluff a quarter of a mile away. They 
rode to the bluff and proceeded, one on each side, to mount guard, waiting 
the arrival of Inspector Wilson from Duck Lake. Venne passed too close 
to the wood on his way to take up position and received a couple of shots. 
One shattered his shoulder, the other the butt of his rifle. He crawled out 
of range and had his wound bound up with flour to stop the flow of blood. 
This brought a lull. 

Captain Jack Allan being advised of the shooting left Prince Albert 
with eleven men for the Lizzard Hills. At half past eight on Friday 
morning the detachment had reached a spot about three miles east of 
One Arrow’s Reserve, when they saw two objects disappear in a bluff. 
Some thought they were Indians, others deer. Captain Allan and Ser- 
geant Raven rode forward to investigate, the men following at a distance. 
The officer and the sergeant reached the edge of the bluff when they re- 
ceived unwelcome proof that the objects were Indians. A bullet brought 
Captain Allan off his horse with a shattered arm. Raven caught a 
glimpse of an Indian and shot him in the ankle with his revolver. This 
Indian was Almighty Voice. He was accompanied by a young Salteaux 
and another Indian named Dublin, a cousin. The bluff was on the open 
and about 150 yards long and fifty yards wide. It formed a little island 
of poplars in a big lake of prairie. His men got the wounded officer 
away in safety, and he was sent back to Prince Albert. 

Intermittent firing went on between the detachment, now under the 
command of Raven, and the concealed Indians. In the lulls Almighty Voice 
and his cousin sang defiant war songs. Then Raven was put out of action 
with a ball in the thigh. The command now fell to Corporal Hockin, an 
ex-officer of the British Army, and a son of Admiral Hockin of the British 
Navy. Hockin was 37 years of age and a very gallant soldier. During 
the afternoon Dr. Stewart arrived from Prince Albert. With him were 
Postmaster Grundy and Messrs. Pozer, Davidson, Bell and Cook, who had 
joined him at Duck Lake. . 

At six o’clock Hockin decided to rush the bluff, lest the three Indians 
should escape in the night. The attacking party numbered seven men, 
viz., Hockin, the leader, Constables Kerr and Hume, and four civilians, 
three of whom were the Duck Lake postmaster, Grundy, Messrs. Cook and 
Davidson. The seven men charged through the bluff firing as they went. 
There was no return fire. They came out on the other side and faced 
about. Then three shots came from the bluff in rapid succession. Con- 
stable Kerr and Mr. Grundy fell dead. Hockin was mortally wounded. 
Constable Hume stayed with him and dragged him to a small open glade 
at the far end of the bluff, while the remaining whites kept the Indians 
engaged. As it afterwards appeared the Indians had dug a shallow pit 
for cover. Hockin was carried out under fire, great gallantry being dis- 
played by Constable Hume, a Metis named Louis Marion, Dr. Stewart, 
and another policeman whose name Mr. Cameron did not know. In the re- 
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treat a shot took a spoke out of one of the wheels of Marion’s buckboard 
and another shot tipped Davidson’s heel. Hume blazed furiously back 
with his revolver and the Indians were driven into the bluff. The bodies 
of Kerr and Grundy could not be recovered. Corporal Hockin died in 
a few hours. That night the bluff was picketed; the other men slept by 
a big fire. At intervals war songs and weird defiant cries issued from 
the bluff. 

Inspector Wilson arrived from Lizzard Hills and next afternoon (Sat- 
urday) Superintendent Gaynon came in with more men from Prince Al- 
bert and a seven pounder gun; also fifteen volunteers from Prince Al- 
bert under Mr. James McKay, now a Justice of the Supreme Court. About 
eleven o’clock the same night Assistant Commissioner Colonel Mclllree, 
arrived from Regina with 25 men and another gun. There were now alto- 
gether something like 100 men on the ground. 

The stillness of Sunday morning was broken by the roar of the two 
cannon bombarding the bluff. As the shells burst on the morning air 
Almighty Voice’s mother sat and watched the scene. Think of it! Toa 
passing police officer she said: “I see you are prepared certainly to kill 
my son, but I hope he will take some more with him when he goes”. 

Occasionally a shot would come from the bluff. At seven a. m. the 
bombardment ceased. At nine a. m. it began again. A council was held. 
The volunteers wanted to rush the bluff. Colonel MclIllree would not hear 
of it. Too many lives had been lost already. Shovels, mattocks and 
grub-hoes were sent for to Prince Albert, so that an advance might be 
made by entrenchments. At two o’clock the volunteers again demanded 
of the Colonel permission to rush the bluff. No firing had come from it 
for some time and this time their demand was granted. Led by Mr. James 
McKay and William Drain and accompanied by the police under Inspectors 
Wilson and McDonnell, they rushed forward firing. They might have 
saved their ammunition. The Indians were all dead. Almighty Voice 
way lying in the shallow pit, with his Salteaux cousin partially on top 
of him, showing that he was killed first. His skull had been smashed 
by a piece of shell, and one of his thighs was broken. The Salteaux had 
been killed by a shell fragment. The body of Dublin was found on the 
edge of the bush near where Hockin had lain. He was drassed in Con- 
stable Kerr’s tunic and breeches, and had been killed by a bullet in the 
forehead. He had been dead many hours for his body was cold and stiff. 
He had a gold ring of Kerr’s on one of the fingers of his left hand. It is 
supposed Almighty Voice shot him as he was trying to desert. A curious 
thing is that a crutch Almighty Voice had made to support his wounded 
ankle was found in the open 75 yards from the skirt of the wood. A trail 
was found in the grass where Almighty Voice had crawled back to the 
bluff. They had suffered terribly from hunger. The poplar saplings, 
near the pit, were peeled of the bark, which the Indians had eaten. Kerr’s 
head had been battered apparently by a gun. Almighty Voice left a little 
son whom he never saw. 
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Since the above was written we have, by an unlooked for turn of 
events, been able to gain a look behind the screen of this tragedy. What 
we have written above is an accepted version, and we will let it stand 
as it is. “Sounding Sky” and his wife are still alive and the statement 
We are now about to give concerning their unfortunate son, emanates 
directly through them, and personally we accept its truthfulness without 
hesitation. Almighty Voice was an athletic Indian who had cleaned up 
the running prizes at Prince Albert, was a splendid hunter and shot, and 
was in no sense a bad Indian. His ethics were not those of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but of the Old Testament worthies who were not 
monogaists. When he killed the steer he was not a thief; he was mis- 
taken. He thought he had a right to kill it. He was sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment. The whole tragedy was occasioned by a Corporal 
of Police trying to “throw a scare’ into him by telling him the Mounted 
Police would hang him. He fully believed this threat. His escape from 
custody was in this way. He was lying in custody at night with leg 
irons on, and the corporal was on guard. Another policeman was sleep- 
ing upstairs. Shortly before eleven o’clock at night, closing time for a 
near by bar, the Corporal roused the other policeman who came down, 
took the keys, and immediately the corporal had gone, put his head on 
the table and went to sleep again. Almighty Voice emerged from beneath 
the robe under which he was sleeping, extracted the keys, unlocked his 
leg irons and without disturbing the policeman slipped out into the night. 
He carried with him the full conviction that if the police got hold of 
him they would hang him without process of law. The fact that there 
was no truth in this does not alter the fact. It is said that for some 
two years nothing was known of him, but during this period he periodic- 
ally visited his parents on One Arrow’s Reserve. At length he grew 
tired of his secrecy and fear and determined to fight it out to a finish with 
the police. There was no sense or prudence in this, but there was an 
enormous courage which, better directed, would have amounted to the 
highest heroism. The fight in the bluff tells its own story of a courage 
that never faltered, and it is not too much to say that this young Indian 
in his death had more sympathy than condemnation from all those men, 
red, white, or of mixed blood, who knew him and his people. 

Almighty Voice told his people of his killing Sergeant Colebrooke, and 
it is from this source that we are able to chronicle the last words of Ser- 
geant Colebrooke. When the half-breed begged Colebrooke not to advance 
as Almighty Voice would shoot, Colebrooke said, “I’ve got to do my duty”. 
Those were the last words he uttered. He kept advancing. Almighty 
Voice’s bullet found him and his duty was done. There spoke the soul 
of the Mounted Police: ‘I’ve got to do my duty.” One doesn’t know which 
to admire the more, the sergeant who died for duty or the Indian who 
killed him, thinking he was fighting to save himself from an undeserved 
hanging, and who was consciously defying the whole North West Mounted 
Police to come and take him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
AN INDIAN MURDER CASE. 


Peter Hourie told the writer of an Indian murder which is not without 
interest. It was in 1900 that an Indian and his squaw were camped 
near the Mission at Lebret. The woman, a girl of about twenty, had a 
lover named “Chief Standing’, but the name did not imply that he was 
a chief. As a matter of fact he was a boy of 18 or 19, a good looking 
fellow, notwithstanding a scar on his face. A peculiarity was that his 
forehead and nose ran in one continuous line. There was no dent between 
the forehead and the nose. In the night Chief Standing shot the husband, 
cutting an artery in his leg, and causing him to bleed to death in a short 
time. In the morning the woman harnessed up a horse and cart, put 
the body in the cart and drove to Pasqua’s Reserve, where, quite unassisted, 
she buried the body. No one appears to have known of the murder except 
an old squaw, and it was some time before the news leaked out. The 
young wife, or widow, was arrested, but the man fled to the States. It 
was in January when Mr. Hourie’s assistance was called for, although 
at that time he was only a farm instructor in charge of the Sakemay 
Reserve, Crooked Lake, Broadview, at the princely salary of $40 a month. 
Peter was sent for by Commissioner Perry, and came to Regina, and 
from there proceeded to Montana, as he found out from one of Piapot’s 
Indians that the murderer was at Cut Bank in that State. 

Mr. Hourie kept a diary of his chase; but although interesting it is 
not of sufficient importance to reproduce. One feature of the case was 
that there seemed no doubt the woman was the inciter of the murder, 
and that, although the boy, Chief Standing, shot her husband, she really 
was the principal criminal. It seems from this diary that the Indian 
Police on the other side arrested Chief Standing, but he escaped and the 
Sheriff also got him, but again he slipped away. He must have been a 
lad of courage and resource. Once in the course of a weary and exasperat- 
ing hunt Peter Hourie walked right into a tent and found himself face 
to face with the murderer. The Indian was armed; Hourie, as he put 
it, had nothing, not even a knife, so when the armed Indian made a break 
for liberty Hourie very wisely let him go. In the end he had to return 
without his prisoner. The Indian woman (who belonged to the Pasqua 
Reserve) was confined of a boy in Regina gaol, presumably the son of 
the murderer. Telling the story some ten years afterwards to the writer 
Hourie concluded by saying: ‘The murderer afterwards came back to 
his father at Moose Mountain and from there went to Turtle Mountain, 
where he is today, on the other side of the boundary, armed to the teeth 
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all the time. I have told the police officers that he is there. Several 
times I have made mention of it, but they took no notice. It is not my 
business to run after him any more, confound him.” 

At the time Peter Hourie made this hunt he was about seventy-four 
years old, and it is a tribute to his powers that he should have been called 
upon in his old age, when one would imagine there should have been 
many younger men competent to undertake the work. 


STAR BLANKET. 


Much might be written of famous Indians—Crowfoot, Big Bear, Pound- 
maker, Piapot, Pointed Cap and a score of others, but we have taken up 
so much space already that we will only mention one, Star Blanket, of 
the Crees, who died in the File Hills Reserve during the War. Star Blanket 
was an immovable Pagan of strong character, and there is little doubt 
that the old warrior was positively aching to go on the war-path in the 
rebellion. We have seen an entirely imaginative account in print setting 
forth that Father Hugonard actually choked him into submission, threw 
such a scare into him that he was afraid to join the rebels. The truth 
will be found in the following statement which was given men at an 
arranged meeting with Star Blanket in the Qu’Appelle at Mr. Joseph 
La Roque’s house. Many French Metis were placed in a very invidious 
position in the rebellion and some suggestions were at one time made 
against the loyalty of the well-known family of La Roque. The subjoined 
statement will put the late Mr. La Roque in his true light and show that 
not only was he loyal but that to him and to him alone Star Blanket’s 
neutrality in the rebellion was due. 


STAR BLANKET’S STATEMENT. 


“The fighting that was going on at Batoche by our parents was such 
an annoyance to me and I did not like it. So much dislike had I of it 
I advised my warriors not to steal anything, either horses or otherwise, 
and they took my advise. We signed loyally (the treaty) at the Flat 
Kee-pa-he-can-nik and I told my warriors that at this treaty we had 
pledged ourselves to live in peace and not take up arms for all time and 
not one of my warriors stole any horses during those troublous times. 
Myself, and all the File Hills Indians left the Reserve and camped on 
the top of the hill at Lebret. Then the following morning I headed all 
the camp down the valley. Myself, Kee-was-stoo-tin and Ish-koo-ches, 
went to La Roque’s, all dressed up in warrior style, and upon entering 
his home he asked me, ‘How are you brother? What’s wrong?’ I said, 
‘Nothing brother; I am looking for peace, then if I cannot find it what 
shall I do?’ He replied, ‘Brother, go to the soldier’s camp at Kee- 
pa-hee-can-nik, and you show yourself that you are not looking for trouble 
by shaking hands with them. Bring no guns with you, and I guarantee 
they won’t hurt you. Go straight to the camp and the sentry may not 
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allow you to enter the camp grounds, and may offer to scare you with a 
gun, but never heed, just go by him and salute him by “How’”.’ Thereby 
I followed my brother’s advice and went to the camp at the Fort (Qu’Ap- 
pelle) with my two companions, and did exactly what brother (La Roque) 
told me to do. On reaching the sentry he tried to turn me away, but 
no fear; I saluted him as directed above. I reached the Commanding 
Officer, and the C. O. himself, a grey headed man, met me and asked me if 
I was Chief Star Blanket, and I replied by saying ‘Yes’, and shook hands 
with him, and along with my companions with other officers and soldiers. 

“The C. O. asked me what I wanted. I told him I was on a peace 
pilgrimage and would acknowledge the Government’s good will and peace 
by exchanging tobacco and tea. A man named MacKay, a half-breed, was 
interpreter. The C. O. was in a happy mood when he heard this and 
immediately gave orders that I be given these commodities. They gave 
us tobacco and tea in large quantities. Then we again shook hands and 
we left the soldier’s camp for our camp at Lebret. I must say that I was 
determined to have my brother’s advice (La Roque’s) whether right or 
wrong, which of course I intended to carry out to the extreme. But give 
honor to my deceased brother’s (La Roque’s) wise advice. If he had 
advised me the contrary God alone knows what might have happened, 
as I had a powerful band of warriors. My brother (La Roque) always 
advised me to avoid doing any wrong, and that the Lord would give me 
luck. Then on my return to the camp I went again to see my brother 
(La Roque) and told him the results of my trip. He was glad to hear 
it, and again he told me not to take up arms, and to lead a peaceful life. 

“After this we returned to the Reserve and in two weeks after we 
again hit the trail for the valley, and half way coming down we met the 
soldiers. They surrounded me and Chief Pee-pee-kissis. One of them 
asked me why we were on the road during these troublous days. I told 
him that it was an Indian habit to travel. He said it looked suspicious 
to see us roaming during those days. So he arrested me and also my 
brother, Chief Pee-pee-kissis. They brought us into Regina and kept us 
up there two weeks. They liberated us and gave me some money. On 
my returning, passing the Fort, I bought some tobacco and groceries. 

“This is a true statement and I give my cross thereto”. 

his 
Witness Joseph Z. La Roque. Star X Blanket. 
mark 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


The early history of what is now the Province of Saskatchewan and 
the story of the Hudson’s Bay Company are synonymous, but the remark 
applies in more or less degree to the whole vast country lying between 
Labrador and the North Pacific, the Arctic and the International Bound- 
ary. It is a great epic, capable of indefinite expansion. We can only 
indicate it in skeleton, and then use the space at our disposal to deal in 
a fragmentary manner with some of the local features of the Great Com- 
pany’s magnificent achievements. Saskatchewan has a special interest in 
the Bay itself, for its western shore was once the boundary of the old 
provisional district of Saskatchewan, and we are at the present moment 
looking to it as for a new outlet to Europe, but the story of its discovery 
must be passed over, much as we are tempted to sketch that valiant old 
lion of the sea, Henry Hudson, who at last was cruelly cast adrift by 
mutineers to perish in misery and mystery, either on the shores or in 
the waters of the Bay itself. That was in 1611. 


RADISSON AND GROSEILLUIERS. 


Something must be said however of those two marvelous Hugenot 
Frenchmen who set the series of events going which led to the establish- 
ment of the Company. They were engaged in the fur trade in Canada, 
and they made three journeys to the West, meeting with much romantic 
adventure and enduring no common hardships, for they were of the boldest 
and most resourceful type of adventuring French. Their fourth journey 
was destined to become famous. They were refused permission by the 
Governor of Quebec, but took French leave. One midnight, in August, 
1661, they left Three Rivers on the St. Lawrence, notwithstanding that 
old Jacques de la Poterie, the Governor of the town, had forbidden their 
exit. Groseilliers was not only a man of wealth, he was Captain of the 
Guard, and as such had the keys of the town gate. The sentry hesitated 
to let him pass, but when Groseilliers produced the keys the sentry helped 
him to open the gate. The two history-makers were accompanied by a 
courier de bois named Francois Lariviere. Radisson was twenty-seven; 
Groseilliers was an older man. They were brothers-in-law, for Groseil- 
liers on thé death of his first wife, who was a daughter of Abraham Martin, 
from whom Wolfe’s Heights of Abraham got its name, had married a 
widowed half-sister of Radisson. 
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DID RADISSON REACH THE BAY OVERLAND? 


A controversy has arisen over this fourth voyage as to whether Radis- 
gon did or did not reach the shores of Hudson’s Bay by land, and thereby 
establish a claim to be the first white man to do so. Radisson’s Journals 
are extant and contain a certain passage on which the claim is based. 
In it he says in part: ‘We came to the seaside, where we find an old 
house all demolished and battered with bullets. We are told that those 
who came there were of two nations, one of the wolf and the other of 
the longhorned beast. All those nations are distinguished by the repre- 
sentations of the beasts and animals. They tell us particularities of the 
Europeans. We were well beloved and [the natives] were overjoyed 
that we promised them to come with such ships as we invented. This 
place has great store of cows. The wild men will not kill except for 
necessary use. We went farther in the Bay to see the place that they 
were to pass that summer. That river comes from the lake and empties 
itself into the river of Sagues (supposed to be Saguenay) called Tadou- 
sack which is a hundred leagues in the great river of Canada, as where 
we are in the Bay of the North’. 

This appears a very obscure and contradictory passage on which to 
found a legend that Radisson came to Hudson’s Bay overland. One thing 
proves to us, absolutely, that he did not. He says: “This place has Great 
Store of Cows’. Well, there were no cows, wild or tame, polled or horned, 
scrub or shorthorn, on the shores of Hudson Bay in 1661. It is clear 
that the “Great Store of Cows” must have been buffalo, and there were 
no buffalo on Hudson’s Bay. That should be enough it appears to us, to 
settle the matter from the point of view of ordinary logic and common 
sense. 


FABULOUS FUR. 


It is claimed by some that Radisson and his brother-in-law returned 
from this fourth “voyage” with a million-and-a-half-dollars’ worth of fur. 
Certain it is that they were imprisoned and heavily fined. W. S. Wallace 
says: “The brothers-in-law were fined on one pretext or another, up to 
the tune of $110,000, more than one-third the value of their cargo. Out 
of a cargo worth in modern money over $360,000 they had less than 
$200,000 left’. Groseilliers is stated to have squandered his share in 
France in six months. Bryce however puts the fine at fifty thousand, 
being $20,000 for erecting a fort at Three Rivers, and $30,000 for the 
general funds of New France. We may add that Dr. Bryce, whose opinion 
is entitled to every respect holds the claim made for Radisson to be in- 
valid—that is to say the claim that he reached the Bay overland. 

The two exasperated Frenchmen, in any case, seem to have known 
pretty nearly all there was to know about the Big Bay discovered fifty 
years before, and to have had every confidence that its waters lapped a 
region of great possibilities. They tried in vain to interest merchants of 
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Boston in an expedition. In New England or New York they met Sir 
George Carteret, Vice Chamberlain to the King and Treasurer of the 
Royal Navy. He took them to England. On the 25th of October, 1666, by 
his influence they obtained an audience with Charles II. An expedition 
was sent to Hudson’s Bay. The report was so favorable that the result 
was the granting of the momentous charter to “The Governor and Com- 
pany of Adventurers of England Trading into Hudson’s Bay”. 

It will thus be seen that the founding of the Hudson’s Bay traces 
back directly to the activities of these two bold Frenchmen, who by the 
way became known in London as “Radishes” and “Gooseberry”. But 
for their quarrel with the officials of Canada the Bay would have gone 
to France; had the Boston and New York merchants responded to their 
overtures the Company would have been American, and it seems that 
it would not have been English but for the accidental presence of the 
influential George Carteret in New York. Great events often turn on 
very small issues; great effects frequently emerge from apparently trivial 
causes; and the founding of the Hudson’s Bay Company is a case in point. 

We should like to follow the spectacular fortunes of the adventurer 
Radisson but space will not permit. He appears to have been a man of 
brilliant brains and unfaltering courage, but with a great lack of fidelity. 
His alternations between the service of England and France seem to 
have been made solely at the dictates of his personal interest. Judge Prud- 
homme of Manitoba has written of him: “What a strange existence was 
that of this man. By turns discoverer, officer of marine, organizer and 
founder of the most powerful commercial company which has existed 
in North America, his life presents an astonishing variety of human ex- 
periences. He may be seen passing alternately from wigwams of the 
miserable savages, to the Court of the great Colbert ; from managing chiefs 
of tribes to addressing the most illustrious nobles of Great Britain. His 
courage was of a high order. He looked death in the face more than a 
hundred times without trepidation”’. 

Beccles Willson, while acknowledging his courage and ability, dubs 
him the “prince of liars and traitors”. 


NAVAL BATTLE IN HUDSON’S BAY. 


The supremacy of the English Company was at one time seriously en- 
dangered by the French. Commencing fifteen years after the granting of 
the charter there was intermittent war on the waters and along the forts 
of the Bay. Radisson and Groseilliers had started a French Company 
called the Northern Company to operate on the shores of the Bay, estab- 
lishing a fort called Fort Bourbon. However it was not long before they 
were again in English service after abandoning their company’s furs to 
the English. Now there comes into our ken the gallant figure of the young 
French Canadian La Moyne D’Iberville. In 1685 he led an expedition, 
overland to Hudson’s Bay. He attacked the Moose River Fort, and car- 
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ried it by assault, although it had four bastions and was manned by four- 
teen guns. True it was defended by men unaccustomed to warfare. 
Charles Fort on Rupert River was then captured and levelled. D’Iberville 
had no ship, but he surprised one of the Company’s vessels. This feat was 
performed by a few men in a couple of canoes. D’Iberville moved swiftly 
and showed himself to have military skill. Next, Governor Sargent sur- 
rendered the Albany Fort, with a rich booty of furs. D’Iberville then 
returned to Quebee on the captured English ship, arriving home in the 
fall of 1687. By this time peace had been signed between France and 
England, but the pact does not appear to have had a pacifying effect in 
Hudson’s Bay. By 1689 D’Iberville was back, successfully defending the 
captured Albany Fort against an English attack and returning again to 
Quebec with fur galore. Then the English recovered their position in 
the Bay, but in 1694 the vigorous and resourceful D’Iberville was back 
again this time with two French frigates with which he re-took Fort Bour- 
bon, after a seige in which one of his brothers was killed. By 1697 the 
English were again top-dog. The French Government again commis- 
sioned the gallant D’Iberville to carry its flag. They gave him four ships. 
One was crushed in the ice and by the time he reached the Bay proper 
he had lost sight of his other two ships and was alone. Under these con- 
ditions his vessel was not inaptly named the Pelican. He sailed fearlessly 
on to attack Fort Nelson where he waited for his other ships to join him. 
But instead of his own frigates three English men-of-war hove in sight— 
the Hampshire, the Dering and the Hudson’s Bay. The French Canadian’s 
solitary vessel carried fifty guns; the armament of his antagonists totalled 
one hundred and twenty-four; for the Hampshire alone had fifty-two 
guns; two more than the Frenchman's solitary Pelican; the Hudson's 
Bay had thirty-two; and the Dering thirty guns. 

It is difficult to imagine how the Pelican escaped speedy destruction, 
much less gained an almost incredible victory, but at the end of three 
hours’ fighting the Hampshire was sunk, the Hudson’s Bay had surren- 
dered, and the Dering was fleeing for dear life. D’Iberville’s achievement 
is one which, on it’s scale, is not surpassed in the naval annals of any na- 
tion. To attempt to minimise it would be childish. D’Iberville has been 
called an adventurer and a filibuster. He was neither. He was a gallant 
and nut unchivalrous soldier and seaman of whom every Frenchman has 
reason to be proud. And every Canadian, for he was a son of Canada. 
and he fought for his flag like a hero and a man. The year 1700 found 
the Hudson’s Bay Company petitioning England for three men of war. 
one bomb vessel and 250 soldiers to dislodge the French from the Terri- 
tory they then held. As late as 1682 Admiral Perouse took the Prince of 
Wales Fort but we must leave the subject, merely stating that eventually 
the French who had held possession of the coast since the Treaty of Rhys- 
wick with France (1697) were finally dispossessed by the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) after which period the Hudson’s Bay Company were not further 
disturbed by the military or naval activities of the French. 
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The narration of how the Great Company who had hitherto clung to 
the coast forts, finding that the Indians brought them plenty of furs, 
struck into the interior until the continent was crossed, and their forts 
were to be found on the Pacific coast; of the bitter rivalry of the North 
West Company; of the explorations of Hearne and others cannot here be 
attempted. Mention must however be made of the battle of Sevenoaks. 
The North West Company regarded the Selkirk colony with intense dis- 
favor, but there were no overt acts of hostility during the years 1813 and 
1814. The Red River colony was under the protection of the H. B. C. 
There seems no doubt that the North West Company were willing and 
anxious to destroy the colony. They demanded the surrender of Governor 
Miles Macdonnel, Lord Selkirk’s representative, and he surrendered to a 
warrant issued by them in 1815, and was sent to Montreal, but never tried. 
Some of the Selkirk settlers were coaxed away; the houses of others are 
said to have been burnt. Governor Semple arrived from England to re- 
place Macdonnel; and his life paid forfeit. Of him that very fair 
historian Dr. Bryce, says, “Governor Semple seems to have disregarded 
all these omens of coming trouble and to have acted almost without com- 
mon prudence. No doubt having lately come to the country he failed to 
understand the daring character of his opponents.” 

To speak of “murder” and “massacre” seems extreme. On June 25th, 
1815, notice was served on the settlers to retire immediately from the 
Red River and “no trace of the settlement to remain.” <A party of North 
Westers under Cuthbert Grant and Alexander Macdonnel (known as Yel- 
low Head) attacked the H. B. Fort and settlement. The settlement was 
destroyed but the Fort held out with a loss of one killed. The settlers 
moved to Lake Winnipeg. On June 19th, 1816, Governor Semple being 
now in charge, Cuthbert Grant arrived from Qu’Appelle with mounted 
force of Metis described as dressed in the picturesque garb of the country 
with guns, pistols, lances, bows and arrows; others were disguised as 
Indians. Governor Semple, from Fort Douglas watched their approach 
and presently with a party of armed men sallied out to meet them, send- 
ing back for a piece of cannon on his way out. The Highland settlers who 
had returned from Lake Winnipeg took refuge in the fort. Cuthbert 
Grant’s mounted men advanced; and Bryce says: 

A daring fellow named Boucher, a North West clerk, came out of the 
ranks of his party, and on horseback approached Semple and his body 
guard. He gesticulated wildly, and called out in broken English “What do 
you want?” Governor Semple answered “What do you want?” To this 
Boucher replied, “We want our Fort.’”’ The Governor said “Well go to 
your Fort”. Nothing more was said but Governor Semple was seen to 
put his hand on Boucher’s gun. At this juncture a shot was fired from 
some part of the line. Many of the witnesses who saw the affair affirmed 
that the first shot fired was from the Bois Brule’s line. The attacking 
party were most deadly in their fire. Semple and his staff as well as 
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others of his party fell to the number of twenty-two. The affair was most 
disastrous.” 

Governor Semple was seen to put his hand on Boucher’s gun”. What 
was to be expected”? It was the match to the gunpowder. A fact that speaks 
well for Cuthbert Grant is that under the new company he held for a 
long time the honorable post and title of ‘Warden of the Plains.” 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE H. B. CO., IN SASKATCHEWAN. 


The forts of the Company are thus described by Beccles Willson. “The 
forts of the Company in Rupert’s Land and on the Pacific Coast, with few 
exceptions all resembled each other. When permanent they were sur- 
rounded with palisades about one hundred yards square. The pickets were 
of poles and logs ten or fifteen inches in diameter, sunk into the ground 
and rising some fifteen or twenty feet above it. Split slabs were some- 
times used instead of round poles; and at two diagonally opposite corners 
raised above the tops of the pickets, two wooden bastions were placed so 
as to command a view of the country. From two to six guns were mounted 
in each of these bastions—four, six or twelve pounders, each with its 
aperture like the port hole of a ship. The ground floor beneath served as 
a magazine. Within the pickets were erected houses, according to neces- 
sity. Store and dwelling being most conspicuous. When Fort Garry was 
built it became the chief post and headquarters for the West. High stone 
walls having round towers pierced for cannon at the corners enclosed a 
square wherein were substantial wooden dwellings, the Governor’s resi- 
dence and the gaol. Some distance below Fort Garry on the Red River 
was Stone Fort which comprised about four acres with numerous build- 
ings. The chief establishment of the Saskatchewan District was Fort 
Edmonton. It was of hexagonal form. Here were the usual buildings 
including the carpenter’s shop, blacksmith’s forge and windmill. At Fort 
Edmonton were made and repaired boats, carts, sleighs, harness, and other 
articles and appliances for the annual voyage to York Factory and for 
traffic between posts. There was also here a large and successful farm, 
where wheat, barley and vegetables were raised in abundance. How dif- 
ferent was Fort Franklin, a rough pine log hut on the shore of Great 
Bear Lake, containing a single apartment, eighteen by twenty feet. It was 
roofed with sticks and moss and the insterstices between the logs were 
filled with mud.” 


LORD SOUTHESK AT FORT PELLY, 


The Earl of Southesk was detained here in the early winter of 1859 
for a good many days, waiting for dogs to take him on to Fort Garry, as 
he was unable to travel any further with horses. The Earl describes Fort 
Pelly as being pleasantly situated on rising ground, and as consisting of 
“a new square whitewashed cottage with small dormer windows in the 
roof.” He gives it credit for offering better accommodation than any 
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house he had seen since he left Red River on his out-bound trip. Besides 
the cottage there were various outhouses for stores, etc., which surrounded 
the cottage on the back and sides, but there was no stockade, as the Salteau 
Indians were so peaceable that it was not considered necessary. Looking 
from the front windows the eye ranged over a large extent of flat country, 
swamp and willows first and then an interminable border of poplars in- 
terspersed with pines. In the immediate foreground stood the remains of 
the old Fort, partly occupied by the servants and partly converted into 
cattle houses. Not far off flowed the Assiniboine, which our noble traveler 
describes as being there an insignificant stream scarce twenty yards 
wide and not deep. Mr. Murray was in charge of the Fort and the Earl 
received the hospitable treatment which was always dispensed to the 
worthy at the Company’s forts. On Sunday the Earl attended service in 
the Old Fort, conducted by the Rev. Mr. Settee, a “gentleman of Cree 
origin” who had been appointed to the spiritual charge of the district by 
the English Church Missionary Society. Mr. Settee was related to the 
well known Newton, the poet Cowper’s friend. Newton’s father lived near 
Hudson’s Bay during the last two years of his life, and Mr. Settee’s grand- 
mother was his daughter, being thus half-sister to Newton. The Ear] 
tells of a poor old Indian at Pelly called Clippy. Being reproved by Mr. 
Murray for not knocking at the door his excuse was “Yes, but I am no- 
body, I am such a very poor creature.”’ 


H. B., H. B. C. AND RUM. ' 


It has been said of the H. B. Co., that it never lost a skin for the sake 
of a pint of rum. It is interesting to get the observations of Lord Southesk 
on the point. Writing in his diary on the 13th December, 1859, at Fort 
Pelly he says that the Company never gave more or less than their tariff 
price for furs. Anything over was always given as a present. The dis- 
trict in which Fort Pelly was situated was at this time “the great battle- 
field between the Company and the free traders and the Indians therefore 
got many presents to keep them to their allegiance. But free competition 
would do more harm than good. The Company’s natural promptings of 
self-interest would keep it from destroying the Indian—the goose that 
laid the golden egg—with whiskey, but the free trader was not so careful. 
It was only when the Indian was in communication with the free trader 
that he became a regular drunkard.” Those who dealt with the Company 
only got two “regales’” a year, one when he went out to hunt and one 
when he came back with the products of the chase, and the Earl thought 
this though not morally good for the Indian was physically beneficial 
“for the sickness following their intemperance relieves them from the bile 
caused by their excessive consumption of fat meat when buffalo is plenti- 
ful”. It was a mistake to suppose that spirits were supplied to the Indians 
in large quantities from the Company’s stores. In the northern districts 
spirits were not allowed to enter the country for the Company was all 
powerful and “ruled its submissive subjects with a mild and equitable 
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sway; in the south free traders of every sort pressed hard upon it, flooding 
the country with bad whiskey, and the Indians could not be controiled. 
In no case did the Company give rum in traffic for furs; but in the southern 
country it sometimes traded it for provisions when provisions could not 
be obtained any other way. It is also interesting to note that the Earl 
thought the natural thing in time would be for the open prairie to go to 
the United States. Then along the North Saskatchewan River might be 
a chain of settlements sufficiently “strong to protect the frontier, to main- 
tain communication with British Columbia and carry on such Government 
as the thinly populated northern districts might require.” If a Pacific 
Railway were deemed necessary, this appeared to him the best—perhaps 
the only feasible—line as “‘one more southern must pass through hundreds 
of miles of barren prairie, incapable of growing crops or timber and 
scarcely suitable even for grazing purposes’. This makes curious reading 
today, when there are two Pacific lines—one through “hundreds of miles 
of barren prairie’, and another through the “thinly populated” north. 


FORT ELLICE. 


Fort Ellice on the Assiniboine deserves more than a passing notice. 
The reader is referred to Mr. J. F. Clark’s diary, where a graphic account 
will be found of the hospitality shown a party of surveyors by Mr. Factor 
MacDonald who was then in charge, Professor Macoun being a prominent 
figure in the narration. In 1830 owing to the gradual migration of the 
buffalo westward and the competition in the Indian trade between Bran- 
don House (near Brandon, Man.) and the Americans across the line, the 
Company established a new post on the Assiniboine, near the junction of 
the Qu’Appelle and called it officially Fort Ellice. The Fort was erected 
near the mouth of a creek running into the river, called Beaver Creek, 
and the Indians always called Fort Ellice Beaver Creek in the equivalent 
language. Besides becoming a great mart for various different and 
sometimes hostile tribes, Fort Ellice became the port of call on the 
overland cart route which was later established between Fort Garry and 
Carlton House, being about half way on the trail. Owing to the western 
trend of the buffalo, Fort Ellice gradually declined as a trading post; it 
became more and more important as traffic increased on the Great Sas- 
katchewan Trail, being a place where travelers refitted and were afforded 
the use of ferry boats to cross the Assiniboine. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A DAILY JOURNAL SHOWING LIFE AT THE FORT. 


The diversion of the route by which the annual supplies from London 
England, reached the Swan River and Saskatchewan districts from the 
Hudson’s Bay to a route through the United States and thence to Fort 
Garry increased the importance of Fort Ellice as a distributing point 
for the Swan River district. Fort Pelly had hitherto been headquarters, 
but it was abandoned as such in 1872 in favor of Fort Ellice. As a port 
of call it continued to flourish until in its turn it was eclipsed by the Ca- 
nadian Pacific. Owing to settlement its trading value became little and 
in 1889 it was abandoned altogether, and was sold to Mr. T. V. Wheeler, 
who for years used it and the land going with it for agricultural pur- 
poses. Mr. Wheeler on taking possession found among the debris certain 
old “‘log books” of the Fort. The usual practice was to burn these books 
on abandoning a fort, but in this case it had been neglected. Mr. Wheeler 
is now resident in California, but he still has the log books or “Journals 
of Daily Occurrences.” The contents of these journals have never been 
published. We have copies before us. They cover from 16th March to 
13th November 1860; from the 7th December, 1862 to June 6th, 1863; 
and from the 1st June, 1864 to 3lst May, 1865. The occurrences of 
every day are recorded, and to print them would require a small volume. 
We give some extracts; and they are certainly very valuable as showing 
in detail the life and activities of a Hudson’s Bay post. ‘Freemen”’ 
means free traders—men hunting and trading on their own account and 
not for the Company. The diary was kept by Mr. Wm. McKay, in charge 
of the Fort. 
March, 1860. 

19th. The first goose was seen yesterday. I sent in the packet for 
Red River today by two other Indians that I engaged. They are carrying 
their provisions on their backs. 

20th. Bourassa, Spence and Piche were sent off early this morning 
for planks with three trains of dogs. They brought home 18 planks. 

21st. Birston trying to make a large sheet iron kettle but could not 
manage it. A year old calf died today with poverty owing to want of 
hay. Birston making horse harness. 

27th. Sent Bourassa off with a train of dogs to Moose Mountain to 
bring home some provisions if they have any to spare. The Indian hunt- 
ing rabbits killed three. Myself and Birston went to the horse guard 
and cut two of the stallions. 
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28th. The Rattlesnake and Assiniboine arrived this evening with a 
few dressed skins and furs. 

29th. A fine day. Spence making a wheelbarrow. Sandison and 
Piche went for sawing logs with dogs. 

30th. Sent off Waysawequenape and his son to meet Peter Anderson 
and party coming from Moose Mountain. Three horses and two carts 
were sent to assist them as their horses are very poor. Spence and 
Sandison’s son went with a train of dogs (to Fort Pelly) to bring down 
some garden seeds and other supplies for the post. 
April, 1860. 

1st. Sandison and Piche making beds for the men who are to arrive 
from Moose Mountain. Fammand cutting and hauling firewood with four 
horses and carts. 

4th. Myself making bargains with the freemen. I bought 300 lbs. 
of provisions and a cart. The buffalo calf was killed by the dogs of 
the Fort. 

5th. Joseph and Jean Parisien and Waysawequenape cutting fencing 
for garden to be made at the Old Fort below the hill. 

9th. The freemen who arrived on Saturday started for Red River. I 
sent to Red River by Edward McKay 100 dressed buffalo skins, and four 
leather tents and three horses and one cart. Patnaude and Spence work- 
ing at cart naves; the rest making packs (of robes or furs). 

12th. Received eight buffalo robes from freemen. Geo. Garrioch 
and wife arrived this day from Fort Pelly without getting his liberty 
(that is he had deserted the service). 

17th. Fine weather. The two Parisiens, went to Old Fort to plough 
and tent there. Birston working at the forge. Anderson mending har- 
ness. Charles Racette arrived this evening and gave us four quarters of 
a red deer. 
May, 1860. 

2nd. The men making (fur) packs to make a start for Fort Pelly 
tomorrow morning. The freemen all left for Red River. 

38rd. Kept some of the men to start tomorrow with the robes and furs 
brought in by the Indians. The men making packs. The Indians 
drinking. 

Ath. Sent off to Fort Pelly 12 carts laden with 68 packs (of furs) 
and five leather tents. 

5th. The men left at home, set nets for fish. We have no kind of 
food to serve out as rations. 

6th. Sunday. People obliged to attend nets. We got enough fish to 
keep us in food. 

7th. Weather still fine. Men fishing. 

8th. Men catching enough fish for rations. 

9th. Some of the Indians started for the plains starving. A young 
man from the plain hunters arrived this evening. He brought news of 
plenty of buffalo a short distance beyond the Moose Mountain, and says 
the hunters will be here tomorrow morning. 
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10th. The freemen arrived and brought plenty of provisions. Trad- 
ing all day and drinking. Chief Fox also arrived with freemen and 
some other Indians. 

11th. The freemen and Indians still drinking. Traded one mare and 
a year old colt from the Indians. 

17th. Mr. Murray and Mr. Stewart (Chief Traders) and a Mr. Ho- 
garth (sportsman) passed here today on their way to Fort Garry. 

22nd. The hunters arrived bringing home 13 animals. 

25th. Birston and Patnaude working at cart wheels. Bourassa lame, 
off duty. The other men and all the women of the Fort planting potatoes. 

26th. Finished planting potatoes—-15 kegs (about one and a half 
bushels each). 

June, 1860. 

Ist. Anderson arrived with carts from Fort Pelly. He brought back 
nine carts and 12 horses loaded with four kegs of gunpowder, three rolls 
tobacco, one chest of tea, one keg of sugar, four dozen scalping knives, 
one bag of shot and a few nails. 

2nd. Some of the freemen went out to the plains today, with their 
families. Starvation sent them off. Joseph Parisien ploughing. The 
other men mending carts and harness. 

4th. Windy. Parisien sowing three bushels barley. Birston work- 
ing in forge; Sandison and Patnaude making cart wheels. Flennand 
assisting horse-keeper in looking for horses. Bourassa mending harness. 

5th. Three more bushels barley sown today. Che-can-a-quas and 
father-in-law came from across the river. 

9th. <A fine day. Birston, Flennand and Joseph Trottier with three 
Indians, 20 carts, 35 horses, and two oxen went off today to the plains, 
also all the freemen that hunt about here. Birston at the head of the 
men. Sandison and Parisien went and chopped spokes for carts. Pat- 
naude looking after the cattle. 

llth. A party of men (Company’s engaged servants) arrived this 
evening on their way to New Caledonia (District). They got provisions 
to take them from this to Carlton. : 

14th. Raining all day. Men doing little or nothing. The tinsmith 
making a powder horn. 

19th. Edward McKay and a party of plain hunters arrived from 
Red River. He brought up spokes and felloes for 13 carts. He has already 
been paid thirteen pounds for his trip at Fort Garry. He delivered the 
wood safe here. 

20th. The men of the fort were all sent to shoot pigeons and fish for 
their living today. The people who arrived yesterday went off today to 
the plains. Mr. James McKay and another young gentleman, of the name 
of J. W. Malcolm (a Scottish M. P.) arrived this evening, going towards 
the Saskatchewan to hunt. 

23rd. Sandison is getting very few fish. An Indian arrived today 
with a little meat. 
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24th. James McKay and party went off today. They found their 
horses yesterday evening. 

25th. Mr. Alexander Christie arrived with a party of 26 carts loaded 
with flour for Swan River outfit. He took off some of the flour and to- 
bacco that was left here last fall. 

26th. Flennand and Lamack arrived from the plains with three carts 
loaded with provisions. They left their companions among plenty of 
buffalo beyond the Moose River. I sent off the tinsmith after Mr. Christie 
to go on alright with 100 lbs. of pemmican, 100 lbs. of dried meat, six lbs. 
of grease, and eight lbs. pounded meat, as Mr. Christie had not enough 
provisions to reach Fort Pelly. 

30th. Patnaude’s son and Little Wolf came from the head of Moose 
Mountain for men to go after their provisions. 
July, 1860 

4th. Sent Patnaude and Parisien with two carts and one wagon to 
bring as much provisions as they can get from the freemen at Moose 
Mountain. 

8th. Cloudy and rainy. The two Indians who went out with Flennand 
arrived with two carts laden with provisions. They were accompanied 
by a freeman and an American that they had found on the plains, having 
lost himself on his way to Red River settlement. 

11th. Mrs. Murray arrived from Fort Pelly on her way to Fort Garry. 

24th. Sent off Bourassa, Flennand and three Indians and two boys 
to Fort Pelly to meet the outfit (from York Factory) with 17 carts, laden 
with 50 bags of pemmican and 8,426 lbs. of dried meat. Mr. James McKay 
and Mr. Malcolm returned from their hunting expedition and now they 
are on their way to Fort Garry. 

26th. Birston arrived ahead of his carts from Moose Mountain. 

27th. Sent the tinsmith with a horse and cart to assist them to come 
farther. All my men sick and off duty. 

28th. The carts arrived with good loads of provisions. Eleven fam- 
ilies of freemen came with them going to Red River. I bought about 3,000 
lbs. of provisions from them in passing. 

30th. The men of the fort are getting over their sickness. Some of 
them are getting scythes in order to commence cutting hay as soon as 
they are all fit for duty. 
August, 1860 

Ist. Parisien, Sandison, and tinsmith cutting hay. Francis Larocque 
unable for duty. Patnaude looking after the cattle. 

3rd. Larocque with others cutting hay, except Patnaude who weighed 
provisions and cleaned up stores. 

19th. William Birston and (Rev.) James Settee arrived from Fort 
Pelly. They left the carts coming with the outfit, at the Two Creeks 
yesterday. 

20th. Sunday. Mr. Settee held morning and evening service in the 
fort today. The carts with our outfit (from York Factory) arrived this 
evening. 
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21st. Sent eight men to stack hay. Mr. Settee left today. I sent some 
grease to Fort Pelly by him, and he took two bags of pemmican and some 
grease on his own private account. 
September, 1860 

5th. Sandison getting wood for a cheese press. Larocque and Pari- 
sien ploughing with oxen. Freemen arrived from Red River going out 
wintering towards the Saskatchewan. The Indians about here getting 
drink from these freemen. We are always getting plenty of fish. 

12th. Some freemen arrived, going to trade horses with the Assini- 
boines. 

16th. Sunday. Freemen still about the Fort. 

17th. Fave! and Flennand returned from Red River with two carts 
loaded with goods and sundries for Fort Pelly. They also brought a 
present for the Fox, the Chief, sent by Mr. McTavish (Governor) con- 
taining 14 lbs. gunpowder, 14 lbs. ball, 14 lbs. shot, 10 lbs. tobacco, 38 lbs. 
of flour, three dozen gun flints, 14 dozen fire steels, 114 dozen Indian awls, 
four scalping knives, 14, lb. vermillion, two dozen cod hooks, one dozen 
gunworms, two gallons of rum. In addition 90 lbs. pemmican to be sup- 
plied by Fort Ellice on account of Red River District. 

20th. Sent Bourassa and Spence to the Assiniboine camps with two 
carts to trade provisions with rum. I gave orders to Bourassa to cache 
the provisions at Moose Mountain Fort and come back here again. 

21st. Some freemen arriving and getting the Indians drunk. 

22nd. The freemen that came yesterday went away today. 

24th. W. Sandison and Larocque making a chimney. Flennand haul- 
ing mud. Piche and G. Sandison mudding houses. The Long Lake 
(Qu’Appelle) men arrived. They brought 60 bags of pemmican to be 
stored here till spring. 

25th. The men from Long Lake went off this morning with ten 
carts. More Indians arrived. They brought 30 bags of pemmican, and 
2,000 lbs. of dried meat. They commenced to drink all night. Birston 
and Anderson attending to them. 

26th. The Indians are still drinking. Traded a horse from them to- 
day. The tinsmith refused duty and has left the service. 

28th. Bourassa and Spence returned from Assiniboine Camp. They 
brought 700 lbs. of dried meat, 400 lbs. of grease, and two dressed buffalo 
skins, but traded no horses this trip. 
October, 1860 

3rd. G. and W. Sandison thatching the house. Piche and Larocque 
carrying up for them. 

4th. All the men cutting and hauling wood for charcoal. 

5th. The Sandisons and Bourassa making charcoal kilns. 

7th. Fine. Monkman and Mr. Gardner came to the Fort. They left 
their oxen on this side of the old fort, spelling them for the day. A good 
many of their oxen lame—hoofs wearing out. 

8th. Monkman’s carts arrived. Seven of their lame oxen left here. I 
gave them seven fresh oxen. Supplied them with 480 lbs. of dried meat, 
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20 lbs. pemmican, 7 Ibs. grease, 3 buffalo skins, 3 quarts rum, and sundry 
other things. They started and camped at the river. Mr. Gardner re- 
mains here to go out to hunt. Sandison and Bourassa went off to hunt 
with an Indian and Mr. Gardner, whom I charged ten pounds for the trip. 
Piche and Parisien taking up potatoes with the women of the fort. W. 
Sandison tending charcoal kiln. 

10th. Parisien threshing the stack of barley down at the gardens. 
The others thatching the houses and mudding. Bishop Tache arrived 
going to Carlton. He left behind him seven green hands for the Saskat- 
chewan who will leave tomorrow. 

11th. Fine. The men employed as yesterday. The green hands 
arrived. I sent them off at once on their way to the next post. Sent Flen- 
nand with them as guide, and an Indian boy to bring back the horses. The 
Bishop is to start tomorrow morning. 

12th. Cloudy and rather cold. Bishop Tache went this morning on 
his way to Carlton. I lent him two horses to take him to Touchwood Hills. 
Flennand will bring them back. Bourassa and Mr. Gardner returned. 
They killed one red deer on their trip. Anderson and Birston baling up 
the Moose Mountain outfit to make a start tomorrow. 

13th. Anderson, Piche and Bourassa started this morning with the 
outfit for the winter at Moose Mountain Post with 7 carts. The guide 
who came up with the green hands left this morning with three horses 
and three carts, leaving one of his carts here. Mr. Gardner goes down 
with him to Red River. W. Sandison and two men “slacking” the charcoal 
kiln. Parisien finished threshing the barley, 25 bushels in all. 

20th. Flennand returned from Touchwood Hills with the five horses 
and two carts that went with Bishop Tache and the green hands. 

22nd. Sent Birston, 3 men and 3 boys with 14 carts and horses to 
the plains to hunt buffalo. Gave them four buffalo runners (horses) to 
load their carts. 

27th. Two men arrived from Sandy Hills down the river. Sold one 
a horse, for which he is to pay part in silver fox. 

380th. G. and W. Sandison making a dog cariole. 

38lst. Two Indians arrived with 26 red foxes and I cross fox. 
November, 1860 

1st. Lamack brought a cart load of fish. He caught 1,000 in the bar- 
rier. 

4th. Two Indians came with some furs, paid part of their debts and 
went off again this evening. 

5th. W. Sandison planing oak boards for dog sleds. G. Sandison, 
Parisien and Flennand went out and hauled the scow out of the water with 
three oxen; Patnaude cowherd. 

12th. Patnaude stringing and hanging up furs. Birston and party 
returned from the plains with good loads. They brought home the fresh 
meat of 30 buffalo cows, and left that of 10 at Moose Mountain for Ander- 
son, two of whose men went hunting with Birston. 

13th. W. and G. Sandison and Parisien working at the hay frames. 
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Two boys went and put the horses that returned yesterday across the 
Qu’Appelle (to winter) among the goose grass. Birston and two men 
putting the fresh meat past in order to keep from spoiling. The women 
of the Fort rendering the fat that was brought in yesterday. Patnaude 
attending the cattle as usual. 
October, 1868. 

I (Mr. William McKay) start today with three men and two boys for 


the plains to hunt (buffalo). Take 10 carts and three buffalo runners 
(horses) . 


November, 1868. 

5th. Fine. I arrived from the plains with 10 carts loaded with meat 
of 12 bulls (buffalo). Saw no cows. 

12th. Beads and Naysawung arrived with 3 bears, 4 beavers, 14 fish- 
ers, 5 martens, 127 minks, 4 cross bred foxes, 50 red foxes, 3 wolves, 9 
lynxes, and 3 moose parchments. Patnaude returned with 2 buffalo robes, 
12 minks, 3 red foxes, 6 kitt foxes and 1 wolf. 

27th. Very cold. Pelly and Lamla returned with only 2 bears, 2 red 
foxes, and 1 moose skin. 

26th. The freemen—Pa-pe-nay (George Racette’s son) and John and 
Alick Fisher’s sons passed on their way to the Red River for liquor for 
trade. 

30th. An old Indian, ‘‘Lynx Thigh,” died today. 
December, 1863. 

38rd. Meckie’s wife arrived, starving for provisions and brought a 
few furs. 

Henderson and Pottinger started the find “the murderer” to secure 
his furs before any trader comes to him. 

14th. Pelly returned last night with the furs of St. Paul and F. 
Okaness. He did not see Rattlesnake, hearing that Fort Pelly men had 
visited him lately. 

20th. Sunday. Fine, thawing on housetops. Rev. Cook held service as 
usual. Tomorrow I intend starting for Fort Pelly with two men, and 
three trains of dogs, leaving Samuel Henderson in charge of the Fort. 

30th. I returned this morning from Fort Pelly accompanied by Mr. 
Stewart (Chief Trader James Green Stewart in charge of Touchwood 
Hills Post) who is on a visit to Red River. 
January, 1864. 

1st. New Year’s Day. Mr. Stewart with 3 men, 2 sleds and 1 cariole 
and Rev. Thomas Cook with 1 man and cariole, left for Red River, gave 
the men of the fort the usual holiday, and extra rations with some tea 
and sugar for each house. 

31st. Rained a little this morning and thawed all day. Mr. Stewart 
returned from Red River with his own men. He left Mr. Cook behind. 
February, 1864. 

12th. Pelly and three Indians went off this evening with the Saskat- 
chewan goods to Fort Pelly on 10 sleds and 12 horses. 

19th. Bear and Ruperts returned light from Moose Mountains where 
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they could not find the Indians or Cook. The Indians had all pitched off 
to the plains. 
March, 1864. 

3rd. Sent off S. Henderson and 3 men to Fort Pelly and 13 carts and 
2 horses laden with 50 bags of pemmican. He took on the carts, 7 sleds in 
case of not being able to go on with carts on account of the snow. Four 
men sent for hay. Five men sick. Six more Indians arrived from Oak 
Lake, starving. 

6th. Sunday. Rev. Cook held services and school. His man and 
cart arrived today with a little fresh meat. 

22nd. Thawing. Indians still drinking about the Fort getting liquor 
from the free traders. 

23rd. Freemen and Indians arrived starving. 

24th. Henderson, 3 servants, and 2 Indians started this morning for 
Fort Garry with 17 horses. They are to bring back 30 carts and 20 oxen 
from there, laden with supplies for the summer trade here. 

30th. Misinaby with party and 11 tents, arrived from Moose Moun- 
tain and camped here. 

38lst. Indians drinking for the last two days. Settlers arrived from 
Fort Pelly to be sent to Fort Garry. 

April, 1864. 

12th. Cold wind. An Indian child was brought to the Fort for burial. 
May, 1864. 

15th. Sunday. Mr. Charles Pratt (English Church catechist at Touch- 
wood Hills) arrived this morning and held service. 

June, 1864. 

Ist. A sad accident happened today. Four freemen from Portage la 
Prairie arrived to get some supplies for the plain hunting; and while they 
were getting the supplies one of them commenced striking fire (with flint 
and steel to light his pipe) near an open keg of gunpowder in the store 
and blew up the store and killed himself and another man; five others 
were badly burned. 

17th. Mr. Edward Shelley (on a sporting trip, nephew of the poet 
Shelley) and party went off today after a long stay here. The Rev. Mr. 
Cook arrived yesterday from Red River. 

20th. The Rev. Mr. Cook and family went off today to the Qu’Appelle 
Lakes to see some Indians that are in that quarter. 

Here the journal ends. Unfortunately we have no further particulars 
of the blowing up of the store. 


SUPPLIES. 


Attached to the Journal was a list of supplies for the purpose of trade. 
Space will not allow us to give this very varied list. It included of course 
beads, blankets and things of that kind necessary for the Indian; bridles, 
braid, buttons, candle-wick, coats (including blue and scarlet chief’s 
coats), trousers, various kinds of cloth, including some black broadcloth 
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(in vogue, to wear over their heads, by squaws who could afford it), tools, 
gunpowder, guns, coloured handkerchiefs, and knives, which included cast- 
steel butcher knives 8 inches long; cast-steel scalping knives (length not 
stated) ; horn-handled buffalo knives 12 inches (only two of these) ; fishing 
tackle, pipes (hunter’s clay and briar root) ; pomatum (scented roll) ; rib- 
bon; finger rings; scissors; scythes; screws; shirts; shovels and sickles; 
soap (yellow and “scented honey”) ; spoons; spade; stirrups (tinned iron 
and leather straps) ; congou tea; tobacco (carrot, Canada twist and nigger- 
head) ; provisions for officers’ allowances included chocolate, Java coffee, 
currants; Durham mustard; nutmegs; saltpetre (for curing buffalo 
tongues) ; Carolina rice; raisins; black pepper and two kinds of tea, viz.: 
the green tea called Hyson and the black known as Souchong. Under the 
head Medicines were crude alum; hartshorn; salvolatile; Twilington’s 
balsam; brimstone; camphor; essence of burgamot; essence of pepper- 
mint; surgeon’s lancet (in paper case) ; tincture of lavender compound; 
soap liniment; castor oil; basilicon ointment; calamine ointment; oxymel 
of squills; plasters—blistering, strengthening and adhesive; emetic pow- 
ders; purgative powders and 6 pounds of epsom salts; pain killer. All 
the foregoing goods came from England via York Factory. 

There was a separate list under the head of Canadian and American 
goods. This list included L’Assumtion belts (narrow and broad), and 
two dozen boxes of matches. We may pause on these matches—dquite a 
wonderful thing in that land of flint and steel—to explain that it appears 
they came from St. Paul; the box was turned wood, with cover of same 
make and contained about 200 matches. They were so scarce that the 
traders sold them for 60¢ a box. Those imported by the Hudson’s Bay 
Co. were carefully doled out to the winter voyagers only for use in great 
emergencies, when flint and steel failed. Other American and Canadian 
goods on the list were axes for felling trees (two sizes, large and middling) 
and traps for beaver, foxes, and muskrats, but the variety of traps was 
afterwards largely increased. 

There was also a list of ‘““Country made articles.” These included half 
size axes with a round head; large axes with square heads and a half size 
and small. These were iron, made at York Factory. They were very in- 
ferior to the Canadian and American axes and became dead stock. The 
“country made” goods also comprised Red River white cloth; 1 tin kettle, 
oval and round tin pans; tin pots (half gallons, quarts, and pints), tin pint 
porringers (handled drinking pots) ; two deep tin tureens and one soli- 
tary “steak warming dish”; also 6 bushels of country salt, and a quantity 
of Red River flour, quantity not stated. Tobacco seems to have been 
imported in large quantities—comprised eight hundred weight of “nigger- 
head” and thirty-one hundred of “Canada twist” in 100 lb. “rolls” 
and thirty-six carrots of tobacco each weighing five pounds, and this for 
a post not of the first magnitude. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE END OF TOM LAMACK. 


When Isaac Cowie in 1867 made his way to Fort Qu’Appelle to begin 
life as an apprentice clerk under Mr. Archibald McDonald, his guide was 
the Lamack mentioned in the foregoing journals. Lamack was accom- 
panied by his little son Tom who later came to an untimely end. Mr. 
Cowie says the little fellow, a lad of ten, “proudly carried his father’s 
flintiock in front of the procession and showed wonderful skill in laying 
low rabbits and prairie chickens.” 

“He was a smart, active boy, of the true hunting breed. But, instead 
of later on taking to the bush or the prairie and following the paths of 
his ancestors, Tom came to be employed by the company as a cart-driver 
in summer and a dog-driver in winter. In this capacity he made voyages 
to the seats of civilization in the Red River and Minnesota, and casting 
away the breech-clout as the sign of his emancipation from Indian cus- 
toms and pursuits, and easily acquiring and using English, he became a 
wild voyageur instead of a respectable trapper and hunter. The coming 
of the white settlers was bad for such men as poor Tom, and in a drinking 
bout with a fellow Saulteau, Josiah Matoney, near Fort Qu’Appelle, in the 
fall of 1894, Tom shot and killed Matoney. Making a daring and success- 
ful escape from the Mounted Police, Tom took refuge amongst his kind, 
who harbored him until finally, after many hairbreadth escapes, he sought 
concealment in Montana. Eight years after shooting Matoney—very prob- 
ably in self-defense—he was arrested at Butte and brought to Regina. 
After a trial before Judge Richardson in which the Crown appointed Mr. 
James Balfour as counsel for the defense, Tom was found guilty of murder 
and sentenced to be hanged in six weeks. But before the date (June 
27th, 1902), arrived, the Governor-General, commuted the sentence to 
imprisonment for life, which Tom Lamack began to undergo at Stony 
Mountain Penitentiary, and conducted himself as a model prisoner. For 
so wild a bird to be cooped up in such a cage must have been worse than 
the bitterness of death. After suffering’ imprisonment for seven years 
and being reduced thereby to a decrepit old man, the authorities mercifully 
released him. But the confinement had been too long, and after lingering 
for about a year on Pasqua’s Reserve, near Qu’Appelle, poor Tom de- 
parted on his last long voyage. 


JAMES AND JOHN MCKAY. 
This is the Earl of Southesk’s description of James McKay, who first 


met him in St. Paul, he having been engaged as guide, Southesk says: 
191 
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“James McKay accompanied us. His appearance greatly interested 
me, both from his own personal advantages and because he was the first 
Red River man that I had yet beheld. A Scotsman, though with Indian 
blood on the mother’s side, he was born and bred in the Saskatchewan 
country, but afterwards became a resident near Fort Garry, and entered 
the company’s employ. Whether as guide or hunter, he was universally 
reckoned one of their best men. Immensely broad-chested and muscular, 
though not tall, he weighed eighteen stone: yet in spite of his stoutness 
he was exceedingly hardy and active, and a wonderful horseman. His 
face—somewhat Assyrian in type—is very handsome; short, delicate, 
aquiline nose; piercing dark grey eyes; long dark-brown hair, beard and 
moustaches; white, small regular teeth; skin tanned to red bronze from 
exposure to weather. He was dressed in Red River style—a blue cloth 
‘capot’ (hooded frock-coat) with brass buttons;* black belt around the 
waist; buff leather moccasins on his feet; trousers of brown and white 
striped home-made woolen stuff. I had never come across a wearer of 
moccasins before, and it amused me to watch this grand and massive man 
pacing the hotel corridors with noiseless footfall, while excitable little 
Yankees in: shiny boots creaked and stamped about like so many busy 
-steam-engines.”’ 


JOHN MCKAY. 


John McKay, who was always affectionately known as “Jerry,” a name 
he had given himself as an infant, was.a brother of James. He is thus 
described in Mr. Cowie’s book: “Interpreter John McNab Ballenden 
McKay was a younger son of the famous trader John Richards McKay, 
of Fort Ellice. His mother was a fine and fair daughter of Chief Factor 
John Ballenden, whose father and grandfather had been masters of Forts 
Severn and York on Hudson’s Bay during the previous century. The 
name McNab, I think, descended on his father’s side from John McNab 
chief of the Albany Fort in 1789-90. John McKay wore his hair long 
according to the prevailing fashion of the place and time, and it, like his 
beard and moustache and complexion was fair, which, with his clear blue 
eyes, showed that if a Celt in name he was also of the Orkney blood of the 
Norsemen. He could run foot and snow-shoe races, and with dog-trains 
for days and nights in succession with the best in that land of runners. 
From his father he had acquired all the athletic feats which had aston- 
ished the natives frequenting Fort Ellice of old. He had also the art of 
dancing the sailor’s hornpipes, the Highland fling and the sword dance; 
also the esquestrian skill to suddenly spring from the stirrup to his feet 
on the saddle of any horse he happened to be riding, and balance himself 
on one foot—whether the animal were going at a pace or a gallop. Then 
resuming the saddle he could pick up any small object on the ground as he 
passed it at a gallop, or imitate the Indian warriors of the southern plains 
by throwing himself-on one side of the pony and shooting at an imaginary 
foe under the animal’s neck as he circled round at full speed. There was 
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no better buffalo hunter on the plains. The average to an Indian in a 
buffalo run with a flintlock gun was two, but Jerry McKay made more 
than once a record of thirteen. With a double barrelled cap gun he did 
that, and when later he and his brother Joseph had Henry repeating car- 
bines they both killed twenty-eight in a run. His business was to inter- 
pret between the tribes speaking Cree, Salteaux or Assiniboine or the 
Metis speaking Indian and French, and the master or clerk at the Fort. 
Not only this; he was frequently called upon to act the delicate and diplo- 
matic part of the mediator.” 


SWAN RIVER DISTRICT. 


In 1856 the Swan River District comprised six posts, viz: Fort Pelly, 
Fort Ellice, Qu’Appelle Lakes, Shoal River, Touchwood Hills and Egg 
Lake. The Saskatchewan District had nine posts, viz: Fort a la Corne, 
Fort Pitt, and Carlton in what is now Saskatchewan and Edmonton, 
Rocky Mountain House, Lac La Biche, Lesser Slave Lakes, Fort Assini- 
boine and Jasper’s House farther west and north. The Red River District 
included Fort Garry, Lower Fort Garry, White Horse Plain, Pembina, 
Manitoba Lake and Reed Lake. Cumberland District had three, viz: 
Cumberland, Moose Lake and the Pas. 

In 1867 the appointments for the Swan River District were :— 

Commissioned Officers :—Chief Factor Robert Campbell, Chief Trader 
William McKay. 

Fort Pelly :—Robert Campbell, Chief Factor; William Thomson Smith, 
clerk and accountant for the District; Thomas McKay, postmaster; Wil- 
liam Daniel, District guide and interpreter. 

Fort Ellice:—William McKay, Chief Trader; Walter J. S. Traill, ap- 
prentice clerk. 

Fort Qu’ Appelle:—Archibald McDonald, clerk in charge; Isaac Cowie, 
apprentice clerk; John McNab Ballenden McKay, interpreter; William 
McKay, apprentice interpreter. 

Touchwood Hills:—Joseph Finlayson, clerk; Peter La Elem, inter- 
preter. 

Egg Lake :—William Edwin Traill, apprentice clerk. 

Shoal Lake:—Adam McBeath, clerk; Angus McBeath, postmaster. 

Waterhen River :—Alexander Munro, interpreter. 

Fairford:—Donald McDonald, interpreter. 

Manitoba Post:—Ewen MacDonald, clerk; Duncan Matheson, ap- 
prentice clerk; Angus Murray, interpreter. 

Of the foregoing Egg Lake, Waterhen and Fairford were outposts. 
There was an outpost of Shoal River at Duck Bay on Lake Winnipegosis, 
while at Salt Springs on that Lake there was an outpost at which salt was 
manufactured for Swan River and other districts. It must be remem- 
bered that in the whole course of the Company’s history flying posts were 
numerous. Thus a temporary post might be established where buffalo 
were numerous, and abandoned before very long when they moved farther 
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afield. Buffalo and trading posts of this nature were connected with 
Fort Qu’Appelle, Fort Ellice, and Touchwood Hills. Wintering posts 
might be established at some point nearest the herds. 

The Missionaries in Swan River District in 1867 were—Church of 
England, the Rev. Thomas Cook, Fort Ellice; Rev. George Bruce, Fair- 
ford; Mr. Charles Pratt, catechist, Touchwood Hills; Rev. Luke Caldwell, 
Pelly; and probably at some point in the district, the Rev. James Settee, 
of whom mention is made later. The Catholic Church had Missionaries 
on Lakes Manitoba and Winnipegosis; but Mr. Cowie says “The Rev. 
Father Decorby did not reestablish the Mission at Qu’Appelle till 1868”. 

Of the twenty servants of the Company mentioned as being engaged 
in the Swan River District all were of the Scottish race except two, viz: 
the Pierres, one of whom was Irish and the other a French Metis. Other 
natives of the country of partly mixed origin were the chief trader, Mr. 
William McKay, his son Thomas and his brother John also Mr. Finlayson 
and young Kennedy. The two Traills were born in Canada and proud of 
the old Norse strain in their blood. “Smith was a Lowlander from St. 
Andrew’s, Fifeshire; but all the rest were pure Highlanders, whose mother 
tongue was Gaelic, and all born in the land of the mist and mountains, 
except Mr. McBeath and his nephew Angus, who hailed from that trans- 
planted parish of Southerlandshire—Kildonan on the Red River”. 

The original post at Fort Ellice was established in 1831; years after- 
wards an outpost of Fort Pelly was placed at the Big Touchwood Hills 
and, attaining importance, was made an independent post in a few years, 
and in the early sixties it was moved from the Big to the Little Touch- 
wood. In the later fifties a wintering post in connection with Fort Ellice 
was established at Long Lake and was placed in charge of James McKay, 
who afterwards became the Hon. James McKay, of Deer Lodge, Manitoba, 
and who was in turn succeeded by Interpreter Edward St. Cyr, who is 
described as a mighty hunter. The Long Lake post next fell to “Big Wil- 
liam” Daniel, a half-breed of Irish descent, whom Isaac Cowie says was 
a “great man in strength, in stature and a dare-devil, courage combined 
with a cool skill”. He was succeeded by Postmaster Peter Hourie who 
removed the post which had become a permanent one to the site of the 
present Fort Qu’Appelle in 1864. Cowie speaks of Hourie as a “stalwart 
and intelligent, fine specimen of the native of Orkney origin”. 


FORT PELLY. 


“In 1843 Chief Trader Dr. Todd was in charge of Fort Pelly, and was 
succeeded in that year by Chief Trader Cuthbert Cummings, a Highland 
cousin of Lord Strathcona. He was followed by other Chief Traders: 
Messrs. Alexander and William J. Christie, Alexander and A. H. Murray 
and Chief Factor Campbell. Chief Factor Campbell retired in 1870 and 
Chief Trader William McKay took his place. After wintering at Fort 
Pelly, however, he returned to Fort Ellice. He was followed in 1872 by 
Archibald McDonald, by this time a Chief Factor, who made Fort Qu’Ap- 
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pelle his official residence. After Laird’s seat of Government was moved 
to Battleford, Fort Pelly relapsed into the position of a fur post. It 
was under the management of Mr. Adam McBeath, said to be the only 
one of the original white Selkirk settlers who ever became a fur trader 
in the Company’s service. Under Mr. McBeath’s able and careful man- 
agement, although it had declined in status it continued to be one of the 
best fur gathering and most profitable stations in the whole country, as, 
indeed it had been for the preceding century. On Mr. Adam McBeath’s 
retirement from the service in 1880 he was succeeded by Mr. Angus Mc- 
Beath who fully maintained its reputation in the fur trade. When the 
Canadian Northern Railway took that general direction it passed the 
site just near enough to destroy the new mixed trade with settlers as well 
as Indians which the Company’s sale shop had been profitably engaged 
in. So stripped of its ancient and modern sources of profit, Fort Pelly 
was closed up as a place of business for the Company in June, 1912, some 
hundred and fifty years after the first permanent establishment of fur- 
trading posts at or near its site’. 


FORT A LA CORNE IN 1754. 


Fort a la Corne on the main Saskatchewan was originally established 
by the French. Anthony Hendry volunteered to explore the country back 
of Hudson’s Bay in 1754. Governor Islam, of York Factory, anxious 
among other things to discover the cause of the shrinkage in furs, ac- 
cepted his offer with alacrity. Hendry’s journal was found among the 
voluminous documents in Hudson’s Bay House, London. To Hendry per- 
haps belongs the credit of being the first Hudson’s Bay man to reach the 
Saskatchewan, but La Corne, the Frenchman had been a year before him. 
When Hendry, paddling up the main Saskatchewan, saw a trading post 
on the shore he paddled in; and he gives the following account of the 
meeting, which was to sound, here in what is now the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, the first note as it were of the great clash that was to come later 
between the adventurers of Hudson’s Bay and the traders from Montreal. 

“On our arrival,” says Hendry, “two Frenchmen came to the water- 
side and in a very genteel manner invited me to their home which I readily 
accepted. One of them asked me if I had any letters from my master, 
and where and on what design I was going inland. I answered that I 
had no letter and that I was sent to view the country, and intended to 
return in the spring. He told me that the master and men were gone 
down to Montreal with the furs and that they must detain me till their 
return. However, they were very kind, and at night I went to my tent, 
and told Attickashish or Little Deer, my leader, who had charge of me, 
who smiled and said they dared not”. The French next morning said 
nothing more about holding Hendry till La Corne’s return, but invited 
him courteously to breakfast; and Hendry and his Indians pursued their 
journey peacefully in their canoes. Fort a la Corne has around it perhaps 
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an atmosphere of romance peculiar to itself on account of this event 
which goes so far back into the past. 

Constant mention is made in the books of travellers and explorers 
of the hospitality shown, and service rendered, by the Hudson’s Bay posts, 
and Carlton, Fort Pitt and other posts are frequently mentioned. At 
Carlton we met that big hearted, courageous and spectacular man Law- 
rence Clarke. The Fort was burned down in the Rebellion. At Fort Pitt, 
Inspector Dickens, son of the novelist, made a fine defence, also in the 
Rebellion, but space will not permit us to go into details of these Forts, 
historic though they be. 

We cannot refrain however from a somewhat lengthy allusion to the 
famous Fort Qu’Appelle in its early days, which under Mr. Archibald 
McDonald attained more than local celebrity. We never had the pleasure 
of meeting the late Mr. Cowie, but we had a good deal of correspondence 
with him, and we are sure, were he living, we should have his more than 
hearty consent to make the following use of his fine book. The extracts 
will, we are sure, be read with the liveliest interest by many of the late 
Mr. McDonald’s innumerable friends and the friends of his family. 


FORT QU’APPELLE IN 1867. 


In this year Mr. Archibald McDonald, who then ranked as clerk in 
charge, was in command of the Fort, to which he subsequently returned, 
spending many years in the town of Fort Qu’Appelle as Chief Factor of 
the Swan River District, from which position he retired in 1911. At this 
time Qu’Appelle was considered a post requiring a man of exceptional 
ability to cope with its difficulties. And so we find that “‘already in 1867, 
Mr. McDonald’s absolute fearlessness and vehement energy had conferred 
upon him the post of honor on the frontier, back from which the Crees 
and Salteaux were pushing the Blackfeet as they followed the buffalo 
into the country of the latter farther west, while the Assiniboines of Wood 
Mountain and along the Missouri to the south, although nominally friendly, 
were a source of greater uncertainty than the Blackfeet who were open 
and certain enemies. These Stonies were of the hereditary caste of pro- 
fessional horse-thieves from friend or foe, dexterous sneak thieves, pil- 
ferers from strong parties and open plunderers of weak ones, on the 
members of which they were wont to inflict the most beastly and degrading 
ill usage, only letting them escape with their lives. The Assiniboines were 
also false friends of the Americans at the posts on the Missouri, and made 
it a practice to murder the hay cutters and wood choppers of those estab- 
lishments; and then they would take the mutilated bodies of the victims 
and claim the reward of fifteen dollars which was offered for the bodies 
of those who had been killed by the Sioux who were generally at that time 
more or less at war with the whites on the Missouri. The Stonies con- 
sidered this a very smart thing to do, and used to boast about it to our 
Canadian Indians. Although the Blackfeet were friendly to the whites 
at Edmonton and Rocky Mountain House, they considered Fort Pitt, Carl- 
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ton, Touchwood Hills, and Qu’Appelle posts, with their trading and hunt- 
ing parties, as allies of the Crees, who were the invaders of their hunting 
grounds, and the daring lifters of their scalps and live stock. 

It was in the fall, at the end of October, that Mr. Cowie, a youngster 
just out from Shetland, arrived at Fort Qu’Appelle to serve as an appren- 
tice clerk under Mr. McDonald on a beautiful calm starlight night, and 
was received by a tremendous clamor of dogs, at the men’s quarters, in- 
creased by the banging of doors as the inmates, men, women and children 
rushed out to see what had set the dogs barking. George Sandison, on 
watch, told him that Mr. McDonald was “off spearing fish with Harper, 
but the mistress was at the big house”. At the “big house, the lady of 
the Qu’Appelle Lakes” gave him kindly welcome, and sent a messenger 
for Mr. McDonald, who soon came, accompanied by his man Harper. 
Harper was carefully carrying a coal oil lamp, which was the first of its 
kind ever to find its way into those regions, where candles made of buffalo 
tallow were the illuminating medium. This lamp, and also the oil which 
fed it, was Mrs. McDonald’s private property, for the Company did not 
yet supply such luxuries on the frontier. Mr. McDonald, having no pine 
knots to lure the fish within reach of his trident had taken Mrs. McDon- 
ald’s cherished lamp. The reader will now understand why Harper was 
carrying that lamp with a more than tender solicitude. It is pleasant 
to get a glimpse of “D. H.’’, now banker, legislator, President of the Red 
Cross, and man of affairs generally, and of his brother John Archibald, 
Brigadier General in the Great war, as very young children. The narrator 
says: 

“T was not only well welcomed as the new clerk, but also as the bearer 
of a packet of letters and other mail from Red River and the great world 
beyond. It was pretty late, but Harper soon had a good supper for me, 
and after a chat the master ushered me into my future quarters—a bed- 
room off the office, which the good Mrs. McDonald had beforehand made 
comfortable for the newcomer who had been expected for some time. 
Next morning I was introduced to the family of my new-found friends 
—John Archibald, who trotted about on his own little legs, and Donald 
Hagarth, who was still a baby in arms. I had always been fond of chil- 
dren, and soon made friends with these two, and passed in pleasure in 
their company many an hour which would have been weary otherwise in 
the time that followed. I am glad to say that both these little chaps are 
now big men, the elder still living at Qu’Appelle, and a member of the 
Saskatchewan Legislature, and the other a capitalist and president and 
director of several large financial companies in Winnipeg. . 

“Mrs. McDonald came of the best of old Hudson’s Bay people, her 
grandfather being the Governor Sinclair of York Factory, whose monu- 
ment there was noticed in a previous chapter, and her father, another 
Orkneyman, widely respected as John Inkster, of Sevenoaks, and a 
councillor of the colony of Assiniboia. She had been well educated at 
Miss Mill’s academy, for young ladies in Red River, and as a devout 
member and active worker of the Church of England, at St. John’s, and 
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afterwards as the Mistress at Manitobah Post had been highly spoken 
of by the Bishop of Rupert’s Land, when I told him that I was on my way 
to Qu’Appelle. To the wisdom and good counsel of such ladies of old 
Rupert’s Land many a gentleman of the Hudson’s Bay Company, besides 
Mr. McDonald owed much of their success in overcoming difficulties, and 
in maintaining the Company’s influence over the natives. 

“Mr. Archibald McDonald, chief clerk—as he then was—was already a 
man of mark on the plains of Swan River District, in which he served 
the Company ‘with courage and fidelity’ from the time he came to the 
country on the ship Prince of Wales, in 1854, up to that of his retirement 
as their oldest chief factor on May 31st, 1911; and for the most of that 
long period with Qu’Appelle as his headquarters. It has been already said 
that he was of the clan McDonald, of Glencoe, and of course he was proud 
of it. He was naturally proud of having been’ mentioned by the Right 
Hon. Edward Ellice, in replying to a question of the Select Committee on 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, at London, in 1857, as one of the carefully 
selected young men sent out to be trained to the important position of 
Company’s officers in Rupert’s Land. 

“From the time that Mr. McGillivray and he arranged the union of 
their North West Company with that of the Hudson’s Bay, Mr. Ellice 
had been the leading director. His reply to the question was: ‘I took 
great care to send out the best men we could find, principally from the 
north of Scotland, sons of country gentlemen, clergymen and of farmers, 
who had been educated at the schools and colleges of Scotland.’ He stated 
that the appointments were not made by individual directors, but by the 
Board on recommendation of one of them, and went on to say: ‘My son 
recommended a boy, the son of our forester in Scotland, brought up at our 
own school where he turned out a quick, clever boy; that boy has never 
seen a town, nor known anything of the vice and habits of towns; he has 
gone out as an apprentice, and will rise, if his merits justify the council 
in promoting him, to be one of our chief men.’ The steps by which this 
‘boy, Archibald McDonald, rose in fulfilment of the promise of his youth 
and of the prediction of the right honorable director are too many and too 
interesting for me to attempt to do justice to in these cursory memoirs. 
The details should come from the fountain-head himself, but, like the ma- 
jority of makers of history, he may never be prevailed upon to write it’’. 

Mr. McDonald never did set down his memoirs, to our never-ending 
regret, and we are grateful to Mr. Cowie for giving us the reminiscences 
he has of this grand old Hudson’s Bay servant, and most kindly and 
spirited citizen. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FORT. 


The Fort stood on a stretch of open prairie, in the middle of the beau- 
tiful valley, between the second and third lakes, within a hundred feet of 
the right bank of the river, and some few hundred yards east of the upper 
lake. There were no fixed habitations of men between it and the Rockies 
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to the west, while on the east the cabins of Favel, Parisien and Denomie 
between the next two lakes, and those of Alick and John Fisher on the 
lower lake were the only buildings between the Qu’Appelle Fort and Fort 
Ellice. 

The fort was an enclosure of about one hundred and fifty feet square 
within a stockade made of squared poplar logs, about twelve feet high. 
It faced north and in the middle were large double doors amply wide for 
the loaded carts to enter. The stockade and all the buildings within it 
were well whitewashed. At the rear of the square facing the front gate 
was the master’s house, forty by thirty, one story with light high loft 
above. Like the stockade it was built with squared logs, and thatched 
with beautiful yellow straw. This and the interpreter’s house were the 
only buildings with glass windows. All the other windows in the fort 
were of buffalo parchment. The rooms were all floored, lined and ceiled 
with white poplar tongued and grooved and planed, all by hand. The 
furniture was also made on the spot of white poplar which is a fine wood 
for inside work, and makes beautifully white flooring. Mr. McDonald 
had painted his own quarters at his own expense; the rest was all left 
in the unadorned beauty of the native wood. 

There were five men’s houses of logs the same as the master’s, each 
with an open chimney. In the officers’ quarters only were there any iron 
stoves. Mrs. McDonald was the happy possessor of an American cook 
stove brought all the way from St. Paul in the distant United States. Di- 
rectly opposite the men’s houses on the other side of the square was a 
row of similar make and size used as trading post for fur and provision 
stores. At the south end was a room for a dairy and at the north a large 
room for dog, ox and cart harness. These storehouses had strong doors 
and locks, but none had a chimney, for the fear of fire was too great where 
gunpowder was one of the chief articles of trade. On the coldest day 
there was no fire in the stores, and this was the rule all over the country. 
Hudson’s Bay servants who defied the most intense cold when travelling 
in the open used to dread the cold of the stores where they had perhaps 
to spend hours at a stretch noting down each item as the Indians brought 
in their credit slips from the Master’s office. To the right of the front 
gate stood the flagstaff on which the British red ensign with the white 
letters H. B. C. on its fly, was hoisted on Sundays and holidays, and in 
honor of the arrival and departure of visitors of importance, and of the 
brigades of carts. In the middle of the square was the fur-packing press 
with its long beam lever and the huge slotted post into which it was in- 
serted. 

The duty of scrubbing the big house and their own, and keeping the 
square clean, and making a number of tracking shoes for the voyageurs, 
and with planting and harvesting potatoes, was all that was required of 
the women of the Fort in exchange for the board and lodging furnished 
by the Company. At least once a week they turned out with brooms, and 
raked the stuff or snow up in heaps, which were hauled outside the fort 
by an ox hitched to a rawhide, instead of a sled. The place was the abode 
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of the numerous train dogs which wandered about loose; the square 
served as a corral in which to round up the oxen and horses required for a 
brigade of carts. After a snowfall it was a pleasant sight to see the 
Indian women, with cheerful faces, and active limbs, arrayed in bright 
colors, assisted by their children large and small sweeping up the snow 
in the square, in piles for half-witted Geordie Gills to draw out with his 
ox; sometimes when Geordie’s back was turned, someone would tip over 
Geordie’s load so as to have the fun of hearing him protest in language 
peculiar to himself. 

Behind the stockade was a kitchen garden. It was the same size as 
the fort and protected by sharpened pickets ten feet high. Behind that 
was a ten acre field fenced with rails. Half of this was put in with po- 
tatoes and the other half with barley. To the west of the garden there 
was a hay yard, and facing the yard on a little ridge was a row of old 
stores and houses now converted into stables and cow byres. Outside and 
within a few feet of the northeast corner of the stockade was an ice house 
with a deep cellar, in which were preserved fresh meat and fish for sum- 
mer, and where frozen fish were stored in winter. 

The Company rations were on a liberal scale. The daily allowance 
for a man was twelve pounds of fresh buffalo meat, or six pounds of 
dried buffalo meat, if there was no meat three pounds of pemmican or 
six rabbits or six prairie chicken, or three large white fish; or three large 
or small ducks, besides potatoes and some milk for the children, and oc- 
casionally dried berries, with a weekly allowance of tallow or fat. Rough 
barley was also given sometimes to those who liked to prepare it for 
themselves. A woman was allowed half as much as a man; a child was 
allowed a quarter. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE REBELLION OF 1885. 
A RETROSPECT. 


We will only attempt to deal with the Rebellion in a very limited way. 
First as to its causes. A glance at the so-called “Rebellion” of 1869-70 
is necessary, because the two outbreaks were related to each other. It 
is a misdescription to term the first a “Rebellion” in its inception. It 
was, in its beginning, the establishment of a form of Government in a 
country where no lawful authority existed. The transfer of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s rights and powers to the Dominion Government could go 
into force only by proclamation. The proclamation was not issued and 
yet a Governor (Hon. Wm. McDougall) was appointed at Ottawa and sent 
up to take charge. He was turned back at the boundary. To under- 
stand why we must go back to the amalgamation of the Hudson’s Bay 
and the North West companies in 1821. Under the terms of the amalga- 
mation the commissioned officers of the Company became what was termed 
“wintering partners”. This meant that they had a financial or trading 
as well as a salaried interest in the Company. In the transfer to the 
Dominion these “wintering partners” were not consulted, and in the bar- 
gain no provision was made for their interests. By the transfer of the 
Company to Canada the powers of Governor McTavish and the Council 
of Assiniboia automatically ceased. But till the proclamation was issued 
there was nothing to take its place. The charge has been made that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s officials connived at the Rebellion. This is un- 
just, or at any rate misleading. When the Rupert’s Land Act was passed 
it should have been immediately proclaimed, and lawful effect given to 
the proposed transfer. But nothing was done, and the result was that 
as Governor McTavish’s powers had been taken from him the Red River 
country was left without any government at all. The Hudson’s Bay of- 
ficers, if they had not been ignored and filled with a sense of injury and 
grievance, might have exerted themselves to maintain authority till the 
new government was installed, but they had scant encouragement to do 
so; and so we find that when the Red River settlers, or a majority of them, 
formed a provisional government, with John Bruce as president, and 
Louis Riel as secretary, Governor McTavish practically acquiesced. It 
seems almost incredible that it did not enter into the minds of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s directors in London, or the Dominion Government. 
at Ottawa, that the twelve or fifteen thousand people in the Red River 
had any rights in the matter. As the “wintering partners” were ignored, 
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so were the people of Red River. It is no exaggeration to say that they 
were transferred like so many cattle. Had they been a community of 
fierce savages doubtless some means would have been taken for placating 
them before they were handed over; but nothing of the kind was attempted 
with the people of this British settlement, which had clung to the remote 
banks of the Red River for more than half a century. It is hard to 
imagine anything more stupid. 

Consider for a moment who and what these Red River people were. 
The great majority of them were of the mixed French and Indian race— 
Metis—and among these were men of education and high intelligence. 
Others were French Canadians, and there was a very considerable minor- 
ity of English speaking half-breeds and white men. When the provisional 

‘government was formed, the feeling of resentment was general. But for 
the Scott tragedy the transfer after all might have been effected without 
much trouble. To understand the keenness of the resentment felt by the 
Metis, a fact which has not been sufficiently taken into account needs to 
be stated. There was a racial feeling, which did not owe its existence 
to racial antagonism. The key may be found in the name of a newspaper 
published at the time. That name was the “New Nation”. The mingling 
of the Europeans with the original inhabitants had actually produced a 
new race and it had been long enough in existence to begin to feel the 
stirrings of racial individuality—to feel a pride of race, in fact. The 
man whose father and grandfather were of the mixed race lost any sense 
that he was a racial compound. He was what he was; no longer an acci- 
dent, a fusion or a blend, but a man with a history, a character and a 
country of his own. And his country was the Red River, and his com- 
patriots were scattered for hundreds of miles to the westward. When he 
and his country were handed over to a distant government, without 
preparation, consultation or recognition of any kind, we take it that the 
feelings of this hardy, intelligent and courageous man must have been a 
somewhat fierce complex of humiliation, indignation and resentment. 
These men had not only held their own unaided against inevitable dis- 
abilities of isolation, but they were the only people on the continent who 
had proved themselves, man to man, and sometimes few against many, 
the superiors of the “tigers of the plains’ the ruthless American Sioux. 
They were treated with less consideration than if they were simply ‘no 
account Indians’. It was a mistake from which the new Canadian Gov- 
ernment should have been saved by its recognition of British tradition. 
It had only to remember that a community of human beings, however re- 
mote, is not a chattel, to be included in a bill of sale, even if it were a bill 
of sale by the Hudson’s Bay Company carrying a consideration of three 
hundred thousand pounds. In justice to Riel and his associates it must 
be borne in mind that their objection was not to the authority of the 
British Crown, but to the Government of Canada, of which they knew 
little or nothing, and to whom they had literally been sold for cash with- 
out being consulted. There is no doubt that back of this insurrection 
against Canadian occupation and rule was a certain national ideal—the 
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ideal of the “new nation”. That ideal did not die, when Riel fled and 
Wolseley’s Army camped on the Hudson’s Bay flats at Fort Garry. We 
have dwelt upon this, because without it we have found it a little difficult 
to understand how the Metis of Saskatchewan were inspired to defy Can- 
ada, with arms in their hands, in 1885. The undoubted grievances of the 
half-breeds seem hardly enough to adequately account for the extreme 
course adopted. The great hope behind the rebellion was to regain the 
country for the “new nation’’; or so it seems to the writer. 

We have seen that in its inception, the Red River “‘Rebellion’”’ was not, 
theoretically at any rate, a rebellion, but the establishment of a govern- 
ment in a country which was without a government. The insurrection 
of 1885 was a very different affair. It was a rebellion pure and simple, 
against constitutional authority. It can be explained, palliated, excused 
and even sympathized with, but it cannot be justified. If grievances are 
held to justify letting loose the dogs of civil war there is an end to the 
safety not only of the state but of the individual. It is a maxim that no 
rebellion can be justified unless it has a reasonable prospect of success. In 
this case it was impossible that it should succeed from a military point 
of view. A handful of men could not reasonably hope to overcome the 
British Empire. 


THE GRIEVANCES. 


The grievances were real. The Act inaugurating the Province of 
Manitoba recognized the rights of the half-breeds to consideration when 
the Indian title was extinguished. Lands were set apart for them, and 
scrip issued. A census was taken but many of the half-breeds went to 
the Territories, and these, with equal rights, were not included. In 1873 
a petition was presented by certain half-breeds of the Territories to Gov- 
ernor Morris for half-breed lands. In 1874 Mr. John McKay of Prince 
Albert brought the matter to the attention of the North West Council, 
sitting at Fort Garry, and stated that there were over 300 English-speak- 
ing half-breeds in his district, as well as the French half-breeds of St. 
Laurent who claimed allotments of land. About the same time the Rev. 
Father Decorty, Catholic Missionary, urged the claims of the Qu’Appelle 
Metis on Mr. Laird then the Minister of the Interior. In 1876 Inspector 
Walker of the Mounted Police called the Minister’s attention to the claims 
of about 150 families at Prince Albert Mission. In 1877 and 1878 French 
Metis, seeing the buffalo herds getting thinner, asked for assistance in 
implements and seed grain that they might farm. Petitions also came 
in from St. Albert; and one from the Cypress Hills bore 269 signatures. 
Mr. Laird, now Lieutenant-Governor urged on the Ottawa Government 
the necessity of “taking early action’. At the latter end of the same year 
(1878) Colonel Dennis, Deputy Minister of the Interior, brought the 
matter to the attention of his Minister urging the settlement of claims 
and that the half-breeds should be assisted to farm, and especially to raise 
cattle. Colonel Dennis’ memorandum was sent to Archbishop Tache at 
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St. Boniface, Bishop McLean (Anglican) at Prince Albert and to Governor 
Laird. 

That great and devoted prelate, Archbishop Tache, acknowledged re- 
ceipt in a letter in which he spoke very plainly. He said the half-breed 
element in dissatisfaction would form a standing menace to the peace 
and prosperity of the Territories. That he realized to the full the danger 
of what subsequently happened is shown in the following sentence: 

“The formidable Indian question has not yet arisen in our midst, owing 
largely to the influence of the half-breed element. The disappearance of 
the buffalo, and especially the extension of settlers into the Indian country, 
are preparing difficulties which may be avoided, I hope, but which would 
otherwise involve such terrible and expensive results that it is the duty 
of all friends of the Government and of the country to do all in their power 
to prevent such misfortune’’. 

It took a little over five more years for these “terrible and expensive re- 
sults” to come about, but come about they did, for the explicit warning 
was unheeded. 

Another sentence from the Archbishop’s letter is illuminating. He 
said: ‘The half-breeds are a highly sensitive race; they keenly resent 
injury or insult, and daily complain on that point. In fact they are daily 
humiliated with regard to their origin by the way they are spoken of 
not only in newspapers, but in official and semi-official documents”. In 
conclusion the Archbishop wrote: “It is desirable that the half-breed 
question should be decided upon without any further delay. The requisite 
legislation ought to be passed in the coming session of the Legislature. 
Immediately afterwards inspectors ought to be appointed, and I would 
particularly recommend Mr. Angus McKay as one of the inspectors. 
There is no doubt the difficulties increase with delay”’. 

Bishop McLean and Governor Laird wrote much in the same strain. 

As a result the House of Commons passed a resolution empowering 
the Department of the Interior to deal with the matter by “granting land to 
such persons to such an extent and on such terms and consideration as 
may be deemed expedient”. Here all attempts to compose the question 
appear to have begun and ended. But the Government continued to be 
bombarded with warnings and entreaties. 

Lieut. Col. Richardson, Stipendiary Magistrate and member of the 
North West Council, wrote in December, 1879, pointing out that the 
former occupation of the half-breeds as hunters was gone, and that, as a 
class they were destitute, and urging early action, as the half-breeds 
were “scattered among the Indians and lately subjected to the evil in- 
fluence of leading spirits of the Manitoba troubles of 1870, who during 
the past season had been traversing the country doing at least no good.” 
Petitions continued to be sent in including one forwarded by Mr. Thomas 
McKay on behalf of the half-breeds of Prince Albert and Edmonton, in 
May, 1880; and another presented in the following summer by the half- 
breeds of Qu’Appelle. Mr. Lawrence Clarke, Hudson’s Bay Factor at 
Carlton, the first elected member of the North West Council, presented | 
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to that body a petition from his half-breed constituents, in which it was 
pointed out that the half-breeds in the Territories had always been recog- 
nized as “possessing rights in the same soil, subject to which the govern- 
ment accepted the transfer of the Territories, and while ample provision 
has been made for those resident in Manitoba on the 15th July, 1870, 
nothing has been done towards extinguishing that portion of the Indian 
title to lands and Territories outside the Province of Manitoba’. Liéut- 
Governor Laird forwarded a copy of this memorial to Ottawa asking for 
early consideration and pointing out that “serious disputes were arising 
in the Prince Albert, St. Laurent and Duck Lake settlements”. 

All appeals to Ottawa fell upon deaf ears. Many months sometimes 
elapsed before communications were even acknowledged. A petition from 
the French half-breeds, to Sir John A. Macdonald, then Minister of the 
Interior and Prime Minister, dated September 4th, 1882, from St. Antoine 
de Padua, South Saskatchewan, set forth a specific case of grievance under 
the Canadian survey. The French homesteads had a narrow frontage and 
were two miles long; the Canadian survey was in squares of 640 acres, 
subdivided into squares of 160 acres. This latter survey was therefore 
simply destructive of the French system. In their petition the French 
half-breeds pointed out that they had, most of them, been compelled to 
abandon the prairie, and had settled in large numbers on the South Branch 
of the Saskatchewan. They had been compelled to settle on unsurveyed 
lands, and had done so in ignorance of the Canadian system of survey. 
They were now told they would have to pay two dollars an acre if their 
lands were included in the odd numbered sections. They desired to keep 
close together in order more easily to secure a school and church. When 
we read the following from the petition it is impossible to withhold sym- 
pathy from the petitioners. They said :— 

“We are poor people, and cannot pay for our land without utter ruin, 
and losing the fruits of our labor and seeing our lands pass into the hands 
of strangers who will go to the Land Office at Prince Albert and pay the 
amount fixed by the Government. In our anxiety we appeal to your 
sense of justice as Minister of the Interior and Head of the Government, 
and beg you to reassure us speedily by directing that we shall not be dis- 
turbed in our lands, and that the Government grant us the privilege of 
considering us as occupants of even-numbered sections since we have 
occupied these lands in good faith. Having so long held this country as 
its masters, and so often defended it against the Indians at the price of 
our blood, we consider we are not asking too much to request that the 
Government allow us to occupy our lands in peace, and that exception 
be made to its regulations by making the half-breeds of the North West 
free grants of land. We also pray that the lots be surveyed along the 
river ten chains in width and two miles in length, this mode of division 
being the long established usage of the country”. 

To this petition Mr. Lindsay Russell, for Sir John A. Macdonald re- 
plied as follows to the forwarder of the petition :—‘“In reply I am directed 
to request you to inform the petitioners that when the proper time arrives 
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the case of each bonafide settler will be dealt with on its merits; but as 
regards the surveying of the lands in question, that all lands in the 
Northwest Territories will be surveyed according to the system now in 
force’. 

Curt, callous, contemptuous, a heavy responsibility rests on the man 
responsible for that letter. One understands the sort of thing that was 
in Archbishop Tache’s mind when he wrote that the sensitive half-breeds 
were humiliated in “official and semi-official documents”. 

The Hon. Mr. McPherson succeeded as Minister of Interior. Repre- 
sentations continued to be made to him along the lines previously indicated, 
but without result. These included recommendations by the North West 
Council. It would be tedious to recount them further. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS. 


In 1884 the half-breeds, despairing of redress, sent for Louis Riel, the 
hero of the troubles of 1870. He arrived in Saskatchewan in the summer 
of 1884, and proceeded to address meetings. The authorities at Ottawa, 
notwithstanding repeated warnings, continued deaf and blind to this 
ominous portent. In September, 1884, the half-breeds, inspired by Riel, 
sent a “Bill of Rights” to Ottawa, containing seven demands. (1) The 
subdivision of the Northwest Territories into Provinces. (2) The half- 
breeds to receive the same grants and other advantages as the Manitoba 
half-breeds. (3) Patents to be issued at once to the colonists in possession. 
(4) The sale of half-a-million acres of Dominion lands, the proceeds to be 
applied to the establishment in the half-breed settlements of schools, hos- 
pitals, and such like institutions, and to the equipment of the poorer half- 
breeds with seed, grain and implements. (5) The reservation of a hundred 
townships of swamp land for distribution among the children of half- 
breeds during 120 years. (6) A grant of at least $1,000 for the mainte- 
nance of an institution to be conducted by the nuns in each half-breed set- 
tlement. (7) Better provision for the support of the Indians. 

It seems incredible, but it is a fact, that the receipt of this “Bill of 
Rights” was not even acknowledged. Surely the force of foolishness 
could no farther go. An armed rebellion was now almost afoot, but noth- 
ing could arouse the Government. Engrossed in party politics the Gov- 
ernment did not, or would not, hear the mutterings of the coming storm. 

In seeking a reason for the indifference of the Ottawa authorities, or 
rather for an explanation, perhaps we cannot do better than quote from 
the Toronto Mail which said: “In spite of the manifest and unanswerable 
logic of the half-breed case the department (of the Interior) for years 
had steadily refused to move in the matter. It was a tangled question; it 
would involve the appointment of a Commission and no end of trouble. 
St. Albert, and St. Laurent were far distant dependencies without politi- 
cal influence. It was a claim that would be none the worse for blue- 
molding in the pigeon holes. This was the way in which the officials 
treated the just demands of the Metis and we agree with Mr. Blake that 
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their negligence was gross and unexcusable and contributed much to bring 
about the insurrection. Had they had votes like white men, or like the 
Indians, had they been numerous enough to command respect, and over- 
awe red tape, without doubt the wheels of the office would have revolved 
for them, but being only half-breeds they were put off with an eternal 
promise, until patience ceased to be a virtue. The department system 
under which such callous and cruel neglect of the rights of a portion of 
the community were possible, was wrong, and should be censured”. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
REBELLION (Continued). 
THE FIGHTING. 


The story has been so often told that we will deal with it only briefly. 
On the 26th of March, 1885, the storm broke at Duck Lake, when a body 
of half-breeds and Indians under Gabriel Dumont clashed with a body of 
Mounted Police, and Prince Albert volunteers, under Major Crozier. Four 
half-breeds and one Indian were killed; and on Crozier’s side three police- 
men and nine volunteers; and about twenty-five others wounded. The 
insurgents fought under cover, and Crozier was compelled to retreat. 
His force consisted of ninety-nine all told, viz.: fifty-six Mounted Police 
and forty-three Prince Albert volunteers. Crozier returned to Fort Carl- 
ton, where he was joined by Colonel Irvine with eighty additional police 
and thirty more volunteers from Prince Albert. The fort was indefens- 
ible and Irvine ordered an evacuation. While this was in progress the 
post was accidentally set on fire, and the retreating force left it in flames 
behind them. This was on the 27th. On the 28th, Colonel Irvine reached 
Prince Albert. Fortunately Dumont did not again attack or the disaster 
would have been complete. 

The next bloodshed was at Frog Lake where, on April 2nd, Indians 
murdered several white people including two Catholic priests, Fathers 
Farford and Marchand. On April 6th, a band of Indians demanded the 
surrender of Fort Pitt, which was held by Inspector Dickens, a son of the 
great novelist. Dickens refused, and gallantly with his small party held 
the Fort until further resistance was hopeless; and escape was effected by 
the River Saskatchewan on a scow, built by the besieged for that purpose. 

The half-breeds under Riel took up arms on the 18th March, and 
plundered Duck Lake, although the first clash did not take place till some 
days after. On March 22nd Sir John A. Macdonald received a despatch 
announcing that the half-breeds were in revolt. It must be confessed that 
if the head of the Government and his subordinates had appeared to be 
indifferent and dilatory before, there was no lack of decision when the 
trouble actually came. General Middleton was despatched the very next 
day to Winnipeg, where he arrived on the 27th of March. Meanwhile 
instructions had been wired to Winnipeg to call out the 90th Infantry and 
the Winnipeg Field Battery, and to Governor Dewdney at Regina to set 
the Mounted Police in motion. On 26th March, 120 men of the 90th left 
Winnipeg for Qu’Appelle Station, N. W. T. and on his arrival the next 
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day General Middleton pushed on with the remainder of the Winnipeg 
troops, arriving at Qu’Appelle Station then known as Troy, on the 29th 
March. By this time the battle of Duck Lake had been fought. General 
Middleton advised Ottawa that at least two thousand men would be 
required. Colonel Osborne Smith’s provisional battalion from Winnipeg 
was sent on to Calgary and Colonel Otter to Swift Current, the jumping 
off place for Battleford, in command of what was known as the Battleford 
column. Middleton’s plan was to march to Batoche which is on the op- 
posite side of the River to Fort Carlton, making, on his way a junction 
with Otter’s Battleford column at Clark’s Crossing. After the junction, 
the columns were to march on different sides of the river to Batoche. 
Batoche taken one column would proceed to Prince Albert and the other 
to Battleford. Meanwhile the troops in Alberta under Major-General 
Strange were to proceed to Edmonton and from there down the river to 
relieve Fort Pitt. Big Bear’s Indians were to be disposed of, and a general 
clean up effected. There was a rumour that three hundred Chicago Fen- 
ians had sworn to invade the country in aid of the rebels, and this 
necessitated a patrol of Mounted Scouts east and west of Cypress Hills. 
There were therefore three main columns, the column under Middleton 
“with its base at Qu’Appelle, that of Colonel Otter, with its base at Swift 
Current and the Alberta force under General Strange. Meanwhile heavy 
reinforcements were being gathered in the eastern provinces. The alac- 
rity with which the call to arms was met reflected high credit on the 
patriotism and military spirit of the militia—nor were the western men 
slow to come forward. Captain French of Fort Qu’Appelle, now a private 
citizen but formerly of the North West Mounted Police, organized a body 
of Scouts, Major Steele organized a body of Mounted Police Scouts known 
as Steele’s Scouts. Captain Dennis formed another body from the various 
survey parties in the country ; Captain Stewart commanded another party, 
154 strong, known as the Rocky Mountain Rangers, and there were 
also Major Boulton’s Scouts from Moose Mountain under Captain White. 
Major Boulton had been sentenced to death with Thomas Scott in 1870, 
but his life was spared by Riel, on the urgent solicitation of Donald A. 
Smith (Lord Strathcona). Altogether, from the first to the last, some 
5,000 men were in the field, but when General Middleton commenced his 
march on Batoche from Qu’Appelle he had only about eight hundred men. 
On the day he started, it was ten degrees below zero, and next morning 
the thermometer had dropped to 28. 

The original plan was soon departed from. Battleford was so seriously 
threatened that Colonel Otter was ordered to march direct to that place. 
Otter made a forced march of 160 miles in five days and a half, and re- 
leved an intensely dangerous and trying situation. Settlers had been 
murdered by Indians, their houses burned and farms pillaged, and the 
population had flocked to the little town which was held by the Mounted 
Police, and the hastily organized citizen soldiery. The Hudson’s Bay 
Fort was extensive and here the people were huddled together in very 
considerable discomfort. 


Ruins of old stone house at Warman Ferry 

on east side of Saskatchewan River (old 

Clark’s Crossing) used as hospital during 
Rebellion. 


North West Mounted Police guard room, 
Regina Barracks, where Louis Riel, rebel 
leader, 1885, was confined previous to trial Tourand’s Home from which rebel half- 

and execution. breeds were shelled out by a light field piece. 
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FISH CREEK. 


Middleton’s force arrived at Clark’s Crossing on the Saskatchewan, 
and here he had to divide his men into two columns, assigning one, under 
the command of Colonel Montzambert, the role that was to have been 
taken by Otter’s column. It is worthy of mention that with Montzambert 
was Lord Melgund, afterwards Earl of Minto, Governor General of Can- 
ada, and Viceroy of India. Montzambert’s force had to be ferried across 
the river, and this occupied the 20th and 21st of April. Middleton and 
Montzambert then advanced towards Batoche, operating on different sides 
of the river. On the 24th of April Middleton came in contact with the 
rebels at Fish Creek. About 40 were first discovered in the bluffs by 
Boulton’s Scouts, and Boulton engaged these till the main body came up. 
The rebels had dug rifle pits and Middleton’s men were at times much 
exposed. Montzambert’s column on the other side of the river heard the 
firing, and 250 of them with two guns and wagons fully horsed crossed the 
river with the aid of a scow, in the face of great difficulties, gallantly sur- 
mounted. With them was Melgund. The fight was complicated by the 
rebels firing the prairie. By three o’clock the rebels had had enough, and 
the rifle pits, with one exception, were deserted. The enemy had fled. 
Some of the officers and men wanted to rush this remaining pit, but Mid- 
dleton has put on record that he refused to allow this as the tenants of the 
pit were evidently reduced to a small number and could not do much dam- 
age, and moreover wrote the General “I could not help having a feeling 
of admiration and respect for their stubborn defense when deserted by 
their comrades, so I refused and shortly afterwards the firing ceased alto- 
gether.”” Middleton stated that his men exhibited great staying power 
and dogged courage. In this engagement the Canadians had about 400 
men engaged, and the enemy sharp-shooters were about 130. Middleton 
lost 10 men killed outright or died of wounds, and 40 were wounded, and 
he reported that the ‘rebels had 11 killed or died of wounds, and 18 
wounded, besides 3 Indians left dead on the field.”” The rebels, however, 
claimed that only 4 half-breeds were killed. | 

Dumont, the rebel leader’s account of the fight, is that he left Batoche 
on the evening of the 23rd to go and meet Middleton. He had 200 men, 
Metis, a few French Canadians and a mixed lot of Indians, Crees, Sal- 
teaux and Sioux. Riel was with him, but subsequently turned back with 
50 men to Batoche, as only a little garrison had been left there. Dumont 
prepared an ambuscade in a precipitous coulee with 130 men of his remain- 
ing 150, and himself went forward with 20 picked men. At 7:30 in the 
morning this advanced guard came under fire [this would be the meeting 
with Boulton’s Scouts]. Several of the 20 fled, and so did a number of 
the men left in the coulee when they heard the firing. Dumont managed 
to check this retreat, but he had only 62 men left. During the fighting 
some more men slipped away till he only had 45, and with this handful 
he withstood Middleton’s big force. During the battle Riel would not 
let reinforcements leave Batoche, but towards evening Dumont’s brother 
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Edward insisted on going to his relief and started out with 80 mounted 
men; but by this time the fight was ended and it was hopeless to renew 
it. The Fish Creek engagement shows a strange mixture of courage and 
cowardice on the part of Dumont’s men. Many ran away without fighting 
at all. But the remainder fought with great bravery and persistence 
against a greatly superior force. 


BATOCHE. 


It was some days before Middleton resumed his march on Batoche. 
Montzambert crossed over and joined him on the right bank so that the 
divided columns were once more united as one force. Batoche was head- 
quarters and the heart of the rebellion. If it could be carried the rebels 
would have to acknowledge defeat, for with Prinec Albert and Battleford 
safe from attack they could hardly hope to form a new base. They would 
be in the open without a rallying point. Batoche proved a hard nut to 
crack. Whether a parade-ground British soldier, who had no experience 
of bush-fighting, was the ideal man to crack it need not be here considered. 
It took him some days to do it, but in the end it would seem that really 
the exasperated militia men refused to be further restrained and took it 
with a rush. The country was wooded and slashed by ravines. It was de- 
fended by rifle pits, but the enemy’s numbers were inferior. Middleton’s 
force consisted, when he left Fish Creek, on the 7th of May of 724 officers 
and men, reinforced afterwards by Captain Dennis’ land surveyors num- 
bering about 50. Arrived at Batoche there was half hearted fighting for 
three days, and any ground made in the daytime was relinquished at 
nightfall. It would appear that Middleton was under the impression that 
the rebels were much stronger and more numerous than they really were, 
and was afraid of a disaster fatal to the whole campaign. In a letter to 
General Strange he said that these raw militiamen wanted a little whip- 
ping up, but it is pretty evident that at Batoche he would have been 
the better for a little whipping up himself, although this must not be taken 
as any reflection on his personal courage; and perhaps in view of his ulti- 
mate success it would be unfair to condemn his tactics. On the third day 
Colonel Williams carried a position held by the Indians, but was not al- 
lowed to retain it, and three days’ desultory and fruitless fighting left the 
force in an extremely irritated state of mind. In the same letter to General 
Strange, Middleton said that in the night of his third day he came to the 
conclusion that it was time for a “decisive attack.’”’ Next day opened 
with some vigorous firing at dawn. Then General Middleton himself con- 
ducted a feigned attack from the east with the idea that when the main 
body heard the firing they were to commence to attack and he would gallop 
back and take charge of the general assault. When he did gallop back he 
found that Von Straubenzie had not heard the firing owing to a high wind, 
and the troops were stillin camp. He is described as being greatly exas- 
perated, but he was not too greatly exasperated to eat, and he instructed 
Straubenzie to feel his way cautiously while he replenished the inner man... 


Old house west of Duck Lake from which Old Mill at Duck Lake, Headquarters of 
half breeds fired. Louis Riel, the rebel leader, in 1885. 


Store of old man Batoche at Batoche, oc- Remains of the old convent at St. Laurent. 
cupied subsequently by Grant Brothers. 
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While the commander was eating Straubenzie started cautiously enough, 
but the nerves of the force were on edge from the three days’ failure and 
neither officers or men were in the mood to be cautious. How it happened 
does not appear very clear, but it would seem that when the Midlanders 
came under fire Colonel Williams yelled to his men: “Halt when I halt and 
not before’’—-and dashed forward. Something like an electric spark seems 
to have flashed along the whole line, which advanced impetuously, and in 
a very short time the hard nut of Batoche was cracked very gallantly in- 
deed. Colonel Houghton subsequently said that the Canadian officers 
charged on their own responsibility, and added: “Had they been unsuc- 
cessful they would have been tried by court martial and shot, but being in 
close touch with their men and knowing their mettle, they drove the rebels 
from cover and broke the back of the rebellion.” 

Dumont escaped. Riel was captured by Tom Hourie, whose story will 
be found in another chapter. Middleton stayed at Batoche till May 27th 
when he marched for Prince Albert which he reached three days later, but 
his men saw no more actual fighting. 


CAPTAIN HOWARD AND HIS GATLING GUN. 


A remarkable figure at Batoche was Captain Howard the American, 
and his newly-invented Gatling gun. This “broadcast seeder’? was the 
direct progenitor of the machine guns so deadly in the Great war, and 
it is a fact worthy of note that it was first used in actual warfare in our 
late rebellion. Captain Howard is described to us as a jovial, off-handed, 
energetic, good-humored and very plucky man, although on occasion he 
could show temper. Thus when the man who was feeding the gun at 
Batoche didn’t please him he sent him flying several feet. At Batoche 
Howard and his gun broke the rebel attack. The following is from the 
Leader in part: ‘““May 9th. We are having another engagement at Ba- 
toche as I write. We left camp at six this morning, leaving all supplies 
and tents behind, and marched seven miles without seeing or hearing any- 
thing of the enemy. The morning is bright and warm. Suddenly came 
the sound of a steamer whistling, blowing continuously. As we drew near 
we heard the sound of heavy firing on our front in the direction of the 
river. Our line of march was as follows: First Boulton’s Scouts, accom- 
panied by gatling gun, Grenadiers formed advanced guard with A Bat- 
tery; the 19th Battalion supported them with Winnipeg Battery and 
Midland Battalion in reserve. Directly firing was heard we fired a signal 
gun. Steamer, Scouts and gatling gun were then pushed rapidly ahead 
and came upon two houses near the bank of the river which here is very 
precipitous. An advance guard of rebels were met who fired and retired 
behind the house towards the hollow. Gatling was brought to bear on 
them when they ran into a house near the church of St. Laurent, which 
was also fired on by the gatling gun, when they ran into the bush. A 
Battery by this time came up with a rush and got into position sending 
several shots after the rebels. 
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“The Grenadiers advanced skirmishing through the bushes on the 
right of the trail, the gatling gun being pushed forward down the declivity 
towards Batoche, now plainly visible in the valley below. Here A Battery 
unlimbered on the top of the ridge sending the rebels into the valley, and 
while doing so were almost surprised by a number of rebels who crept 
up through the bush, not being discovered until twenty yards distant. They 
made a rush for our guns firing and yelling as they ran. Captain Howard 
saw the danger and with cool daring ran his gun a couple of yards in front 
of the Battery, and opening fire literally mowed the rebels down, and those 
remaining turned and ran for it. Reaching shelter of the bush they opened 
fire again, and Howard’s escape from injury was something marvellous. 
Bullets flying all around him he gallantly maintained his position and the 
rebe.s, unable to withstand the terrible fire, retreated to pits constructed 
in the ravine running from the river.” 

But for Howard, wha was a spare, keen looking man of average size 
it is evident that Batoche might have been a different story, and we are 
glad to pay a tribute to this gallant American and his Gatling gun. 


CUT KNIFE. 


We now turn to the Battleford column and the Cut Knife Battle, be- 
tween Otter and the Indian Chief Poundmaker. It is contended that 
Poundmaker’s intentions were really peaceable, but Colonel Otter mis- 
trusted him. Poundmaker’s reserve was 38 miles from Battleford. With 
about 325 men and two seven-pounders and a Gatling, Colonel Otter left 
Battleford on the night of the first of May, the force being conveyed in 
forty-eight wagons. He reached Poundmaker’s reserve about daybreak. 
The advanced guard crossed Cut Knife Creek and presently as they were 
advancing on the camp they were discovered by the Indians. There was 
a hill there, and both Indians and the Mounted Police made a race for the 
possession of this coign of vantage. The Police won, and the Indians took 
cover in the ravines and became invisible. The seven-pounders and the 
Gatling were practically useless. For about five hours a desultory fight 
went on. The Canadians were tired and hungry after their night’s ride, 
and some of them slept in turns. The Indians hugged their cover, and at 
last Otter retired after losing eight men killed of whom three were 
Mounted Police. The wounded numbered fourteen. A writer says the 
defeat might have been turned into a terrible disaster had the Indians pur- 
sued the retreating forces and caught them in the woods. This the young 
men wanted to do but Poundmaker would not permit it. Five of Pound- 
maker’s Indians were killed. Colonel Otter was severely criticised for 
this unfortunate affair, but it is alleged in his favor that it was neces- 
sary to see which side Poundmaker was on, and to prevent his junction 
with Big Bear, who had taken Fort Pitt. There is no doubt that however 
much Poundmaker might or might not have regretted it, his Indians had 
committed murders and depredations. In Poundmaker’s favor is the un- 
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doubted fact that he had taken no personal part in the rebellion till he was 
attacked by Colonel Otter’s force, while camped on his own reservation. 


THE ALBERTA FIELD FORCE: FRENCHMAN’S BUTTE. 


The Alberta Field force under General Strange did excellent work, 
but did not meet with much fighting. It numbered 900 men principally 
eastern troops, but it also included the Winnipeg Light Infantry under 
Colonel Osborne Smith, a detachment of Mounted Police with a nine 
pounder under Inspector (afterwards Commissioner) Perry, Steele’s Scouts 
and Halton’s Scouts. General Strange was an ex-officer of the British 
Army, who had fought in the great Indian Mutiny of the fifties. That the 
{Indians of southern Alberta remained peaceful, under the influence of 
the noted Blackfoot Chief, Crowfoot, Father Lacombe, hero, saint and 
priest; Rev. John McDougall, the celebrated Methodist Missionary, and 
the Mounted Police was a matter for devout thankfulness. The population 
was practically unarmed, the ranches and villages open. Police officers 
who deserve credit in this respect are Superintendent Mclllree (after- 
wards Assistant Commissioner) in charge of the Cypress Hills country, 
Inspector Griesbach (Fort Macleod), Superintendent Cotton, west of Mac- 
leod, and Captain Denny. The Indians doubtless committed some minor 
depredations between Calgary and Edmonton; but the real business of the 
Alberta column was with Big Bear in the Fort Pitt country. Strange ar- 
rived at Fort Pitt, which had been evacuated by Big Bear, and sent out 
scouts to find him. It is worthy of note that among these scouts was 
the Rev. Canon George McKay and the Rev. John McDougall. Which of 
the two, the Anglican or the Methodist, was best on the scout is a point 
ever yet determined, but Mr. MacBeth (editor of “Scarlet and Gold’’) 
has vouched for it that Canon McKay “‘could fight as well as pray.” 

On the way to Fort Pitt, Strange crossed the site of the Frog Lake 
Massacre and buried the victims. Steele’s Scouts reported Big Bear with 
187 lodges, and Strange left Fort Pitt with 197 infantry, 27 horsemen and 
one gun to look him up. Joining Steele, they came upon the enemy, and 
drove him in front of them till darkness came. Next morning at daybreak 
(May 28th) Strange moved out in pursuit and came upon the Indians in 
an hour or two in a very strong position in the forks of a creek. There 
was a marsh, and a hill called Frenchman’s Butte as natural protection to 
Big Bear’s men, who considerably outnumbered Strange’s force. The In- 
dians had dug rifle pits. To make a frontal attack would have been 
madness, so after engaging the enemy at long distance for some time 
without result, he fell back on Fort Pitt. This was the “Battle of French- 
man’s Butte,” in which after four hours’ fighting no one was killed, but 
three men were wounded. On the Indian side one shot from the nine 
pounder did some execution in one of the rifle pits, and caused the 
Indians to retire. This movement of retreat was taken to mean really 
an attempt to outflank the white force, and was largely responsible for the 
retreat of Strange to a more secure position. There is something amusing 
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about this misunderstanding, and it seems rather a stretch of terms to 
describe this affair as a battle at all. Strange then moved to Frog Lake and 
left Major Steele to follow up Big Bear’s band. Big Bear in retreat had 
permitted a number of white prisoners to escape. These included the 
Rev. Mr. Quinney and Mrs. Quinney, Messrs Cameron, Halpin and Du- 
fresne, and five half-breed families. They were brought into camp by 
Major Dale. Mr. Thomas McKay with ten men recovered Mrs. Gowan- 
lock, Mrs. Delaney and other prisoners and brought them to Fort Pitt, 
together with 36 prisoners of Big Bear’s band whom he had captured. 
Major Steele with 60 men had a smart skirmish at Loon Creek, but then 
found his men reduced to fifteen rounds of ammunition. The pursuit of 
Big Bear was through a difficult country with marshes and lakes not 
marked on any map. This was the last fighting, and therefore there were 
ample men at disposal. Middleton himself, Colonel Otter from Battleford 
and Colonel Irvine from Prince Albert had men scattered through the 
country looking for Big Bear and his Indians. Strange went into the Bea- 
ver River country marching in “rain and awful mud” and tormented by 
flies for it was the 6th of June. The men of the 65th Infantry, a French 
regiment, had marched five hundred miles and the soles were off their boots. 
By the 8th of June Strange found his men, “floundering through such a 
network of muskegs,” that he decided to give up the chase. The rebellion 
was over anyway, and Big Bear and his fugitives could do little harm. 
However, he left a party to follow up the trail. Big Bear was not cap- 
tured. He voluntarily surrendered at Fort Carlton, and this was the last 
active episode of the transactions in the field of war. Big Bear was a fine 
exemplar of the Indian race, and his case excited considerable sympathy. 
The same remark applies to Poundmaker. Governor Dewdney spoke 
highly of the latter, and was instrumental when Poundmaker was in 
prison, in saving him from the indignity of having his hair cut. 

It has often been said that if the rebellion had been left to be dealt 
with by the Mounted Police, and mounted riflemen raised in the west, it 
could have been quickly and effectively handled, and at little expenditure 
of men or money. We do not agree. The Indians were dissatisfied. They 
had a curious notion that the white men were very few, as they had never 
seen but small bodies of them at a time. Probably nothing but the rapid 
appearance of bodies of troops in considerable numbers prevented a 
general Indian rising, with results too terrible even to contemplate. 


THE BALLAD OF THE NEAR-BATTLE OF CUSSED CREEK. 
An Incident of the Rebellion of 1885. 
In 1882 the “York Colony” was founded along the Little White Sand 
River, not far from the Leech Lake Indian reserve; where resided a 


small band of Indians under their chief, “Little Bones’. 
Between the York Colony and Cussed Creek, a confluent of the Little 
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White Sand, was planted the “Orkney Settlement’, the following year. 
In 1885, when the half-breeds on the Saskatchewan rose in rebellion, 
Little Bones’ band went on a marauding expedition among these settle- 
ments, slaughtering oxen, stealing horses, and looting a house or two. 
In anticipation of some such emergency a militia major named Watson 
had been sent from Ottawa with small arms and ammunition. The major 
organized the “Yorkton Home Guard” and erected a stockade of logs rein- 
forced with a breast-work of prairie sod, on section 13-26-4 W. 2, close 
to a stone grist mill which had been built on the Little White Sand soon 
after the founding of the “York Colony”. The more timid of the settlers 
removed their families to the mill. The Indians reconnoitered the stock- 
ade, held a parley with the major, whom, perhaps not inappropriately, 
they named “Big Sunday”. They camped in the vicinity, demanded 
provisions, and held a war dance in full view of the stockade. They then 
invaded the Orkney settlement, and after looting, went into camp on 
Cussed Creek. The major sent out the “Home Guard’, under sergeants 
Welbury and John F. Reid, subsequently M. P. for Mackenzie. The ballad 
is based on a rather realistic description by one of the men, who, after the 
lapse of more than seven years, was still impressed by the danger. The 
writer of the ballad is one of our best-known citizens, Dr. T. A. Patrick, 
of Yorkton. 


I went one night, to an old fort’s site, 

Not far from Yorkton town; 

And having the time, to make me a rhyme, 
On its ramparts, sat me down. 


There, much decayed, was the old stockade, 
With its breastworks of prairie sod, 

Where the Yorkton guard, having laboured hard, 
With martial footsteps, trod. 


Inside was the well, which, truth to tell, 
Was nothing like that at Cawnpore, 
For none of the slain, were into it lain, 
Nor crimsoned its waters with gore. 


Close by was the ground, where their camp fire around, 
The Indians, with warwhoop and yell, 

Thought to frighten the Guard, by howling as hard, 

As incarnate demons of hell. 


There, the young Pepeech, with an imp-like screetch, 
Fired off his smooth-bore gun, 

And old Little Bones, in hoarser tones, 

Outbellowed his warlike son. 
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I saw the old mill; it was standing there still, 

To which fled non-combatant whites ; 

Where they spent those dread days, in a fearful amaze; 
Not to mention those terrible nights. 


Where day after day, in fell dread wore away 

Till “Big Sunday’, the major, took heart; 

And sent out the scouts, not with noises and shouts; 
But to play a white warrior’s part. 


In the grey of the dawn, these brave fellows marched on, 

With their Sniders all loaded and primed; 

Till they neared some tepees, hid themselves ’ oe some trees; 
And saw their advance was well-timed. 


For as the sun rose, o’er the camp of their foes, 

They saw not the blue smoke ascend, 

From the tepees’ brown top, for the braves were not up, 
And but huskies the tepees defend. 


But with the first growl, of these dogs came a howl, 
From each warrior, and papoose, and squaw, 

And they rushed to their arms, with the wildest alarms, 
As two sergeants advancing, they saw. 


Now these sergeants advanced, not on chargers that pranced, 
But on foot, bravely facing the foe; 

Each with jargon and sign, making known their design, 

To be peace, and not war, you must know. 


But the squaws were the worst, of these demons accurst, 
With the spirit of war and of woe, 

For they would have shot those two men on the spot, 
And they aimed with the arrow and bow. 


The boys in the bluff, feeling then sure enough, 

Their sergeants were victims of war 

As they peered through the leaves, trained their guns on the braves, 
And awaited the signal to fire. 


“Forward march to the tents” and to give no offence, 
“Ground your arms” said a sergeant, 
Who had he but sense, would have seen that defence, 
Was a matter still urgent. 
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But those brave volunteers, with a valor that cheers, 
Obeyed that stern duty and forward did go; 

Placed their arms to the ground, looked them calmly around, 
And returned with indifference, the gaze of the foe. 


Their valour upbore them, the foe quailed before them. 

He folded his tents and went, sullen, away; 

And though time has wrought changes, on these western ranges, 
That scene is recalled with a shudder today. 


For even a stranger, will notice the danger, 

Besetting these men, with their guns to the ground, 

Had the redskins been bolder, their guns at the shoulder, 
Four and twenty scalped corpses, some day had been found. 


Old Little Bones lies, where mosquitos and flies, 
Are not likely to trouble him more. 

And Welbury’s dead, of whom truly ’twas said, 
That he might have been shot in that war. 


And as to the grave, Indian warriors who gave, 
Indirectly, war medals, broadcast ; 

They can’t be made white, in a day and a night; 
And they’ll all be “‘good Indians’”’ at last. 


And as to the men, they are scattered again, 

To the north and the south, west and east; 

And it can’t be gainsaid, that though none were shot dead, 
Quite a few have been half-shot at least. 


To the oxen were slain, in this dreadful campaign, 
No monuments rise at the fort. 
So let it be said, that those oxen are dead, 
And their tale, like this, is cut short. 
TA. Patrick, 


Yorkton, 1894. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE BATTLEFORD COLUMN. 
DIARY OF TRANSPORT OFFICER G. B. MURPHY. 


The late Colonel G. B. Murphy, then a business man of Qu’Appelle 
Station was, with E. N. Arnett, in charge of the Transport Service Corps 
attached to the Battleford Column under Colonel Otter, C. B. 

The Battleford Column consisted of : 

The Queen’s Own Rifles, under Colonel Miller; 

B Battery, under Major Short; 

North West Mounted Police (brigaded) under Colonel Herchmer ; 

C School of Infantry, under Captain Sears; 

Ottawa Sharpshooters, under Captain Todd; 

Transport Service Corps, E. N. Arnett and George B. Murphy in 
charge; 

General Laurie, in charge of Transport at the base (Swift Current). 

Referring to the march of this column, to the relief of Battleford 
across the plains, covering 185 miles in five and one-half days, the Hon. 
A. P. Caron (now Sir A. P. Caron), Minister of Militia and Defense for 
Canada, in his speech in the House of Commons on April 17th, 1885, is 
reported as follows: “That march is considered by those who are author- 
ities in such matters, I mean military men, to have been a march deserv- 
ing of all the encomiums that can be given to a feat of that kind.” 


THE DIARY. 


March 17th, 1885. It is reported that Riel has seized stores at Batoche. 

March 18th. Seventy Mounted Policemen under Colonel Irvine, left 
Regina today for Prince Albert to connect with Major Crozier there. 

March 21st. Telegrams today from the north state that the wires 
have been cut, but a runner with a message to Humboldt brings the news 
that Riel is under arms with five hundred men and has made several 
prisoners, one of whom is the Italian Agent at Duck Lake. 

March 23rd. The excitement still continues. No definite information 
as yet. The 90th Battalion of Winnipeg has been ordered out, and General 
Middleton has left Ottawa for the West. 

March 25th. One hundred men of the 90th, Battalion arrived from 
Winnipeg, and are quartered in the immigration sheds. 

March 27th. No news from the front yet. This afternoon the first 
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news of the Duck Lake fight which took place on the 25th inst., 20 were 
killed, and 12 wounded. Great excitement prevails. 

March 28th. General Middleton arrived this morning with the bal- 
ance of the 90th, Battalion and horses and wagons, and special train loads 
of provisions. Preparations have been made for organization of transport. 

March 29th. Winnipeg Field Battery arrived today. Major S. L. 
Bedson of Stony Mountain, is Chief of Transport. J. E. Secretan is Assist- 
ant Chief Transport Officer, and William Sincliar Chief Wagon Master. 
Fort Carlton is reported burned and evacuated. 

March 30th. Half of 90th, Battalion moved out to Fort Qu’Appelle, 
-and one gun of Winnipeg Field Battery. The transport teams are busy 
loading. 

March 31st. The Indians of Battleford are reported to have risen and 
are threatening settlers. 

April lst. The transport teams are moving out today. 

April 2nd. Troops have all moved out to the Fort, and all is quiet here. 
Extra troops are expected daily from the east. 

April 6th. “A” Battery from Quebec, and “B” Battery from Kings- 
ton have arrived today under the command of Colonel Montzambert. “A” 
Battery left tonight for Fort Qu’Appelle in a very severe storm. An 
expedition or column for Swift Current is now spoken of. Colonel Herch- 
mer is now at that point awaiting orders with seventy Policemen. 

April 8th. Queen’s Own Battalion under Colonel Miller, and eighty 
men of “‘C’’ School Toronto, under Colonel Otter, arrived here today. They 
report a very hard trip around North Shore. 

April 9th. Tenth Royal Grenadiers of Toronto, under Colonel Gras- 
sett, came in today by special train. Forty men of “C” School, under 
Captain Wadmore, left last night for Swift Current to await orders. 
Preparations are being made for column from Swift Current. Major 
Bell is now here in the transport office. E. N. Arnett came in from Win- 
nipeg, and will probably take charge of the transport from Swift Current. 

April 10th. Queen’s Own Rifles, ‘“C’’ School, and Ottawa Guards 
(under Captain Todd), are under orders to go to Swift Current; also 
“B” Battery. The brigade is to be under the command of Colonel Otter. 
I have been engaged to go on transport service. Start this evening on 
special train. 

April 11th. We arrived this morning at Swift Current. Sixty-three 
teams of Arnett and Kelly arrived at noon, and we have begun to organize 
transport on the same footing as the Qu’Appelle Column. The 65th Bat- 
talion passed through Swift Current today on the road to Calgary under 
the command of Colonel Ouimet of Montreal. 

April 12th. Start today from Swift Current for Saskatchewan Land- 
ing with 32 teams and 3 men to fix ferry. Started at 1 o’clock and arrived 
at the top of the hill at the Landing at 10 o’clock at night. 

April 13th. Arrived at the Landing and found eight Policemen in 
charge of Tim’s Store, under command of Corporal Richards, and I sent 
back all the teams and put up our tent over the supplies. 
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April 14th. Steamer “Northcote” arrived at the Landing this morn- 
ing in charge of Captain Sheets, and Captain Seegars, and the troops are 
arriving today from Swift Current. 

April 15th. The North West Mounted Police, under Colonel Herchmer 
crossed the river in a scow and we begin to put over transport teams on 
the steamboat. Orders have been received to go on to Battleford. 

April 16th. Mr. H. Forsythe, and W. White, and party of clerks ar- 
rived from Regina to work in the transport office. 

April 17th. E.N. Arnett is appointed Transport Officer, and I am 
appointed Assistant Transport Officer, and the steamer “Northcote” be- 
gins to ferry over the teams, and we cross over 180 teams and loads and 
camp on the north side of the river; the telegraph lines being now com- 
pleted from Swift Current, and an office opened here on the bank. Heavy 
snowstorm tonight and no tents for the teamsters. 

April 18th. A column was formed and started out to march to Battle- 
ford, consisting of the following: 70 Mounted Police, “B” Battery, half of 
“C” School, Queen’s Own Rifles, and the Ottawa Guards, and 192 teams of 
transport under command of Colonel Otter. Marched tonight about 13 
miles and camped. 

April 19th. We made an early start, and at noon made Otter’s Station 
and left there a depot clerk and mail carrier, and camped that night in 
the hills forty-two miles from the river. 

April 20th. We were again under way and at noon made another sta- 
tion called “Strange,” and also left a station clerk there, and that night 
pitched our camp after making forty miles. We sent forward tonight 
three wagon loads of planks and ten men to bridge Eagle Creek, 8 miles 
out from here, in charge of E. N. Arnett, Transport Officer. 

April 21st. We crossed the Eagle Creek this morning on a good 
bridge, and at noon made Short Station, and camped this evening fifteen 
miles farther on. 

April 22nd. At noon we struck the first bush and loaded with wood. 
A slight encounter with the Indians took place, and a cart with some 
supplies were captured, and that evening we made Miller’s Station 55 
miles from Battleford. 

April 23rd. We had an early start and at noon we made Sears’ Sta- 
tion. After we came to the Stony Reserve, the scene of the murder of 
Indian Instructor Payne, and pushed on, we saw the flames of Judge 
Rouleau’s house, and the Hudson’s Bay Store, and we camped that night 
two miles from Battleford. Colonel Otter sent out his scouts and let the 
people of Battleford know that we had arrived. 

April 24th. We moved into Old Battleford this morning and camped 
about the Government buildings, and viewed the scene of the late lootings 
of the Indians. The people in the barracks at Battleford are greatly 
pleased at the arrival of the Relief Column. We hear today of a fight 
going on at Fish Creek with General Middleton. 

April 25th. We sent back 125 teams today for more supplies, with an 
escort of 25 Guards under Captain Grey. 
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April 26th. Church parade. 

April 27th. More teams arrive with supplies. 

April 29th. More teams arrive with supplies. Instructions have been 
given to choose twenty-five teams to go out on a flying column. 

April 30th. We sent out all teams except those chosen for the flying 
column, for more supplies. 

May 1st. At 3:30 the column, under the command of Colonel Otter, 
and Major Short in command of “B” Battery, started for Poundmaker’s 
Reserve, and camped that night and took supper at 11 o’clock at the 
Creek sixteen miles away. 

May 2nd. The day of the battle of Cutknife Creek, 35 miles from 
Battleford; began at 5:30 a. m. and lasted till noon with a loss of eight 
men killed and fifteen wounded, and two horses shot. After refreshments 
at Spring Creek the column returned to Battleford at 11 p.m. (One 
teamster of transport was included among the number killed.) 

May 3rd. Preparations are made for the funeral of the dead. 

May 4th. The funeral of the soldiers. I sent back all the teams ex- 
cept ten kept for brigade use. Mr. Arnett going south with the transport. 

May 5th. Nothing of importance occurring. Teams arrive daily with 
loads from Swift Current, and after building a new bridge we have moved 
over the river on the north side of Battle River. 

May 14th. Ox train captured by Poundmaker which consisted of 
twenty-nine teams, and Policeman Elliott was killed, and Spencer wound- 
ed. News today of the battle of Batoche. 

May 23rd. Nothing new since the capture of the teams. The line is 
broken today and the news comes of Poundmaker’s offer of surrender 
and release of the ox teamsters and several of the half-breeds who claim 
to have been prisoners. 

May 24th. General Middleton arrives here on the Steanss ““North- 
west”, with Midland Battalion. 

May 25th. A general review by General Middleton. 

May 26th. The 90th Battalion arrives on the “Marquis” under Colonel 
Straubenzie. 

May 27th. The Grenadiers arrive and some French Scouts. 

May 31st. Middleton’s Transports and the Intelligence Corps, Bol- 
ton’s Horse, and French’s Scouts begin to cross the river from the north 
side in the steamer ‘Baroness’, and steamer “Alberta”. Received orders 
tonight to get ready to go to Clark’s Crossing by Major Bedson, who had 
gone up the river with supplies for General Strange, and immediate orders 
to load up all the boats for Fort Pitt, and I have brought out all my forty 
teams and am at work loading the boats. 

June Ist. Am just through loading the boats, after being out all 
night in the rain. Everything is now quiet. Have met Lieutenant Braba- 
zon of the Surveyors Corps today. 

June 9th. Nothing new has transpired since the General has left. 
Today I have orders to cross all the teams. One Battalion on the north 
side of the river is to follow Big Bear. We are using the steamer “Bar- 
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oness”. HE. N. Arnett has arrived again tonight. I have been instructed to 
remain here in charge of the transport. No troops are here now except 
part of “B” Battery, and a few of General Middleton’s, and the invalided 
of the Queen’s Own who are sick and who are on guard. 

June 30th. The steamer “Marquis”, with some of ‘C’’ School and 
part of “B” Battery arrived at Fort Pitt today, and report that the troops 
there will all be down soon. 

July 1st. Colonel Herchmer, and the Intelligence Corps arrived here 
tonight, and Colonel Otter had arrived on the north side of the river also. 
Waiting for transport. 

July 2nd. We start today for Cutknife with transport, where Colonel 
Herchmer has a party of police and part of “B” Battery, to take some 
prisoners for the Indian Department at Poundmaker’s Reserve, and we 
returned on July 3rd. 

July 4th. We have orders to move down all the stuff to the river as 
General Middleton is expected. 

July 5th. All the supplies are at the river. We hear of the sad news 
of the death of Colonel Williams whose body is now on the boat just ar- 
rived. I have made arrangements to send his body to Swift Current with 
Mr. McDonald’s teams. I have been very busy all day, and have been 
notified to remain here until further orders. 

July 6th. The boats will go out this morning for Winnipeg. The “C” 
School remains here with “A” Battery under Colonel Otter. “B” Battery 
goes down to Prince Albert by trail. 

July 14th. I have received instructions from Major Bedson, the Chief 
Transport Officer, to report at Clark’s Crossing and take charge of trans- 
porting the goods and supplies stored there to Battleford, and deliver 
the same to the Indian Department. The supplies are to be freighted 
over from Clark’s Crossing to Telegraph Coulee, and there transferred to 
the steamboats which will deliver the supplies at Battleford. 

July 16th. I arrived at Clark’s Crossing and relieved Captain Hudson 
and started in ferrying the supplies over the South Branch. This work 
was completed on the 17th of August, and the transfer of the supplies 
made to the Indian Department by wagon and boat, when I was instructed 
to report at the Brigade Office at Winnipeg. 

Arrived in Winnipeg on August 30th, and on the 31st made my report 
to the Military Commission consisting of Colonel Whitehead, of Montreal, 
Colonel Jackson of Brockville, and Colonel Forrest of Quebec, and received 
my discharge. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
PRINCE ALBERT AND THE REBELLION. 


Two towns were in great danger—Prince Albert and Battleford. The 
inhabitants of both places showed great courage and resolution. At the 
_ close of the hostilities the Editor of the Prince Albert newspaper printed 
a history of the events in his district, which appeared week after week 
like a serial story. This is of great value, as the editor states that he 
took great pains to get the actual facts. For what follows we will draw 
on this story, using for the most part its actual words. The first blood- 
shed occurred at Duck Lake, 25 miles from Prince Albert, and 15 miles 
from Carlton, on the 26th of March; but an outbreak was not unexpected 
by the authorities. Major Crozier had come down from Battleford, with 
police, to strengthen the post of Fort Carlton, and about the 12th he 
visited Prince Albert to see what men and arms would be available in an 
emergency. 

He wished to avoid publicity, but his object leaked out, and a public 
meeting was held presided over by Colonel Sproat, a prominent citizen, 
with Mr. E. Gunn as secretary, but in the opinion of the meeting there 
was no immediate danger and no call for alarm, or for extraordinary 
precautions, although it might be a good thing to form a rifle corps. 
Among the speakers was Captain Moore; and referring to him the editor 
wrote that ‘‘to the mind of no one there who saw his manly form and 
pleasant smile, as he stood up to speak, did the foreshadowing come, of 
the truth that he was destined within so short a time to narrowly escape 
from being done to death by these same fellow-settlers, and was to rise, 
after being stretched in misery for weary weeks and often very near 
death, maimed for life by a wound received at their hands, by a sacred 
duty to oppose himself to them in deadly strife. Poor Captain Moore; 
we feel very sorry for him and for his family in this affliction”’. 

“The nineteenth of March found the public of Prince Albert pursuing 
the even monotony of their existence just as usual and in most peaceful 
ignorance of the events taking place among their fellow-settlers at Batoche 
a distance of little over 40 miles—events destined immediately to so near- 
ly concern themselves. So utterly unsuspicious of any cause for alarm 
were they that an entertainment held in the Presbyterian Church on the 
evening of that day was largely attended. That serenity was rudely 
shocked. A courier from Carlton, the telegraph line being cut and the 
operator taken prisoner, sent by Major Crozier, brought in dispatches to 
the effect that at last the French half-breeds under Riel were up—that 
stores had been sacked, freight stopped and prisoners, including two of 
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our citizens, been taken, and that special constables were urgently re- 
quired to handle the spare arms at the now endangered Fort. The usual 
tranquillity of the streets during the night was disturbed by messengers 
hurrying to and fro. The sound of hammering on doors of our chief 
citizens was heard, and before day had broken Prince Albert was astir. 
A meeting was hurriedly called and the Hon. Lawrence Clark in a short 
but most sensible speech explained what had happened, and the necessity 
for taking prompt action to reinforce the garrison at Carlton and adopt 
measures for the defence of the settlement, which objects could only be 
secured by the combination of perfect coolness with all possible activity. 
Mr. Clark’s calmness was contagious and the conduct of our people then 
and afterwards was, taking them as a whole, suchas they may well feel 
proud of. 

The next most pressing duty was the enrolment of a home guard for 
the protection of the settlement, and fortunately some seventy-five of the 
Snider-Enfield rifles, which had been originally sent up to arm the militia 
companies organized by Lieut. Col. Smith, which companies died of neglect 
from the Government, were on hand. Lieut. Col. Sproat, J. P., while the 
arrangements for the Carlton contingent were being pushed forward, 
proceeded energetically with the enrolment of the men for the home guard 
and soon had more than could be supplied with arms. The party for 
Carlton was timed to start at noon, but it was well into the afternoon 
before Captain Moore paraded his men, called his roll, and made a start. 
The body of volunteers had assembled punctually enough, and the main 
street by the river bank was thronged with men and women exchanging 
parting words with them, or broken up into little groups, discussing the 
situation. 

The brass band of the town kept up the spirits and enthusiasm of all 
by playing lively airs in front of Treston’s Hall, while tone was given to 
the unusual scene by flags suspended from the upper windows of some 
of the houses. Grave doubts were expressed by many as to the wisdom 
of sending away so many of our brave fellows whose services might be 
sadly needed at any hour for the defence of the women and children left 
at home, but all recognized that some one must act as leader for the whole, 
and that no good could result from raising objections to the plans decided 
upon. The day was far too cold to allow of standing about long, yet 
when the volunteers, preceded by some scouts and accompanied by as many 
of the police as could be spared from the detachment here, drove off amidst 
the hearty cheers of the spectators, not a man of them but seemed full of 
courage. When they fell into their places on parade before being tolled off 
to their sleighs, many audibly remarked that the pick of the settlement 
stood there; probably no one really realized that there was any likelihood 
that that was the last time some of them would appear in life upon the 
streets of this town.” 


GENERAL MIDDLETON’S OLD “TELEGRAPH TRAIL” 
QU’APPELLE TO PRINCE ALBERT THROUGH THE 
TOUCHWOODS 


PRINCE ALBERT IN THE EIGHTIES 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MR. THOMAS McKAY TRIED FOR HIS LIFE. 


The commencement of the rebellion, the looting and taking of prison- 
ers at Batoche was on the 19th March. On the 20th or 21st the Prince 
Albert Volunteers re-inforced Crozier at Carlton. Among these was Mr. 
Thomas McKay. The Volunteers arrived at the Fort without incident, 
between ten and eleven o’clock at night. At the Fort was Mr. Hillyard 
Mitchell, an Englishman engaged in business at Duck Lake. When Mr. 
Mitchell heard of the trouble at Batoche he went over to the French set- 
tlement to endeavor to bring the rebels to reason, and secure the release 
of prisoners. He persuaded Riel to let the two Prince Albert men, Walters 
and Hannafin go. Riel asked him to take a message to Major Crozier at 
Fort Carlton demanding an interview. Mr. Mitchell had delivered his 
message, and was about to return with Major Crozier’s answer, which 
was that he would meet Riel half-way between Carlton and Batoche, either 
with or without an escort, as might be agreed on. Mr. McKay accom- 
panied Mr. Mitchell and was given five minutes by Riel before he was to 
be shot. It does not appear in the subjoined account but we have it on the 
best authority that Mr. McKay replied that he had come there to say 
something to the men and he was going to say it and then Riel could shoot 
and be damned. There is no doubt that the cool and powerful personality 
of Mr. McKay overbore the neurasthenic Riel, and probably saved his life. 
It will be seen that he was put on his trial and acquitted. The editor’s 
account follows. It will be noted that he pays a high tribute to Mr. Mc- 
Kay. The tribute is fully deserved. We have omitted some hard things 
the editor wrote about Riel :— 

“Thomas McKay, although fully warned and conscious of the risk he 
ran in doing so, determined to accompany Mr. Mitchell, entertaining 
strong hopes that his personal influence with the French and his ability 
to disabuse their minds of the false hope they cherished of receiving as- 
sistance from the English half-breeds, would induce them to a more rea- 
sonable course. He was determined at any rate that the chance should 
not be lost through any shrinking of personal danger to himself, and jus- 
tice requires the devotion of a few lines to that gentleman’s position with 
regard to the interests of his fellow settlers generally. Mr. Thomas McKay 
is one of the seven sons of Mr. William McKay, who died a year ago last 
December at Fort Pitt, after a long life spent in the service of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, during which he had gained the affection and esteem 
of all who knew him. Of all the seven brothers there is not one fails to 
do credit to his father, while Thomas McKay, with whom the narrative 
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at present is concerned, by his many excellent qualities, moral as well as 
mental, ennobles all who like himself are more or less nearly connected 
with the aborigines by ties of consanguinity. To a kindly, frank and 
genial nature, invariably the same, he adds a cheerful gentlemanly man- 
ner, while his breadth of view, extent of information on most topics, and 
capacity for business astonish those who know what until quite recently 
have been, the conditions of the country in which he has been brought 
up and so far passed his life. These qualities added to his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the resources and requirements of this country, as well 
as with all classes of its inhabitants would make his services invaluable in 
the public position which he is sure sooner or later to occupy, unless he 
should unfortunately succeed in what he so laboriously strives to do—viz., 
in ‘hiding his light under a bushel.’ Had the Metis listened to his advice 
given to them long ago their position today would have been a far more 
enviable one. McKay and Mitchell proceeded directly to the post of the 
latter gentleman at Duck Lake where they refreshed themselves and their 
horses. Here they met the two Arcands, who were waiting Mitchell’s re- 
turn, and accompanied by whom, they reached Batoche at about 9 a. m. and 
were conducted to a little house near the church where they found Riel 
surrounded by his council. Mr. McKay, who had never met Riel before 
was introduced to him as ‘one of Her Majesty’s soldiers.’ Mr. McKay 
proceeded to say that his object in coming there was to explain to such 
of his old acquaintances as might be ignorant of it the position into which 
they were putting themselves by taking up arms against the Government; 
that although the ring leaders who had instigated them to the excesses 
already committed must and would be punished, yet it was not too late 
for them as a whole to recede and that by quietly proceeding to disperse 
and return to their homes they would escape the consequences which must 
otherwise inevitably ensue, when the Government forces in whatever 
number might be required, had come and crushed them. This it is hardly 
necessary to say, infuriated Riel, who then, according to his invariable 
custom when crossed or worsted in argument, discarded his beautifully 
polished and insinuating manner. McKay was then charged with having 
lied to the French in telling them that the English half-breeds would not 
support them in the lengths to which they were proceeding, and further- 
more with having then come as a spy. 

“The witnesses were Garnet, the secretary, and the two Arcands, 
mentioned as picked up at Duck Lake. Riel proceeded to put such evidence 
into the mouths of his pliant witnesses as best suited his diabolical pur- 
pose, and any hesitation on their part about testifying to his satisfaction 
vanished before a scowl and flourish of the carbine from Dumont. The 
falsity of the assertion about the intention of the English half-breeds to 
stand aloof, Riel declared himself in a position to prove by the evidence of 
a deputation from them, said to be at that moment upstairs, and one of 
whom was said to be Thomas Scott, of the Ridge, afterwards arrested 
and kept in custody at Prince Albert. McKay began to find the thing 
entirely too one-sided, and broke in with an objection to the evidence, tell- 
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ing the Council he, being present in the flesh, could speak for himself. 
Happily for him old Champagne had spunk enough to declare himself in 
favor of hearing a man they had all known so long, whereupon many 
others, up to that point silent for want of a spokesman, chimed in and 
insisted that McKay should have a hearing. The Arcands soon had to 
admit that he had given them fair warning that although no spy, he would 
use both his eyes and ears in going to Batoche, and furthermore report 
the result of his observations on his return to Carlton so if they had any- 
thing to conceal they had better blindfold him. Riel seeing that the feel- 
ing of the meeting had veered round against him found it convenient to 
remember a committee meeting upstairs, and, until the thing was over, 
only occasionally appeared at the head of the stairs to endeavor to in- 
terrupt McKay’s argument with the Council on the ground that the noise 
disturbed the proceedings of the committee. 

“McKay did his best to bring the Metis to their sober senses, but ex- 
cepting the pleasure of closing Dumont’s mouth, who sneeringly remarked 
that it was a pity he had not taken enough of interest in them to reason 
with them in his present strain—when it might have done some good— 
by telling him that he had taken the trouble long before to visit St. 
Laurent, and to give them advice which, although they had promised to 
faithfully follow, they afterwards utterly disregarded. He experienced 
little good results, beyond his own acquittal from the self-constituted 
tribunal. Riel, who by this time had recognized the mistake he had made, 
tried to efface the remembrance of his violence. He assured McKay that 
in what he had done he regarded him simply from his standpoint of op- 
position to their just claims, but personally had a most particular affection 
and esteem for him. In fact only a change of sides on this question was 
necessary to make him absolutely perfect, and there was yet time to make 
the change. He hoped he would think over it, and trusted that the feeling 
of warm respect was mutual. 

“McKay regretted his inability to truthfully say that it was so, and 
gladly hurried off. Had Riel not even then hoped for the neutrality of 
the English half-breeds, what reads as a farce might have required narra- 
tion as a tragedy. 

“Before starting Mitchell received a message from Major Crozier, 
that Riel now found himself so engaged upon important business, as to be 
unable to make an appointment but would send two delegates to represent 
him. In any case his terms were an unconditional surrender of Fort Carl- 
ton, or a war of extermination. When this message reached Major Crozier 
in consideration of the fact that Riel had himself demanded the interview, 
and now proposed to appear by deputy, he considered that as the head of 
the loyalists his meeting such deputies would be a compromise of dignity, 
but yet unwilling to lose what seemed to offer the most distant prospect 
of avoiding the terrible evils certain to follow the commencement of actual 
strife in a country full of Indians, he requested Capt. Moore and Mr. 
Thomas McKay to keep the appointment on his behalf. 

“The place of meeting was to be the end of the Indian Reserve, the 
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same spot where a few nights afterwards the patrol was fired upon by the 
rebels, where two days after that had happened the two scouts were cap- 
tured by them, and where the party sent out for stores was turned back 
and finally where the memorable fight took place. The hour had been 
fixed for 11 o’clock that night. So Moore and McKay left Carlton to reach 
the spot at the appointed hour. There is nothing of interest to tell about 
their interview with Nolin and Lepine. Riel’s proposition that Carlton 
should be unconditionally surrendered of course left nothing for the 
deputies from that Fort to say, beyond the advice to the rebels to disperse 
and go back quietly to their homes. The interview is recorded merely to 
show that nothing was left undone to avoid the conflict which ensued. 

“Beyond the facts immediately above referred to that a patrol from 
Carlton was fired upon on the night of the 23rd and that on the after- 
noon Ross the deputy sheriff for this district and Ashley, two volunteers 
from Prince Albert, who were scouting in the direction of St. Laurent, 
were surrounded by a party headed by Dumont and made prisoners; 
there is nothing more to notice before the memorable day of the Duck 
Lake fight. The firing of the enemy upon the patrol, although not imme- 
diately leading to any important result, should be borne in memory in 
connection with the plea subsequently put forth by the rebels, that the 
loyalists fired the first shot in the conflict.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
DUCK LAKE. 


In our previous summary we made a brief reference only to the Duck 
Lake clash intending to come back to it as we are now doing. On the 14th 
March, twelve days before, Major Crozier telegraphed to Colonel Irvine 
at headquarters, Regina, saying that a half-breed rebellion might break 
out at any moment and be joined by the Indians and asking that his force 
at Carlton be largely increased. On this Colonel Irvine wired Ottawa for 
instructions, recommending that one hundred men be sent; and on the 15th 
Colonel Irvine received instructions to go ahead. On this he pulled out of 
Regina for Carlton about three hundred miles by the trail, and arrived in 
Prince Albert on the 24th with ninety men. Here he decided to rest for 
a day. On the 26th the clash occurred, before he had got in touch with 
Crozier. Had he pushed straight ahead without that day’s rest things 
might have been different, but no reasonable person can blame him for 
resting his men after covering two hundred and sixty miles of a snow- 
bound country. Besides on the 17th Crozier had telegraphed that his 
movements had quieted matters and there was no cause for alarm. Ir- 
vine’s impression would probably be that Crozier was now holding a kind 
of a watching brief at Fort Carlton. Colonel Irvine has been criticised 
for, afterwards, remaining in Prince Albert. There does not appear to be 
any justice in this, for at that time he was under the orders of General 
Middleton, and in any case the holding of Prince Albert, and the protec- 
tion of its people was a matter of the first importance. On the eve of Duck 
Lake we have Colonel Irvine and his police at Prince Albert; Major Crozier 
and the Prince Albert Volunteers at Carlton, forty-two miles to the west- 
ward. On the other side of the river from Carlton, and but a short dis- 
tance was Batoche the headquarters of Riel. We have already seen how 
when the Duck Lake affair occurred the people of Prince Albert were in 
no state of alarm; and it may be taken that at that time armed conflict 
was looked upon as possible but not probable. As late as the 17th the 
Indian Agent Lash reported that he thought the excitement would blow 
over. On the 19th he was a prisoner. Dr. Black lays the blame of the 
outbreak on Factor Lawrence Clarke who he said had conveyed the impres- 
sion that a large body of police were on their way to attack the half- 
breeds. On this Riel organized a ‘“‘provisional government” and appointed 
his council. On the 20th March Major Crozier wrote Mr. Hillyard Mit- 
chell that it was a pity there were so ‘““many absurd rumors about.” The 
fact seems to be that the whole position was confused and no one knew 
exactly where he was from one day to another. But by the 20th Crozier 
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had received fair warning. It was on the 21st March that Thomas McKay 
and Hillyard Mitchell, representing Major Crozier and Charles Nolin and 
Maxime Lepine representing Riel, met for a conference. The latter bore 
a most extraordinary letter from Riel addressed to Crozier demanding the 
surrender of Fort Carlton with all government properties. The letter said 
“In case of acceptance you and your men will be set free on your parole 
of honor to keep the peace. And those who choose to leave the country 
will be furnished with teams and provisions to reach Qu’Appelle. In case 
of non-acceptance we intend to attack you when tomorrow, the Lord’s 
day is over, and to commence without delay a war of extermination upon 
those who have shown themselves hostile to our rights.” On the back of 
the letter was an instruction to Nolin and Lepine, as follows: ‘Gentlemen, 
if Major Crozier accedes to the conditions of surrender let him use the 
following formula and no other. ‘Because I love my neighbor as myself, 
for the sake of God, and to prevent bloodshed and principally the war of 
extermination which threatens the country, I agree to the above conditions 
of surrender. If the Major writes this formula and signs it, inform him 
that we will receive him and his men Monday. Yours Louis ‘David’ Riel, 
Exovede.” We may be pardoned if we doubt the absolute sanity of a man 
who could even dream under the circumstances of making a demand of 
this description. Major Crozier’s representatives, on the other hand, 
demanded the names of the leaders in the movement that these might be 
made amenable to the law. 

The fight at Duck Lake was not a premeditated attack such as Riel 
had threatened. Some days passed during which Mr. Hillyard Mitchell 
made another visit to Batoche. Too much praise cannot be given Mr. 
Mitchell, for his plucky, one may almost say, heroic, efforts to keep the 
peace. He was back and forth in both camps, till he almost raised suspi- 
cions on both sides that he was a spy. Hearing from a half-breed that the 
next time he went to Biatoche Riel intended to hold him as a hostage he 
decided to abandon Duck Lake for Carlton. His store and supplies were 
still intact, and it was the supplies in the Duck Lake store that precipi- 
tated the conflict. He managed to get some away and among them was a 
“jumper” (home-made sleigh) containing the powder and ammunition. 
John Paul, a half-breed, threw some hay on the top of the powder, on 
which he sat and drove out of Duck Lake in broad daylight. Duck Lake 
was taken possession of almost immediately by Riel’s men and was pres- 
ently destroyed by fire. 

Mr. Thomas McKay had made a hurried trip from Fort Carlton to 
Prince Albert and returned late on the evening of the 25th. He was told 
that a party was leaving Duck Lake at 5 in the morning for stores, and 
that it was thought he should go with them. The party which left in the 
morning consisted of eight volunteer teamsters with teams and sleighs, 
fifteen mounted police under Sergeant Stewart (later well known in 
Regina) and Mr. Thomas McKay. Stewart, McKay and some of the police 
were mounted. Four police rode ahead as scouts. McKay rode alone 
about a quarter of a mile ahead of the sleighs, with the scouts ahead. 
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McKay saw the scouts returning at full speed pursued by a band of 
mounted half-breeds. He wheeled his horse and galloped back to Stewart, 
and the scouts arrived also without being overtaken. The pursuing Metis 
under Gabriel Dumont, rode up to Stewart’s party which was much smaller 
than his own. The Prince Albert paper says: 

“A good deal of strong language was made use of by the Metis, who 
demanded the surrender of our men and threatened to blow out an indef- 
inite quantity of brains. Dumont went to the length of trying to take the 
reins from Bill Drain who had his team in front, and, to intimidate him 
into resigning, then proceeded to fire a bullet over him. Drain, however, 
who takes things calculated to excite most men with the most enviable 
nonchalance would not intimidate worth a cent, and thought he would 
rather stick to his own property. The French were told that two could 
play at the game of blowing out brains, so that if they really desired to 
enjoy that sort of sport they had only to begin. So after inspecting the 
cocked revolver of Sergeant Stewart, and the carbines of the command, 
the war-like Metis decided not to detain the party, who, of course, were 
not insane enough to force a fight. One of the Mounted Police was 
immediately despatched to Carlton.” 

On hearing that Sergeant Stewart’s party was in trouble Major Cro- 
zier’s men marched out of the Fort in sleighs, and soon met Stewart, who 
advised him that the half-breeds were too numerous for successful attack. 
On this Major Crozier determined to return to the Fort, but was taunted 
by some one with the statement that if Crozier did so he would brand him 
as acoward. On this Crozier very unwisely proceeded. Dumont, who was 
a born fighter, had disposed his men very skilfully at a wooded point 
beside the trail which was practically invulnerable to attack. There is 
much controversial matter with regard to this fight, with which we do 
not purpose to deal. With regard to who fired the first shot, Dr. Black 
states that Mr. Joseph McKay informed him personally that Crozier first 
gave the order to fire and that he (Mr. McKay) fired the first shot killing 
an Indian who tried to disarm him. The police and volunteers showed a 
dogged courage in the face of an impossible situation which is beyond 
praise. Of the fifty-six police and forty-three Prince Albert Volunteers 
who were in the fight eleven were killed or died of wounds, Major Crozier 
retired his force after a fight lasting some thirty-five minutes, and there 
seems little doubt that if he had continued the hopeless combat much longer 
his whole force would have been annihilated. Dumont was wounded, when 
the command was taken by his brother. It is only fair to Riel to give the 
following statement made by him: “While we were fighting Riel was on 
horseback, exposed to bullets ‘and had no arms except a crucifix which he 
held in his hand. The enemy then commenced to flee and my brother, who 
after my fall had taken command cried to our people to pursue and destroy 
them. Riel then begged for the love of God that no more should be slain, 
saying that already there had been too much blood spilt.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HOW BIG TOM HOURIE SWAM THE SASKATCHEWAN IN 
RUNNING ICE WITH DISPATCHES. 


One of the greatest swimming feats in history was performed by Tom 
Hourie, Big Tom as he was called among the English half-breeds, Grande 
Tom by the Metis. So great is this feat that many have refused to believe 
it at all. Gabriel Dumont, Riel’s lieutenant, is reported as having as- 
serted that Big Tom never swam the river through the floating ice, but 
that he crossed on the solid ice. That the story was true and practically of 
common knowledge, is shown by the following extract from the Montreal 
Witness in which eastern newspaper it appeared a few months after the 
close of the Rebellion, under the heading of ‘Will he get a Cross?” 

The Witness said: “There were not a few gallant deeds which should be 
recognized by the Canadian Government and the service of two men in 
particular should not be forgotten. The first of these is Tom Hourie, the 
man who swam the Saskatchewan amid drifting ice in order to carry 
dispatches to Prince Albert. This was the scout who feared nothing and 
who put the climax on the campaign by capturing Riel. The second is 
Charlie. Ross, the chief of scouts of the Battleford column and hero of the 
Cut Knife fight. No man in the Mounted Police better deserves a com- 
mission, or is better fitted for it by the confidence of others in his brave 
and unselfish leadership.” 

With this preliminary we will tell the story almost word for word 
as we took it down from the lips of his father, the late Peter Hourie. 

Sitting in his quarters on the Crooked Lake Reserve, north of Broad- 
view, Peter Hourie said to me: 

“TJ joined General Middleton at Broadview and went from there to 
Qu’Appelle Station. There Mr. Dewdney had a cart and rig for my own 
use. Middleton was telegraphing that whole morning, and could get 
no one to take his message. General Middleton sent for me to the Tele- 
graph Office and said: ‘Hourie, I have been telegraphing all morning to 
find some one to take my message through to Colonel Irvine. I can’t get 
anyone to take it. Who could I find? Who could do it? Could I get one 
of the half-breeds here to do it?’ I said ‘No, there is none of the half- 
breeds that can take that message there and there is no use to send a white 
man. It would only put him in the mouth of the trap.’ I then said, ‘Tele- 
graph and see if a man named Tom Hourie is in Humboldt.’ He did so. 
Word came back that there was, so they telegraphed my son Tom to take 
the message through to Prince Albert. Tom wired: ‘What are you going 
to pay me?’ General Middleton turned around and said: “‘Hourie, the lad 
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wants to know what the pay is going to be. Of course, he will be well paid 
for it.’ I knew that was not good enough. I said: “Telegraph that your 
father wants you to take the message through; not a word more.’ Tom 
wired back that he wanted his time to be put on the transport with the 
rest; that was all. General Middieton told Tom that he would certainly 
get his time in, the same as the rest. General Middleton sent the message 
that he wanted taken through, and the same evening Tom started off from 
Humboldt, on horseback and travelled all night and the whole of the next 
day. He met Riel’s scouts at Hoodoo, which, travelling pretty quick, is 
about a day’s march from Batoche. They said: ‘Hello Tom, where are 
you going now?’ Tom said: ‘Oh, I hear there is trouble at Duck Lake and 
one of my brothers has got killed.’ That was just an explanation of why 
he was going. He was meaning this girl’s father—pointing to the kitchen 
where his (Peter’s) grand-daughter was. So they told him to get back on 
his horse, and it was all right. The scouts had plenty of oats. They had 
seized all the oats they could get. Tom started on again. The snow had 
got wet and soft. He now headed for the Crossing—the old Hudson’s Bay 
Crossing on the South Saskatchewan. When he got there the river was 
drifting full of ice. He had no time to delay. He tried to pole across on 
a big sheet of ice, using the floe as a raft but he upset and was nearly 
drowned, so he gets back on shore again after falling into the river. Tom 
was a good swimmer. He took off his clothes. He hobbled his horse and 
put his saddle in a tree and left the horse and saddle there, and he swam 
the river naked. He got across. He was nearly frozen to death. He 
made a kind of a cradle of sticks and tied his clothes to it. 

“When he got across he put on his clothes and went to a house. There 
were farmers and settlers there, but they had gone away owing to the 
trouble. Here were pigs and chickens, pigs running at large. He goes 
into the house and there makes a big fire. He goes out to the stable and 
gathers a lot of eggs, put them in the hot ashes, pulled the ashes over 
them and roasted the eggs for his meal. He then had to walk 16 miles 
to get to Prince Albert—to the town. When he got there it was all right. 
He gave his message up to Colonel Irvine.’ Later on Tom’s swimming the 
Saskatchewan came up again between me and Peter, and he added the 
following to what he had already stated: ‘“‘Tom would never have taken 
General Middleton’s message from Humboldt and swum the river but for 
me. I do not think that any other man could have swum the river except 
Tom and he could not have done it except for being such a strong man as 
he was. My son never made any big blow or talk; he did not want to 
make any brag or anything of it. Of course, every one knew what Tom 
was doing and what he could do. It was on the 30th of March that Tom 
swum the river. For his services Tom only got ordinary pay. He got no 
bonus of any kind. The ice was running in the river and he had to open 
a road through the water as he went along. ‘How did he keep the des- 
patch dry?’ He made a little raft of sticks. It was V shaped. He put 
his clothes on it. The message was just a letter. What did he do? He cut 
a hole open in his vest and put in the despatch between the lining. From 
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crossing the river Tom got the rheumatism and heart disease and for 
two years he could hardly walk around, and did not do any work. At 
length he got some better, but it killed him. Tom died in the Yukon. My 
wife took it to heart so that she was sick ever after. Tom was born at 
the Touchwood Hills at the old Hudson’s Bay Post. His mother’s name 
was Sarah Whitford. Her parents were both half-breeds. Her grand- 
father was an Englishman named Creamer, whose brother was a doctor 
and he was in the Hudson’s Bay Company at Moose Factory and Albany 
and other points.” 

The writer finds that, still later on, his notes show that Tom’s crossing 
was again gone over by him and Peter. This latter note has some repeti- 
tion, but the matter is of such interest that we give the note as it stands. 

“Peter Hourie said: When Tom got to the river he thought at first he 
could cross on a piece of ice without swimming but he could not do this. He 
put the despatch in the lining of his waistcoat. The river was full from 
bank to bank. You know what the size of the river is. He saw a large 
cake of ice. He gets on that iceberg. He gets a pole; he thought he could 
pole himself along and that the current would take him down perhaps two 
or three miles before he got to the other side of the river, but the ice was 
rotten and the floe broke up on him. He fell into the river but he got out. 
Then he got four or five dry sticks about the size of my wrist. He madea 
travois as it were. (Peter drew it on a piece of paper). He tied a string 
to it and he took the string in his teeth and he tows the little travois after 
him. He bound his clothes on the little raft. He said his body was hard 
just like a piece of board with the cold. Sometimes the ice would close in 
on him, and he would get it to part. His whole sides and hips and ribs 
were all skinned, (for he was stark naked). It was on the 30th of March. 
It was an early spring for the ice to be moving at all. The south side of 
the river there was an Indian Reserve—Kekastapasin’s. There was no 
house on the reserve and no Indians. They were all off. They had never 
stayed on the reserve that had been selected for them. It was thinly wood- 
ed, there was lots of wood. It was a clear day. When he got to the other side 
he put on his clothes. Tom had a head on him. Hedid not smoke or chew, 
not to my knowledge. I never saw him with a pipe. When he got a fire 
made in the chimney, and when he got it hot enough, he goes to the stable 
and gets eggs and roasts the eggs in the ashes, and that is how he got a 
meal. It was 16 miles from there to Prince Albert that he had to go. He 
was a big long-legged man, and I tell you it did not take him very long 
to tramp 16 miles. He was six foot six. 

‘All the English-speaking people knew Tom as well as they knew their 
own mother. He was healthy and strong like a giant until he swam the 
river. He got his haunch hurt by being jammed in the ice when he swam 
the river.” 

Referring to the fact that Tom Hourie took the despatch simply be- 
cause his father asked him, Hourie said: “It makes me proud that I had 
offspring who would obey his father to the death.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
HOW TOM HOURIE CAPTURED RIEL. 


The following in his own words, is the story given me by Peter Hourie 
of Riel’s capture by his son Tom: 

“Riel fled after Batoche. Men came and gave themselves up at Batoche 
or were arrested and now there was Riel and Gabriel still to be got. We 
raised camp at Batoche and went down to Guardupie’s Crossing on the 
South Saskatchewan. We got there next morning. Of course, the steam- 
boat came up from Prince Albert back again to cross us at the river at 
Guardupie’s. They sent the boat scouting up the river as far as Batoche 
to see if they could not fall in with Louis Riel and Gabriel. 

“There was Tom and an American named Armstrong and a man named 
Deal. These two were friends of Tom’s. They had been living in Prince 
Albert. General Middleton did not send Tom after Riel at all. Tom and 
Deal and this Armstrong heard them talking about Riel. Of course, it 
was heard that there was $1,500 reward for whoever would capture Riel 
or Gabriel. Tom said: ‘Let us go for our horses,’ and I (Peter) called out 
to Tom from my tent where I was lying and said: ‘General Middleton 
knows that you are here, and if he wanted you to join the scouts he would 
have called on you. If you come across Gabriel or any of them they might 
put bullets through you. You had better stay where you are.’ 

“Tom said, ‘To hell with them.’ 

“Of course, they got on their horses and away they went. They had 
not gone two miles before they caught up with the crowd who had started 
out to look for Riel. 

“Major Boulton was head of the party of scouts to capture Riel and 
Gabriel. Tom and the other two men had set off after them, and now 
they had caught them up. 

“We had been trading from the Red River to Carlton and Tom knew 
what road to take, as there were two roads. There was a road went 
down the river and a road across the country and that was the road Tom 
made use of when he was carrying General Middleton’s messages. He 
was sure he knew the road Riel had gone. Major Boulton only made a 
guess and the scouts were to scour the country abreast. They never saw 
Tom at all. Tom took the other direction. Tom went to the Mountain 
behind Batoche on the north side of the river to head Riel off. They 
went full tilt, as fast as their horses would carry them. All at once Tom 
said: ‘This trail is fresh!’ They followed up this fresh trail. Major. 
Boulton’s men could not have done this, no one but Tom could have done 
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it. Armstrong and Deal were greenhorns at the trail, but Tom could 
follow a trail. They caught up with a party of women and children. 
Tom asked ‘Where is Gabriel?’ They said they did not know, and that 
the last time they saw him he was in Batoche. Then Tom said: ‘Where 
is Riel?’ They said they did not know at all, but they did know, and 
they were hiding him, Riel and six other men with him. Tom still fol- 
lowed up tracking them, losing the trail sometimes and picking it up 
again where it would show at all. They came out on the prairie from 
the mountain side, and lo and behold Tom says: ‘By Jove, we will now take 
them by surprise,’ for he saw a party of men walking ahead of them, 
walking as fast as they could. It was rolling country. They came on 
within three or four hundred yards of the men, and then just called to 
them, and before they had time to do anything with their guns Tom 
spoke to them and said ‘Hold on, don’t fire.’ They knew Tom the same 
as their own brother. 

“There they were—Riel and five other men, and Deal and Armstrong 
and Tom. The other two did not know Riel, but Tom had seen Riel all 
the winter. Riel was properly disguised. He had an old slouch grey 
hat and an old Hudson’s Bay duffel overcoat. These fellows all quit 
when they heard Tom’s voice. Here was Riel in the crowd. He was 
walking backwards facing Tom. Tom says: ‘Mr Riel we want you.’ 
Then he begged Tom that if he would take him in safely to General 
Middleton he would go with him. Tom promised him he would. Riel 
had a revolver but no rifle. The other men had guns. Tom says: ‘Give 
up your arms boys.’ So Tom took their guns from them and all their 
bullets and powder and they went away back on the same trail they came. 
Tom was afraid all the time that Boulton’s scouts would be upon them, 
so they went riding back as fast as they could with all their speed. 
Some of Major Boulton’s scouts came upon them who called out “Tom 
what is it you have got there?’ What does Tom do? When Tom cap- 
tured Riel he made Riel get on his horse. He told Riel to get on behind, 
so they were on the same horse. Deal and Armstrong had the ammuni- 
tion. When they were riding along they threw away the guns and all 
the powder and bullets. They let the other five men go on to Batoche. 
They only took Riel. When they were riding along Riel said: ‘Oh, by 
the way Tom, here is my revolver.’ Tom turned around on the horse and 
said: ‘Hand it here’ and Riel handed it to him. 

“Deal and Armstrong were riding alongside. They said: ‘Let me 
see it.’ They wanted to see Riel’s revolver, and Tom handed it to him. 
Armstrong said: ‘Tom, let me have the revolver.’ Tom said: ‘Keep it 
and say nothing about it.’ The revolver was loaded, and Riel could have 
shot Tom and the others but he was too much afraid. It was never known 
how Riel was captured. Boulton’s scouts would not have known Riel if 
they had caught him, but Boulton would have known him. Tom said 
they would take Riel in to General Middleton, and they might get some 
good news out of him (this probably refers to the reward), and that was 
the reason why they let the scouts go on free when they saw them first 
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and never bothered them any more. They were away off the trail but 
they went back on the same trail that they went out on. 

“When they were approaching General Middleton’s camp with Riel 
Tom sent Deal ahead to tell General Middleton that he (Tom) had Riel. 
I (Peter Hourie) was in camp at the time. Orders were given by Gen- 
eral Middleton that all soldiers were to keep their tents. I was in camp 
and saw Deal riding in. I was very anxious to get word from Deal be- 
cause I did not know what had become of Tom. I thought he had got 
shot perhaps. Deal came over to my tent. I said ‘Hello Deal what is the 
news?’ Deal said ‘Tom and Armstrong are bringing in Riel.’ I said: 
‘And all is well?’ ‘Yes’ he said. In the matter of an hour, or a little 
longer perhaps here we see Tom and Armstrong walking, leading the 
horses, with Riel between them. This was at Guardupie’s Crossing. 
They went right onto General Middleton’s tent, and put Riel in the tent 
and that was the last of him. I said ‘By George, everything is all right.’ 

“T had been very anxious about Tom and now I was very pleased. 
Of course, the scouts were all out at the time looking for Riel. At night 
they all came in and they had no word of anything. They came in heavily 
armed, and here the head leader of the rebellion was in General Middle- 
ton’s tent. 

“Gabriel was not captured. He got over the American line and came 
back and paid a visit in Governor Royal’s time. When I say Gabriel I 
mean Gabriel Dumount. I had known Gabriel from childhood. I had 
seen Riel personally before that. What did Tom get for capturing Riel? 
Tom only got ordinary payment. He was rather dissatisfied. He was 
at Nicholas Flood Davin, M. P., to get the reward, but Davin did not 
succeed. He did not get any reward.” 


ANOTHER DANGEROUS RIDE FOR TOM. 


“Tom got a despatch from General Middleton at High Creek and was 
told to go to Prince Albert with it. Tom started that morning back to 
Prince Albert and he got to the farmer’s place where he had stayed be- 
fore; there was a farmer who had a sick brother there. Riel’s party 
passed on the height of the land there. Riel’s men did not see Tom. 
They got to McIntosh’s farm. Tom came around the corner of the fence 
and runs up against McIntosh. McIntosh had seen the scouts go by on 
the ridge and said: ‘My God, Tom, did you see Riel’s scouts pass here a 
little while ago?’ Tom said ‘No.’ McIntosh said: ‘They will be back in a 
little.’ McIntosh kept Tom there all day. He hid him upstairs. It was 
a log house. He locked Tom’s horse in the stable. The man went out to 
the fence from the house and presently he saw Riel’s scouts come back. 
McIntosh went to the gate and stood there talking to them. They said: 
‘Has anybody been here?’ McIntosh said: ‘No, I did not see anybody as 
has been here.’ ‘Oh,’ they said, ‘we saw the track of a horse come in 
here. It came down here.’ ‘Oh,’ said McIntosh, ‘I did not see him pass.’ 
McIntosh was a white man, but the half-breeds were friendly with him, 
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and they went right on to Fish Creek where the main body of them was. 
So now after sunset Tom says: ‘I must go.’ McIntosh says: ‘They are 
all camped at Fish Creek right on the trail, they’ll lay in wait for you 
sure as anything.’ Tom says: ‘That is all right, I will get there all right.’ 
So he starts out on the prairie and makes to the Red River trail that goes 
to Carlton. He traveled at night. He crossed the Red River trail—the 
old original trail from Fort Garry to Carlton—so that he got past the 
trail of Riel’s scouts. Two of Riel’s scouts saw Tom but he got away. 
Tom had a good fast horse of mine. I had it for a running horse, and it 
stood Tom in good stead that time, as it was soft ground and Riel’s scouts 
could not go very quick. As soon as he got out of the soft mud he began 
to get away; and they began to fire after him with rifles, but he got 
away safe. Tom said the bullets were flying pretty close to him many a 
time. After he got away from them he went right through to Prince 
Albert.” 


AT BATOCHE: TOM HOURIE RIDES UNDER FIRE. 


“When we got to Batoche nothing could be done for three days, I 
think it was. Colonel Williams was fatally wounded. The General had 
gone down to see the river pits as well as he could, and to see how he 
could get at them. He took me and my son Tom with him, and some of 
his own men went along too. He sent one of his men right over to see if 
he could see any rifle pits. The poor fellow got shot dead. The General 
said to Tom, ‘Do you think you could manage to get there, and see any 
of these rifle pits?’ ‘Yes,’ Tom said. He had a pretty swift horse. 
He just belted right through. The half-breeds were just cooking. They 
ran away from their cooking right into their badger holes. Tom raced 
along the bank on his horse for about a mile. He raced along the front 
of the rifle pits on our side of the river. He was under fire. They fired 
at him all the time. Of course, the horse was too swift, and they could 
not get their shots in well. 

“General Middleton laughed; we all laughed. When Tom came back, 
General Middleton said: ‘You got a warm reception.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ said 
Tom. ‘I would not like to try it again.’ Then we had to go back when 
we found where the rifle pits were. The half-breeds were in a devil of 
a fix. They did not know how to take it. Colonel Williams was drilling 
his men. I heard Colonel Williams say to the men: ‘Down there we must 
go if not one of us returns.’ Down they went right for Batoche. Here 
was Tom and Captain French who got shot at Batoche’s house. We 
followed after. Then we heard shots and heard men running right 
across in the town, the little bit of a town. There was Billy Sinclair one 
of the transport men following the crowd on foot. He went intc the 
bush for a purpose and found a rifle. He said: ‘See what I’ve got.’ I 
said: ‘Billy let me have a spear and you can have the gun.’ We ran down 
to the village. We were all harboured now behind the house. There was 
a second bank where the rifle pits were. When we got there there was a 
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fellow just running across the street to another house. He was a soldier. 
He got a bullet and fell over. It was pitiful. 


THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN FRENCH, OF FORT QU’APPELLE. 


“Then Captain French got it. Tom and Captain French got to Ba- 
toche’s house. Captain French poked his gun through the house—through 
the glass. There was a fellow waiting and watching. He fired back at 
the Captain’s arm and the bullet went right through his heart. Captain 
French said: ‘Well, Tom, I’m shot, but never mind; we were the first 
that came here.’ He was dead just in no time. 

“Tom was out racing round from place to place, back and forth. 
When we were down there the enemy all ran for it, Riel and all of them. 
The men ran from the rifle pits, but the women and children were left 
down there. It was a pretty steep bank and I went strolling down there. 
A fellow, one of the enemy, had got shot, whose name was Ross. A 
woman said to me, ‘Did you see my man?’ I said: ‘I saw a man lying 
there shot; it might be him.’ She was crying. I went along under the 
bank. There were the women and children, and the women were crying 
to me for help. They said the men were helping themselves to everything 
they could get. Oh, it was shameful. Whatever money they got they 
took it all. I went to the General and asked him to send down one of 
the Captains and myself to tell the men not to disturb anything at all, 
and to tell the women they would be looked after and taken care of. By 
and by I got the women all up on to the bank and got them in their tents 
and told them nobody should harm them—and that was done.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE ENIGMA OF LOUIS DAVID RIEL. 


To pass a considered judgment on Louis David Riel is difficult. One 
might say various contradictory things about him, all of them true. He 
was made up of opposites, and the poles of his character were frequently 
at war. Now-this, and now that, would appear to be in the ascendant. 
A brief sketch of his career up to 1884 will be helpful. 

He was born in the Red River country in 1844, so that when he was 
called back to the Territories for the final tragedy he was forty years old. 
His father was a Metis, his mother a white woman. The white blood 
predominated in him. He came honestly by his predilection to defend 
popular rights for his father fought the Hudson’s Bay claim to monopolise 
the fur trade. ~ Riel was a bright lad. Archbishop Tache took an interest 
in him; and he was taught in St. Boniface college and afterwards attended 
college in Quebec. He was intended for the priesthood, but this idea was 
abandoned, probably owing to a lack of the instinct of obedience for 
his was a turbulent soul. As he grew to manhood he developed oratorical 
powers and other qualities calculated to appeal to his fellow countrymen, 
and in 1869 when the Red River trouble reached a crisis, although only 
twenty-five years of age, he became the first secretary of the provisional 
government. Soon he was the president, and such was his command over 
the Metis, that he was practically the dictator of Red River. In the 
winter of ’69-’70 Riel’s government was apparently secure, as Canada 
could not send troops in the winter; but it was not recognised by the 
Portage la Prairie settlers to the westward, among whom were Captain 
Boulton, an Englishman, and Thomas Scott, a Canadian and an Orange- 
man. Boulton organised a raid on Red River. With 80 or 100 men he 
passed Fort Garry to the southward where he was joined by some 350 
men from the lower settlement, chiefly English half-breeds. The move- 
ment was hopeless as Riel’s men, to the number of 750 were protected by 
Fort Garry, had several six and three pounder guns, and an abundance 
of ammunition and food. The Portage la Prairie men were short of all 
necessaries, and did not attack. Being disbanded Captain Boulton with 
Scott and 47 men were captured as they passed near Fort Garry on their 
way home. They claimed they took this dangerous trail because they 
had an assurance from Riel that they would be safe. Boulton and Scott 
were tried by a Council of seven over whom the Adjutant General Lepine 
presided, and sentenced to death by a majority of five against two. Riel 
was deaf to all solicitations that their lives be spared. In the last resort 
Donald A. Smith the Commissioner for Canada (Lord Strathcona), 
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pleaded with him for a long time. Lord Strathcona says: “I pointed 
out that the one great merit claimed for the insurrection, so far, was that 
it had been bloodless. I implored him not now to stain it, not to burden it 
with what would be considered a horrible crime.” In the end Lord 
Strathcona succeeded, with Father Lestanc, in inducing Riel to pardon 
Boulton, but as regarded Scott he was adamant. Scott was shot. Lord 
Strathcona has said that at this time “every man’s life was in the hands 
of Riel.” Riel could have saved Scott by a word as he saved Boulton. 
It is a remarkable instance of retribution that fifteen years afterwards 
entreaties for Riel’s life were of no avail. Riel’s friends, in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere called the killing of Scott an ‘“execution;” his 
opponents called it a coldblooded murder. It is worthy of note that Lord 
Strathcona warned Riel, without avail, that his action would be looked 
upon as a horrible crime. From, Lord Strathcona’s account we gather 
that Riel gave as reasons that “we must make Canada respect us,” and 
that when he (Riel) sent a representative to the prisoners to ask them 
“if they would vote for Councillors outside their own body,” Scott came 
forward and said: ‘Boys, have nothing to do with those Americans.” 
Lord Strathcona said this was a trifling thing. Riel replied: “Do not 
attempt to prejudice us against the Americans for though we have not 
been with them they have been with us, and have been better friends to 
us than the Canadians.” Riel represented Scott as a rash, thoughtless 
man whom no one would have anything to do with. On this Strathcona 
pointed out that if so no evil need be apprehended from his example. 
All in vain. It appears beyond dispute that Riel was in a despotic frame 
of mind that nothing but blood could appease; and this although his rule 
was in no danger at the time, and no blood had been shed to demand an 
answering sacrifice. 

The “mystical,” the ultra-religious, side of Riel is of extraordinary 
interest to the student of such matters; and in his youth he no doubt had 
dreams of doing something great to benefit his fellow man. But there 
would always seem to have been a lack of balance, of common sense, and 
practical prudence. It is recorded that he once walked into a house in 
Montreal and demanded ten thousand dollars for some Utopian enter- 
prise. Lord Strathcona speaks of Riel in the Manitoba troubles as being 
“ill-balanced.” When Riel was on trial for his life in 1885, on being 
asked if he had anything to say why sentence of death should not be 
passed upon him, he made a very remarkable speech, after first offering 
up a prayer. In that speech he claimed Divine sanction, and said some 
people had known beforehand of his supernatural power, but he only 
knew it himself on the 18th December, 1874, on which day, he said, 
“While I was seated on the top of a mountain near Washington in Dakota 
the same spirit who showed himself to Moses in the midst of the fire 
and cloud appeared to me in the same manner: I was stupefied; I was 
confused. He said to me ‘Rise up Louis David Riel, you have a mission 
to fulfil.” Stretching out my arms and bending my head I received this 
heavenly message.” 
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This vision or hallucination, is the first direct evidence we have of 
actual abnormality. In 1876 he was in Montreal. He entered a church 
and vociferously interrupted mass, claimed superiority over the officiat- 
ing priests and demanded to conduct the service. This was followed by 
his confinement in institutions for the insane for a year and a half. We 
afterwards find him in Minnesota; then, in 1879 in Montana. He mar- 
ried a girl of his own nationality, and in 1884 he seems to have been 
living a quiet normal life in that State teaching a Catholic Industrial 
School, a task for which he was educationally well-fitted. Had he been 
left alone it is possible that he might have continued to the end of his 
days as an ordinary member of society. 

When Dumont-and others waited on him in 1884, with an invitation 
to come into the Northwest Territories, and help the half-breeds to obtain 
their rights, he accepted with quiet dignity, and there is little, if any, 
indication that he crossed the border in the character of an ambitious 
fire-brand, desirous of setting, if need be, the whole country in a blaze 
for his own glorification. But megalomania grows by what it feeds on, 
and it was not long before the quiet, moderate, home-loving American 
citizen who crossed the border, was making inflammatory speeches. When 
matters in the spring of 1885 were nearing their sanguinary climax we 
meet in Riel a character of singular complexity. A man who could head 
a rebellion, and at the same time be intensely interested in founding 
what was practically a new church, is something novel in history. He 
was now prophet and priest as we shall presently see and desired to be 
an uncrowned King. He again began to have prophetic visions. He 
“assumed sacerdotal functions, administering baptism, hearing confes- 
sion, granting absolution, and publicly celebrating confirmation at the 
altar.” According to Dr. Daniel Clarke “in order to transmit to the 
congregation the breath of the Holy Spirit he uttered three long and 
piercing cries.””’ He was fully convinced that he had a divine mission. 

We have said that the mystical, the ultra-religious side of Riel is of 
great interest. When he named a Council it was not so called, but the 
Exovidat, a word of his own coinage. He was not the president but the 
Exovidere. 

The Exovidat had headquarters at Batoche, and its minutes are in 
existence. A resolution duly moved and seconded recognized Riel as “a 
prophet of the World’ and under “the visible and most consoling safe- 
guard of St. Joseph the beloved patron of the half-breeds, the patron of 
the universal church, as a prophet the humble imitator in many things 
of St. John the Baptist, the glorious patron of the French Canadians and 
the French Canadian half-breeds.” The endorsers to this declaration were 
Gabriel Dumont, M. Parenteau, Henry and Tourind Jobin, Trottier, 
Boucher, Leine and Carriere. Oueletta refused to vote. One would think 
that after Duck Lake the Council would have been fully occupied with 
militant affairs, but we find them changing the names of the days of the 
week (again by resolution), changing the Lord’s day to the seventh day 
instead of the first, “as the Holy Ghost appointed it through his servant 
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Moses.” The resolution cordially invited those who still doubted to come 
in and “soon render unanimous the act by which the Canadian Half-breed 
Exovidat restores in God’s name the Holy Day of the Lord’s rest.” 

Riel had a “common place book” in which he seems to have poured 
out his innermost soul. We give some extracts :— 

“Q God I pray Thee in the name of Jesus, of Mary, of Joseph, be 
pleased to sustain me when alone; support me in the enterprise and in 
the Army.” 

“Oh grant to guard the army and the entire Council against Maxime 
Lepine.” 

“O Jesus, O Mary, O St. Joseph, O St. John the Baptist; pray for us. 
Pray for me to the Almighty that the Metis people, and myself may do 
the will of God our Father so that I may accomplish my mission in all 
its details.” 

“O my God grant me grace to re-establish the Day of Rest, to restore 
to honor the Sabbath Day as arranged by thy spirit in the person of thy 
servant Moses.” 

“Q Jesus, Mary, Joseph and St. John the Baptist, change the evil 
disposition of Moses Ouelette, and cause through thy piety that he shall 
voluntarily and with good grace, receive carte blanche to turn back 
from Rome.” 

This indicates rebellion not only against the Canadian Government 
but against the Pope of Rome, and the nomination of a successor. Thus 
he says :— 

“The spirit of God informed me that the appearance of Captain 
Taillefer (referred to as the Great Captain of the Eternal City) was a 
providential act in celebration of the inauguration of Ignatius Pierre 
Bourget, as the Universal Bishop.” 

Riel had a vision of the Indians coming from all points of the compass 
to his assistance. He wrote, “The Crees, the Sioux, the Blackfeet, the 
Blood Indians, the Salteau the Sarcees, the Assiniboines, the Gros Ven- | 
tres, the Piegans, the Redants, the Creillas, the Flatheads, deign to send 
them all to my assistance so that thy pity may cause them to come from 
the rising sun; that thy charity may bring them swiftly on the wings of 
the wind—those who come to us from the setting sun, ete. On April 
19th he wrote: “I hear the voice of the Indian. He comes to join me. He 
arrives from the North.” 

After Fish Creek he wrote in his book: “The Spirit of God in speak- 
ing of the Metis nation has said to me ‘I have come to be annoyed at 
it for it is too negligent. It is not sufficiently vigilant and obedient’.”’ 

He ordered a fast, and of it he wrote: “Oh! my Metis nation, take 
courage, your four days of fasting, prayer and mortification have pro- 
duced in you the admirable points of conversion. I see your change. It 
is grand.” 

On the same day he wrote (and this is interesting in view of the 
charges of avarice, and a willingness to desert the Metis for money) : 
“O my God, grant me for the love of God—soon and surely to make a 
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good arrangement with the people of Canada. Cause that Canada con- 
sent to pay me the indemnity that is my due; not a little indemnity, but 
one just and equitable before Thee and before me.” 

On the second of May in a long and devout entry he said the Spirit 
of God had given him His Holy approbation and praised him for having 
explained true religion. Priests he said, are not religion. They had 
power only as long as they are faithful to their mission. The Spirit of 
God had told him that this always was, and always would be true. 

That Riel did all he could to bring about a general Indian rising is 
beyond question, and in the foregoing extracts we find him praying, not 
only for the rising of Canadian Indians, but for an invasion by the 
Indians from the United States. The Indians had great confidence in 
Riel, and it is a matter for supreme thankfulness that there were mis- 
sionaries, officials and citizens who brought effective influence to bear 
in the opposite direction. Perhaps after all, the most effective deterrent 
from an Indian rising—which probably would have ended in a repetition 
of the frightful Minnesota holocaust of the sixties—was the fact that the 
Government promptly sent in the soldiery. In another column will be 
found, recorded by himself, the experience of Dr. McKay, the veteran 
Indian Missionary of Round Lake, in the Qu’Appelle Valley. From this 
it will be seen that it was the argument that the soldiers would make a 
rising fruitless that mainly induced the Indians of Crooked Lakes from 
going on the warpath. There are few things which tend more to destroy 
sympathy for Riel than his callousness in regard to the effects which 
none knew better than he, would follow a general betaking of the Indians 
to the warpath. Had they done so there would have been a hundred 
Frog Lakes, before the rising could have been quelled. 

Another point of much interest, in trying to sum up Riel’s character 
and conduct has to do with his readiness to accept money. He offered 
to leave the half-breeds for thirty-five thousand dollars. Given that 
amount he was apparently prepared to leave the half-breeds, the Exovi- 
dat, and the new church movement to take care of themselves. No doubt 
he was able to salve his own conscience. He honestly believed (note his 
prayer to heaven on the subject) that the Canadian Government owed 
him money, but even so the patriotism that can be quenched by the pass- 
ing of money, is open to a little more than suspicion. From a military 
point of view after Duck Lake, Riel was no doubt a hindrance rather 
than a help to Dumont, and the men in the field. He appears to have had, 
backed up by his religious enthusiasms, a good deal of moral courage, 
but from the point of view of a leader sharing the dangers of his fol- 
lowers, his record is not written in any kind of heroic metre. When 
Wolseley arrived at Fort Garry, he fled. When he was elected a member 
of the Dominion Parliament he took the oath practically unnoticed and 
left the House and never again made any attempt to assert his right to 
sit. In the affair of 1885 we do not find him much under fire. At Fish 
Creek he turned back to Batoche. All this no doubt is capable of ex- 
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planation, but with a man of really militant temperament there would 
be nothing of the kind to explain. 

Another feature which cannot be ignored is that at times his mind 
and imagination seemed to run on bloodshed. We have seen that he was 
merciless in the Scott case. When Mr. Thomas McKay, with Hillyard 
Mitchell went into his camp with a peaceable object, he ordered Mr. 
McKay to be shot in five minutes, but when that able, fearless and patri- 
otic gentleman told him he might shoot and be damned, but he had come 
there to say certain things to the half-breeds and he was going to say 
them, he weakened, and ordered Mr. McKay to be tried. His first im- 
pulse when his powerful and influential opponent placed himself in his 
hands, was to shoot him out of hand. 

Riel was, as before said, a bundle of opposites. Deeply, almost fa- 
natically religious, he was a rebel to his church, and did all he could to 
precipitate in Indian war which might have resulted in an awful massa- 
cre. With courage enough to defy Canada and the British Empire, he 
yet showed an almost uncanny facility for saving his own skin. Edu- 
cated, with a great gift of oratory and appeal and absolutely sincere in 
his desire to benefit his fellow men, to be their champion and to procure 
them their rights, he was yet prepared to take a sum of money and leave 
them to stew in their own juice. Throwing himself fervently on God in 
prayer, he yet was full of ambition to rule. He told Dr. J. H. Willoughby 
for instance, as the doctor testified at the trial—and this was before 
there was any actual fighting—that he had a police force who would 
“exterminate” the Mounted Police. The settlers generally would be pro- 
tected but he would show the settlers of Saskatoon who would do the 
killing as they had promised to help the Battleford settlers to kill the 
half-breeds and Indians. After the first blow the Indians would join 
him and he had the United States at his back. The time had come when 
he (Riel) would rule this country or perish in the attempt. His last 
word to the doctor was that he would have no Orangemen in the North 
West. 

We have quoted the foregoing to show what was in Riel’s mind before 
the outbreak and especially the personal ambition which spurred him 
on. He would “rule this country or perish in the attempt.’ He did 
perish in the attempt; and he died on the scaffold like a man and a 
Christian. 

The plea of insanity was fruitlessly set up, much against his will at 
the trial. Today no one thinks hardly of Louis Riel. He was funda- 
mentally sincere, and the terrible vacillations of his mind and conduct 
must, we think, both in charity and in justice be attributed to mental 
disturbances and brainstorms beyond his control. And it must be said 
to the credit of his memory that his rebellion was not altogether a failure, 
for the half-breeds then received justice that had been denied them year 
after year till their patience was exhausted. Nevertheless the conclusion 
is clear that the rebellion, although excusable, was not justified, and that 
the man responsible for much bloodshed and rapine was very righteously 
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removed from the possibility of bringing further disaster on a scattered 
and well-nigh defenceless people, who were at the mercy of the aboriginal 
inhabitants if once they were stirred to simultaneous and concerted action. 

The report of the Minister of Justice, Sir Alexander Campbell, to the 
Privy Council on the Riel case concludes as follows: 

“The crime of the prisoner was no constructive treason; it was accom- 
panied by much bloodshed inflicted by his own orders, and the govern- 
ment have felt upon a most full and earnest consideration of the case 
that they would have been unworthy of the power with which they are 
entrusted by the whole people, and would have neglected their duty to 
all classes had they interfered with the due execution of a sentence pro- 
nounced as the result of a just verdict, and sanctioned by a righteous 
law.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE QUAINT INDICTMENT—SEDUCED BY THE DEVIL. 


In 1885 there was a little square brick building, away out on ,the 
prairie, south of the village of Regina. It stood quite alone. This was 
the courthouse, and it was in this building that Riel was tried, being 
brought down from the Barracks nearly three miles distant. He was 
brought before Stipendiary Richardson on the 6th of July when the mag- 
istrate read the indictment of six counts as given below. It is strange 
to read that he was charged with doing what he did through being 
“moved and seduced at the instigation of the devil’, and of this he was 
found guilty. It seems difficult to understand, in this 20th century, how 
that part of the indictment was proved to the satisfaction of the jury. 
Certainly there was a very great difference of opinion between the jury 
and the prisoner. The latter said he was inspired by God; the jury said 
he was moved and seduced by the devil. Which was right? Probably 
both were wrong. 

The magistrate said: Louis Riel, you stand charged on oath before 
me as follows: The information and complaint of Alexander David 
Stewart of the City of Hamilton, Province of Ontario, chief of police, 
taken this 6th day of July, in the year of Our Lord, one thousand and 
eight hundred and eighty-five, before the undersigned, one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s stipendiary magistrates in and for the Northwest Territories of 
Canada, who saith: 

1st. That Louis Riel, being a subject of Our Lady the Queen, not re- 
garding the duty of his allegiance, nor having the fear of God in his 
heart, but being moved and seduced by the instigation of the devil as 
a false traitor against the said Lady the Queen, on the 26th of March, 
in the year aforesaid, together with divers other false traitors to said 
Stewart unknown, armed and arrayed in warlike manner, that is to say, 
with guns, rifles, pistols and bayonets and other weapons, being then 
unlawfully, maliciously and traitorously assembled and gathered together 
against our said Lady the Queen, most wickedly, maliciously and traitor- 
ously did levy and make war against our said Lady the Queen, at a 
locality known as Duck Lake, in the said Northwest Territories of Canada, 
and within this realm, did then maliciously and traitorously attempt and 
endeavor by force of arms to subvert and destroy the Constitution and 
Government of this realm as by law established, and deprive and depose 
our said Lady the Queen and from the style honor and Kingly name of 
the Imperial Crown and her laws to the evil example of all others in 
like case offending, contrary to the duty of the allegiance of him the said 
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Louis Riel, against the form of the statute in such case made and pro- 
vided and against the peace of our said Lady the Queen, her Crown and 
dignity. This was count one. Counts two and three were the same but 
included Batoche and Fish Lake, and the names and dates were altered 
accordingly. Riel during his stay in the States had become an American 
citizen. To cover this technicality counts four, five and six were the 
same in substance as one, two and three, but instead of charging him as 
a subject of the Queen and owing allegiance, they read “That the said 
Louis Riel then living within the Dominion of Canada and under the 
protection of our Lady the Queen, etc. It is rather curious to find Riel 
indicted as Louis only when his names were Louis David. 
Riel was remanded. 


THE TRIAL. 


The trial commenced on the 12th of July, when with Stipendiary Mag- 
istrate Richardson was associated Mr. Henry Lejeune, a local Justice of 
the Peace; Mr. Dixie Watson was clerk of the court. There was a jury 
of six, viz: H. J. Painter, Ed. Scott, E. J. Brooks, W. Maryfield, P. Scan 
and F. Cosgrave; Messrs. Fitzpatrick, Greenshields and Lemeiux, all from 
Quebec, appeared for Riel. Messrs. Robinson Q. C., Osler, Burbridge and 
Cosgrain, all from Ontario, were counsel for the Crown. After a long argu- 
ment as to the jurisdiction of the court Riel was formally charged when he 
replied: ‘I have the honor to answer to the court that Iam not guilty’. The 
court reopened next morning, when an application from Riel’s counsel 
was acceded to and an adjournment taken for a week. 

On the resumption of the trial Mr. Osler opened the case for the Crown 
and said in part that the Crown had letters showing that Riel had the 
deliberate intention of bringing on the calamity of an Indian war. It 
would, he said, be found that Riel was not seeking to better conditions 
of the half-breeds, but was merely seeking to further his own. selfish 
end by wringing money out of the government. It would be shown that 
he was willing to go wherever the government liked if he could only get 
a paltry sum of money out of them. The Crown would show that through- 
out Riel wanted blood, that he wanted to try everyone not in accord with 
his policy for high treason, and shoot them at once. Riel’s associates had 
great difficulty in restraining him. Had he been allowed his own way 
he would have caused Mr. Thomas McKay of Prince Albert to have been 
shot. 

During this scathing speech Riel is described as being “very uneasy” 
and rising from his seat frequently and shaking his head as if disapproving 
of the statements made. The first witness was Dr. J. H. Willoughby 
of Saskatoon and the second Mr. Thomas McKay. Then followed a group 
of Riel’s captives in the order named, viz: William Tompkins, Indian 
Agent Lash, George Ness and Henry Walters. Mr. Hillyard Mitchell of 
Duck Lake and Mr. Thomas Jackson of Prince Albert followed. The next 
witness was General Middleton, who was succeeded by Major Crozier, 
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who positively swore that the first shot at Duck Lake was fired by the 
rebels. The evidence of Chas. Nolin and Thomas Sanderson concluded 
the case for the prosecution. 

Mr. Greenshields, in outlining the defense, said he would prove that 
prisoner suffered from megalomania, or a desire and delusion of great- 
ness and was altogether crazy. He called Father Andre who said prisoner 
claimed $100,000 indemnity from the government, but was willing to take 
$35,000 and leave the country. The unanimous opinion of the priesthood 
was that Riel was a fool in politics or religion; and to discuss them with 
him was like a red rag to a bull. Father Fourmond followed. He said 
Riel was like two men. Privately he was polite and charitable, but when 
contradicted he was a different man. He was not sane on politics or 
religion. Dr. Roy believed Riel of unsound mind. Dr. Clarke was of 
the same opinion but thought he knew right from wrong. Riel evidently 
disagreed strongly with all this evidence. 

Dr. Jukes and Dr. Wallace called by the prosecution in rebuttal of the 
unsound mind theory, were of opinion that Riel was sane. Captain 
Young, Captain Deane and Corporal Piggott, of the Mounted Police, and 
General Middleton gave evidence to show that Riel was of strong mind, 
his intellect was acute; that he was shrewd and talked with reason and 
politeness. A report in a local paper goes on to say: Mr. Fitzpatrick 
rose amidst a breathless silence and addressed the jury on behalf of the 
prisoner. His appeal was given in such a touching manner as to cause 
two of the jurymen to blubber. This probably accounts for the re- 
markable fact that the jury recommended Riel to mercy when after an 
hour’s absence they gave a verdict of “guilty”. On being asked if he had 
anything to say why sentence of death should not be passed on him, Riel 
made an impassioned speech in which he denied being insane and said it 
was the government, who were insane and irresponsible. Riel was sen- 
tenced to die on the 18th of September, but efforts to save his life caused 
the execution to be deferred to November. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LOUIS RIEL’S END. 


A correspondent of the Calgary Herald obtained an interview with 
Riel on the night before the execution, accompanied by Sheriff Chapleau. 
He found the condemned man quite calm and talking cheerfully to Dr. 
Jukes. Riel said to the Sheriff, “So you have come with the terrible 
announcement (the death warrant). Well I am glad to go and be relieved 
of my suffering’. The Sheriff replied that he had the death warrant and 
asked Riel if he had any request to make. Riel said, “I want my body 
given to my friends to be buried at St. Boniface”. The Sheriff then asked 
him if he had any wish to express with regard to his personal property. 
Riel put his hand on his heart and said, “I have only this. I was willing 
to give it to my country fifteen years ago, and it is all I have to give 
now’. The correspondent asked him if he was prepared to die and he 
replied: ‘I long ago made my peace with God and am as prepared now 
as I can be any time. You will see that I had a mission to perform’’. 
To the Sheriff he said he supposed he should be allowed to say something 
on the scaffold. The Sheriff advised him if he did not to be too long. 
Riel smiled confidently and said: “You think I may speak too long, that 
it will unnerve me. Oh no, I shall not be weak. I feel when the last 
moment comes I shall find wings to carry me upwards.” He went 
on to thank the Sheriff and those who had tried to save him, and extend- 
ing his hand to him he said “Adieu mon ami”. 

The morning of the execution (Nov. 16, 1885) opened bright and clear 
and, says the correspondent, a slight frost had fallen. The scaffold had 
been erected in the small yard at the back of the wooden guardroom in 
the Regina Police Barracks where Riel was confined. The scaffold had 
been built up against the wall, and this was approached from the loft in 
the roof, in which a doorway leading to the scaffold had been cut. At 
eight o’clock those who were to witness the execution went up the rickety 
ladder and proceeded along the loft to the far end where they found Louis 
Riel kneeling near the doorway leading to the scaffold, attended by Father 
Andre and Father McWilliams who were reciting prayers. Dr. Jukes 
stood close by as also Sheriff Chapleau. The tall form of Deputy Sheriff 
Gibson filled the door. The noose was visible, dangling beyond. Around 
stood a guard of police. At 8:05 Pere Andre administered the last 
sacrament to the condemned man. Although pale, Riel was firm. At one 
stage of the prayers Riel lifted his hand and said, “Father, I am ready”. 
He was dressed in a black coat, brown tweed pants and mocassins. 

The figure of the hangman now appeared out of the gloom of the 
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loft holding straps to bind Riel. He wore a mask over his face. At 8:15 
Riel rose to his feet and was pinioned by the hangman, Deputy Sheriff 
Gibson superintending the operation; Riel standing with eyes open pray- 
ing in French, the priests standing in front. The correspondent proceeds: 

Six steps led to the scaffold and out upon the drop. The prisoner 
walked with a firm and unhesitating demeanor. Pere Andre and Father 
McWilliams prayed constantly and Riel exclaimed as he took his stand 
on the fatal platform: “I ask forgiveness of all men and forgive all mine 
enemies”. When the executioner had taken his place, drawn the white 
cap over the prisoner’s head and adjusted the noose, Father McWilliams 
repeated the Lord’s prayer. As he finished the bolt was drawn, the drop 
fell and all was over. The hangman’s work had been well done, the neck 
was broken and in the short space of two minutes the heart had ceased 
to beat. The legs were drawn upward two or three times in this space 
of time and then the body was still. After hanging half an hour the 
body was cut down and placed in a coffin beneath the scaffold. 

As the hour for the execution drew near Riel said to Father McWil- 
liams, ‘‘Father, you are from Ontario and I want to make a statement 
in regard to Scott. I have been reproached with the murder of Scott’. 
Father McWilliams: “It is for that you are dying’. Riel: ‘Well per- 
haps so, but I was pardoned for that in my conscience. I feel and I 
swear as I am about to appear before God that I speak the truth, that the 
shooting of Scott was not acrime. It was a political necessity. The carry- 
ing out of the sentence was mismanaged, but I was not to blame for 
that. JI commanded the shooting, believing it necessary to save the lives 
of hundreds of others. There is no particle of self reproach in my con- 
science for that act’. Pere Andre was on the point of asking what be- 
came of Scott’s body, when Deputy Sheriff Gibson appeared at the door 
and summoned Riel to the scaffold. It is not known what disposition will 
be made of Riel’s body. The authorities, as well as Father Andre, object 
to sending it to St. Boniface for fear of arousing a dangerous excitement. 
On the other hand if buried here it is almost certain to be stolen, as 
the bodies of Stevenson and Connors were gone within a week after their 
execution. Pere Andre suggested placing the body in the cellar under the 
church here, till sufficient time had elapsed to make it safe to take it to 
St. Boniface or wherever his friends wish. In the meantime it remains 
in the enclosure of the gallows in a plain wooden coffin. Pere Andre 
gathered all Riel’s writing together in the cell last night and burned them 
except the history of the two rebellions. 


AGITATION AGAINST RIEL’S EXECUTION. 


There was a strong feeling in Quebec in favor of Riel, and strenuous 
efforts were made to save his life. The press outside of Quebec Province 
were almost unanimous in demanding that as a matter of public safety 
the law should take its course. Four Catholic Bishops in Quebec and 
one in New Brunswick expressed their disfavor of the agitation. 
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After the execution the following item was sent from Montreal and 
published in the west. 

Montreal, November 19th. There were from 7,000 to 10,000 persons 
present at the final meeting of the Riel defense committee last night. 
L. O. David presided and a resolution was passed condemning the Gov- 
ernment for the execution of Riel. After the meeting about 800 French 
Canadian students started in procession from Craig Street towards the 
western part of the town. When they reached Cole Street Mayor Beau- 
grand drove up in a carriage at the request of one of the Liberal leaders 
and warned the crowd not to go any farther, as some 500 young English- 
men were waiting for them and would give them a beating. They shouted 
that they were not afraid but the crowd soon melted away. This action 
of the Mayor prevented a collision of the two parties. All is quiet now. 

After the execution the agitation gradually subsided. 


RIEL’S LAST LETTER TO HIS MOTHER. 


A few hours before his doom Riel wrote this letter to his mother. A 
man, however misguided, who could write such a letter, is entitled to our 
Christian charity. 

“My Dear Mother: I received your letter of blessing and yesterday, 
Sunday, I asked Father Andre to place it upon the altar during the cele- 
bration of mass, that its spirit might be diffused upon me. I asked him 
then to place his hands on my head so that I might receive it with efficacy, 
since I could not go to the church, and it has thus shed upon me the 
graces of the mass with its abundance of benefits, spiritual and temporal. 

“To my wife, my children, my brothers, my sister-in-law and other 
relatives who are all dear to me, say farewell on my behalf. 

“Dear mother, it is the desire of your eldest son that your pravers 
for me may mount to the throne of Jesus Christ, to Mary, to Joseph, 
my good protector, and that the mercy and abundant consolations of 
God may be shed upon you, upon my wife, my children and other rela- 
tives from generation to generation—the plenitude of spiritual blessing 
in return for those you have called down upon me; and that they may 
rain especially upon you, who have been for me so good a mother. May 
your faith, your hope, your charity and your example be as a tree laden 
with abundant fruit for the present and for the future. May God, when 
your last hour sounds, be so pleased with piety that He will cause your 
spirit to be borne from the earth on the wings of angels. 

“It is now two o’clock in the morning of this day, the last I am to 
pass upon this earth, and Father Andre has told me to hold myself in 
readiness for the great event. I have listened to him and intend to do 
everything according to his desires and recommendations. 

“God is holding me in his hand to keep me in peace and quietness, as 
oil is held in a vial, so none can disturb. I am doing what I can to be 
ready. I am even calm, in accordance with the pious exhortations of 
the venerable Archbishop Bourget. Yesterday and today I prayed God to 
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reassure you and to dispense to you all manner of consolation so that 
your heart may not be troubled by care and anxiety. I am brave. I 
embrace you with all affection. 

“T embrace you as a son respectful to his duty; you, my dear wife, 
as a Christian husband in accordance with the spirit of Christian mar- 
riage; I embrace your children, entrusting them to the greatness of divine 
mercy. And you all, brothers and sister-in-law, relatives and friends, I 
embrace with all the affection with which my heart is capable. 

“Dear Mother, I am, your son, affectionate, obedient and submissive. 

“Louis David Riel’. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
LOUIS RIEL AFTER DEATH. 


A story went the rounds of the press that Riel’s remains suffered 
indignities after death. On the 18th the body of Riel in a plain black 
coffin, was taken from the Catholic church to Father Andre’s house at 
about 12 o’clock. In the presence of the Rev. Pere Andre, Sheriff Chap- 
leau, N. F. Davin, J. P.; A. L. Lunan, Pascal Bonneau and several others, 
the coffin was opened. The body was found to lie as decently there as his 
mother, wife or child would wish. Not a hair sacrilegiously touched. 
Father Andre turned round to Mr. Davin and said: “It is a lie—nothing 
has been done”. He examined him closely and again said: ‘No, no, it was 
quite untrue’. 

Mr. Davin: The whole story was evidently founded on Father McWil- 
liams and one or two of Riel’s friends taking a small piece of Riel’s hair 
as a memento. 

Sheriff Chapleau: His shoes are gone. 

Father Andre: Ah, that is nothing; that would be done as a memorial. 

Pascal Bonneau: Only friends would care for them. There has been 
nothing. 

A. L. Lunan: Evidently nothing whatever. 

Father Andre: Does he not look beautiful? The face wore a look of 
smiling calm. After the body had been washed, it was seen again and 
Riel’s face looked positively beautiful. 

The service in the church was attended by Protestants as well as Catho- 
lies. The coffin lay outside the railing that separates the altar from where 
the laity are. It was covered with black, a white cross of linen was sewn 
on the black covering. The altar was in part covered with black with 
white crosses. Father Andre said the mass for the dead and the members 
of the congregation sang the responses. Eight wax candles burned on 
the altar, two white, two pink, two green, two red. Two burned at the 
head and two at the foot of the coffin. After mass there was a collection 
and then the funeral service took place, and the coffin was lowered into 
the grave, seven feet deep, on the right of the altar; all was over and 
the writer left the church and passed out into the bracing air and spring- 
like sunshine which made one fancy he would hear the lark sing up in 
the blue concave fretted with golden fire. If men’s spirits are indeed 
immortal and Riel had made his peace with Heaven, what a change from 
the cell of the Regina prison to glory. The body was eteucndy re- 
moved to St. Boniface Cathedral, Winnipeg. 
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SHORT STORY OF BATOCHE. 
By Louis Schmidt. 


In writing the history of the parish of St. Louis, the name of Batoche 
has come frequently under my pen. I wish to speak a little more at length 
about it today for it is one of the oldest establishments of this part of 
our province, apart from the fact that it became historical after the 
rebellion of 1885. But first let us give the origin of these two names: 
Saskatchewan and Batoche. 

The first is a corruption of the word “Kisiskatchewan”’,, meaning ‘‘which 
flows rapidly, rapid current’’. 

This river, composed as you know, of two large branches, the northern 
and the southern, was called by the ancients the River of the Pas, starting 
from the mouth. The southern branch, after its junction with that of 
the north, was named the Fork of the Gros Ventres, probably because the 
first explorers found it peopled principally by this savage tribe, which 
had been thrust back to the south and west, as far as the Rocky Mountains. 

As for the name of Batoche, all Canadians know that this comes from 
Baptiste, and in this case from Baptiste Letendre, the first of the Batoches 
of whom mention is made in this part. 

His son Louis, who was called Louison Batoche, was the first occupant, 
about the year 1874, of the precise spot which today bears that name. 
However this name was not given to it until the last years when Xavier, 
the son of Louison, lived there. Before that it was called simply the 
“nath of the Fork of the Gros Ventres”’. 

These preliminaries given, let us pass on to the story. 

I said in another article, that the principal road, the only one, one 
might say, which led from Winnipeg to the former treaty posts of Carlton, 
Lac Vert, Fort Pitt, Edmonton, etc., passed here, and that the big rapid 
river was crossed more to the west. 

Formerly the provisioning of the posts named was made by water. 

Every spring the “Badger Brigade” left the Fort of the Prairies, also 
called Fort Augustus and Edmonton, to carry the skins to Pike River 
at Norway House, and to bring back merchandise arrived from England 
the preceding autumn. This brigade increased in size as it descended 
the river, taking a barge here and there in the lower posts such as Fort 
Pitt, the Mount or Carlton, Cumberland and The Pas. Then after des- 
cending the Grand Rapid, entered the great Lake Winnipeg going along 
by its northern coast to Norway House. 

This last post was one of the most important of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. It was a kind of meeting place for its different brigades of 
“voyageurs”. There also every year a meeting was held at the Great Coun- 
cil of all the bourgeois of the districts of Rupert’s Land and even farther 
still if I do not mistake. 

Fort William, Fort Garry, Norway House and York Factory at the 
mouth of Nelson River on Hudson Bay, were the great trading posts of 
the Company. 
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When the brigades met in these great forts there was a general hurly- 
burly. 

A half pint of rum was served to every man and after that had dis- 
appeared the place resounded with cries of the Cock. Each brigade had 
to produce his best fighter. It was the tourney of the voyageurs as 
formerly in the middle ages the knights held a tournament. 


TRANSPORTATION BY LAND. 


But with the growth of the railroads in Canada and the United States, 
the Hudson Bay route was abandoned for the merchandise coming from 
England. They sent to Winnipeg, to St. Paul, in Minnesota, for them 
and the reign of the Red River freighters began. 

It was not difficult to trace the route to go to St. Paul after peace 
was made with the Sioux in 18638. One had only to follow the banks 
of the Red River from the west coast, from point to point, which was 
all prairie, as far as Moorhead or Fort Abercrombie, always going in 
a southerly direction. Then the river was crossed by ford or by boat, 
and one turned towards the southeast, but still on the prairie. 

On the other side a notable change was perceived in the aspect of 
the land. Instead of the monotony of the endless plains of Dakota, 
there were still plains but varied with undulations and innumerable lakes, 
more or less big, surrounded by oak trees, until the arrival on the Mis- 
sissippi at St. Cloud. 

Here the river was crossed on a fine boat and the journey to St. Paul 
was resumed, 80 miles. 

When the railroad reached St. Cloud there was no longer any necessity 
to go to St. Paul. 

Nothing more picturesque can be imagined than these great caravans 
of 300 and 400 carts either on march or in repose. Several of these 
carts moved together in line, so that in the most frequented routes 
and in the plain, the vehicles have left deep ruts, thirty feet wide, which 
are still the despair of automobilists when they have to traverse these 
districts. 

At night at the camp, when there was danger, that is to say, when 
an attack from savages was feared, the “round” was made. That means 
that the carts were put end to end in a circle. Inside this circle the 
animals were placed and outside all round the tents and huts were put up. 

Oh! the poor old-timers, when they speak of the past they cannot stop. 
Olim meminisse juvabit. 

But let us return to our subject. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BATOCHE. 


The transportation by land, increasing every year, gave great import- 
ance to Batoche, and this spot was evidently the one for the establish- 


ment of a large store. 
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So Mr. Xavier Letendre not only enlarged his but also built a beauti- 
ful big house in 1880. For that purpose he went himself to Winnipeg 
for Mr. Ludger Gareau, a French Canadian, who afterwards settled in 
the country. 


THE FIRST PRIEST RESIDENT AT BATOCHE. 


Until 1882, when a church and presbytery were built, Father Vegre- 
ville, Oblate of Mary Immaculate, boarded gratuitously by Mr. Letendre, 
looked after the spiritual needs of the locality. It must be said here that 
Mr. Letendre has always been noted for his generosity towards the mis- 
sionaries and the good Father Andre, O. M. I., was a proof of this. 


THE REVEREND FATHER JULIEN MOULIN, O. M. I. 


It was then that the little Father Moulin came to live there definitely. 
He was not unknown there. Already in 1872 he had passed several 
months with the winter residents of the ‘Little Town”. And who did 
not know Father Moulin? 

He had left France in 1853 and had gone immediately to St. Boniface 
from where they sent him to the cold missions in the north, to Ile a la 
Crosse and Lake Caribou. 

To show that Father Moulin was not a coward, I will tell how in 
coming from St. Paul to St. Boniface, and at still a day’s march from the 
mission of St. Joseph to Pembina, he left the caravan and went forward 
on foot with his companion, Father Mestre, O. M. I. 

The Sioux, hidden everywhere, certainly saw them pass, for shortly 
after they had left the camp these barbarians massacred one of the 
travelers of the caravan, named Louison Bousquet, chanter in the St. 
Boniface Cathedral. 

As I said before, as soon as he reached St. Boniface, Father Moulin 
started on another long journey, this time by water. 

He stayed for several years in the missions of Ile a la Croix and Lake 
Caribou, and it was from there he was coming when he was seen for the 
first time on the banks of the Saskatchewan. 

Father Moulin was wounded in his presbytery during one of the skirm- 
ishes between the soldiers of Middleton and the Metis in the rebellion of 
1885, of which I am now going to speak. 


REBELLION OF 1885. 


The cause of this rising has generally been attributed to the apathy and 
bad will of the Canadian government who would not accede to the just 
demands of'the Metis of the North-West regarding the grant of scripts. 

In my opinion, these griefs, although founded, were very slight. We 
have much more serious ones at this present time with regard to the 
schools and the teaching of French. 
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No, the principal cause of the insurrection was the ferment of ani- 
mosity, if not of hatred, in the hearts of the Metis after 1. the refusal 
of the federal government to keep its solemn promises to Monseigneur 
Tache and Father Richot regarding the amnesty to the pretended rebels 
of the Red River in 1869-70; 2. because of the bad treatment inflicted 
upon several Metis by the Ontario volunteers on their arrival at Fort 
Garry, such as the drowning of Elzear Goulet, and other injuries. 

And then, who knows? Might not the presumption of the power to 
resist the government forces enter the minds of these brave hunters of 
the prairie, all consummate riders and hunters, the terror of the savage 
tribes ? 

Whatever it be, the great majority, carried away by the inflammatory 
speeches of the chiefs, Riel excepted, remained deaf to the advice and 
objurgations of the priests who were with them, Fathers Fourmond, Mou- 
lin and Vegreville, and ran to arms with wild enthusiasm. 

The sad results of this unfortunate affair are known. The poor Metis 
did prodigies of valor no doubt in their different engagements with the 
Canadian army, but with their small number, their lack of munitions and 
resources of all sorts, the mad enterprise was inevitably doomed to end 
by a castrophe. 


AT THE BATOCHE CEMETERY. 


A beautiful funeral stone was erected in this cemetery on July 23, 
1901, by the late Moses Ouellette. The names of the Metis killed in 
the fights as well as those of the savages, are there inscribed. 

A grand funeral service was celebrated there by Father Moulin on 
the occasion of the placing of this monument. Patriotic discourses were 
pronounced in the cemetery by Mr. L. Schmidt and a Mr. Delorme, a 
Frenchman established for some time in the colony. 


DEPARTURE OF FATHER MOULIN. 


Father Moulin was greatly loved and respected at Batoche and it was 
with grief that we saw him leave some years ago to go to Edmonton, 
where he finished his well filled days. 

Since his departure there has been no resident priest in this dear 
parish. The curé of Bellevue comes on the first Sunday of the month to 
say the mass. 


MR. EUGENE BOUCHER. 


A very important figure at Batoche for several years was Mr. Eugene 
Boucher, of St. Louis. After having served as clerk to Mr. Xavier Leten- 
dre for a considerable time he married the eldest daughter. As he was 
very popular the electors of the county of Batoche:sent him to represent 
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them at Regina in the legislative assembly for two or three sessions of 
parliament. 

After the unfortunate legislation of 1890 concerning the schools and 
the French language, being upheld by some of his colleagues of the north 
of the province, he did not hesitate to propose a vote of censure to the 
parliament against his chief, Mr. Haultain. 

He also obtained grants of money for some of the poor schools in his 
county, and the fine roads he had made are still in use with but very little 
repair. 

Before closing this article, I must say that Batoche has the honor of 
being the first of the Catholic schools established in the Northwest. 

LOUIS SCHMIDT. 
St. Louis, July 30, 1923. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
JACK HENDERSON. 


The masked man who executed Riel was one John Henderson, who was 
opposed to Riel in the troubles of 1870. He was a friend of Thomas 
Scott, and was the loser of some ponies. He therefore had a personal 
animosity against the doomed man and gladly volunteered to assume the 
executioner’s part. He frequently told friends in Regina that just as 
he stepped back from Riel on the drop he whispered to him through his 
mask, “Do you know me Louis Riel’? Personally, considering the source 
from which we got it, we implicitly believe in the incident. Henderson 
lived in Regina for years. When over eighty years of age he moved over 
to the State of Montana, where he shortly died. He was a man of con- 
siderable force of character and those who knew him best had a sincere 
respect for him. He was also a man of great physical strength, as the 
following incident will show: 

In February, 1887, he was missing from Regina for days after a ter- 
rible blizzard. Search parties were sent out without avail and although 
he was known to be an experienced freighter with all that this implied, 
hopes were at last abandoned. His experience presents one of the most 
marvelous instances of human endurance in all the history of the west. 
C. J. Atkinson told the story in his paper as follows under the cheery 
heading “A Tough Time; Experience of Mr. John Henderson in the late 
blizzard.”’ 

“Mr. Jack Henderson, whom we referred to last week as missing, has 
turned up serenely and has a blizzard experience to relate that takes the 
cake. Mr. Henderson left Regina on the Tuesday morning before the 
blizzard for Moose Jaw Creek, some twenty-five miles to the southwest. 
He went to look for three ponies and some sleighs, which had been left 
there last fall, and had with him a full camping outfit, with provisions 
and wood for three days, intending to be back on Thursday night. He 
had trouble in keeping the trail out, and was also delayed in hunting the 
ponies, two of which he found dead, and Thursday night found him about 
twelve miles from town, camping on the prairie, the trail being too in- 
distinct to be followed at night. He blanketed his horses well and gave 
them a feed of oats, and that is the last time they have been seen. Mr. 
Henderson says they will be alright though, and he will send out in a day 
or two for them. During the night the wind commenced to howl, and on 
Friday morning it was storming with all fury. Mr. Henderson knew 
that there was an unoccupied house about a mile distant, but was aware 
also of the danger of trying to reach it in such a storm, so he resolved 
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to make the best of it where he was. However before night his wood 
began to get scarce, and, as if to complete his discomfiture, the wind 
drove in one side of his tent. Now came into use that training which 
Mr. Henderson has been receiving since his boyhood on the prairie, with- 
out which he would doubtless not be living today. He realized that some- 
thing unusual must be done under such circumstances. The snow was 
now fast drifting into the tent. Mr. Henderson scraped a bare space and 
wrapping himself in blankets, lay down to be covered by the snow, which 
soon was to a depth of about three feet. Here he lay from Friday night 
until Sunday morning on his back with arms across his chest, all the while 
moving his arms and legs to see if they were alive. On Sunday morning, 
the storm being over, Mr. Henderson crawled from the snow-bank, steam- 
ing and perspiring as if he had come from an oven. He set about making 
a fire out of his sleigh box. The frost was intense, and he had come 
out of the snow so warm, that almost before he felt cold his hands, face 
and feet were stiff as ice. His clothes also which were wet with sweat 
froze up, almost rendering him immovable. 

“Mr. Henderson felt that he would soon freeze to death there, so taking 
a small bag of biscuits—his only remaining food—in his teeth, and a 
hatchet in his pocket, he tore up a piece of blanket which he wrapped 
around his hands and set out for the nearest house. On account of the 
frozen clothes and numbness he was almost unable to walk, and went 
over most of the distance on hands and knees. He found part of a tin 
stove in the house and breaking up some pine shelves he made shavings 
with a knife he luckily carried in his sock and started a fire. Then he 
commenced rubbing his hands with snow but failed to thaw them out. 
Having no more wood he started for a second house about a mile further 
on. Arriving there he found plenty of wood but no stove, however he 
found a cellar under the house and descended and built a fire. Here he 
succeeded in thawing out. He kept a window open to let out the smoke 
and there was an avenue up a chimney also, yet he says he was almost 
suffocated with smoke. Mr. Henderson lived in this cellar from Sun- 
day, the 30th of January, until Saturday, the 5th of February, having no 
food but his biscuits, and these he was unable to eat. ‘When I took a 
bite,” says he, “it tasted like a mouthful of salts.” All this time he 
thought surely some one would come to look for him. One of his men 
did find his camp during that week. He did not think to visit the houses 
in sight, in one of which the poor man was keeping a weary vigil. On 
Saturday morning, having been in the cellar nearly six days, Mr. Hen- 
derson concluded that he must move out or die. 

“Saul Beach’s camp was six miles ahead, and he knew if he reached 
there he would have abundance of food and fuel. He started early on 
Saturday morning, but was very weak. He was unable to walk more than 
20 yards without resting. And the six miles lay before him! However 
as he proceeded he grew stronger, but the pain of his frozen feet soon 
became almost unbearable. He covered the six miles by dark. Finding 
plenty of wood and lots of provisions, he soon had a fire, and he fried 
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a slice of fresh bacon and toasted a piece of bread. Of these he was 
unable to eat any however, but he drank about a gallon of tea during the 
night. Next morning (February 6th) he again set out, this time having 
hopes of reaching home, a distance of about six miles. His feet now 
troubled him more than ever but when he had traveled about two miles 
he was met by a detachment of police, under Inspector McGibbon. A 
man was sent back to the barracks to have a team sent to meet Mr. 
Henderson and accordingly he in time reached home, and is now fast re- 
gaining strength, but it will be some time before his hands and feet are 
healed. Mr. Henderson has spent most of his life in this country, and has 
been several times in tight fixes, but he says this last is the worst that 
ever caught him.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A LOCAL ACCOUNT OF THE DUCK LAKE FIGHT. 


We have already referred to the account published in the Prince Albert 
newspaper. We think the following will be read with interest by many: 

“To begin with, the ground whereon the engagement was fought may 
perhaps be said to consist of three undulations of land, the three eleva- 
tions of which are separated from each other by dips, the sides of which 
vary as to the degree of their abruptness. The view from the top of 
the hill first reached from Carlton side, or from any intermediate point, 
is bounded by the ridge of the rising nearest Duck Lake, while the in- 
termediate elevation is some 300 yards distant from the latter and per- 
haps 1,000 from the former. 

“The shelter for the greatest part of the enemy’s force was afforded 
by the sharp declivity where the center hill falls off to the hollow which 
divides it from the ridge 900 yards away towards Duck Lake, and in 
order to understand how our men were outflanked it must be explained 
that the dip or trench to the left of the road viewed from the Carlton 
approach and then bends round in the same direction of the trail. On 
the right of the road and running between it and the lake is a ravine, which 
offered another natural trench to cover the enemy’s forces while out- 
flanking our men in that direction. In addition to this ravine ample 
shelter was afforded them by thick clumps of brush and willow. 

“The sleighs containing the party from Fort Carlton had descended 
the gradual slope from the first hill described, and having left its summit 
some 800 yards behind them, were probably within 150 yards of the middle 
rise when they observed that their scouts, who had disappeared over the 
ridge, were returning at full gallop, closely pursued by the enemy on foot 
and horseback, and were calling out that the rebels were in force on the 
other side of the hill. Major Crozier, who had beforehand given instruc- 
tions that in case of a conflict becoming imminent a barricade should 
be formed by the sleighs, immediately called a halt and gave the order 
to form to the front and extend from the center. 

“While the sleighs were being thrown out to the left of the trail at 
right angles to it, and the scouts got back, Indians and Metis mixed 
kept coming over the brow of the hill, while one Indian waving a white 
blanket, and calling out ‘stop’ in his own tongue, advanced along the road 
between the intermediate ridge and the spot where our men were taking 
post. Major Crozier at once advanced to meet him in hope that as often 
had occurred before in his experience of threatening Indians, a parley 
might result in the prevention of bloodshed. 
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‘During the time occupied by the Major in advancing sixty yards to 
meet the Indian, those of the enemy who had been in pursuit of our 
scouts proceeded to open out on either side of the road, under cover of 
the natural depressions in the ground already noticed, while more kept 
coming over the distant ridge to strengthen them. Major Crozier on 
coming up to the Indian found that he refused to speak, so signing to him 
to stop the movement on their side to outflank our party, he turned and 
called for his interpreter, Joseph McKay, who hastened out to join him. 
Meanwhile the enemy’s horsemen continued to gallop out to assume posi- 
tion to surround our men on either side. To return for a moment to the 
main body of our force, the sleighs had been thrown out, two across the 
road and the remainder to the left. 

“Behind this barricade the Mounted Police and the majority of the 
volunteers had got into position for action, while Captain Morton, after 
some consultation with Captain Moore, had led out some fifteen volunteers 
to extend the line to the right of the road, and as the heaviest loss 
occurred among those men, the ground occupied by them must be described. 
The bluff and bush which had been running parallel with the road and 
not far from it along which the sleighs had come stopped suddenly, and 
just a little in front of their halting place turned up sharply to the right. 

“Advantage had been taken of this cessation of brush to cultivate 
a field in front of it, and the fence along the side nearest to our men, 
together with the line of bluff, formed a sort of lane in which the snow 
had deeply gathered. At the top of this lane the cover was so thick as 
to conceal from the view of our men a house so situated as to make it 
visible only to the few who extended so far to the right as suddenly to 
find themselves within some thirty yards of it. In this house the enemy 
had concealed some of their best marksmen. On the road and in the 
rear of this part of our line, but in advance of the sleighs, the gun was 
posted. The horses having been unhitched, were taken back by the team- 
sters about fifty yards and given such protection as a clump of trees 
afforded. While our force was getting into position Joe McKay had 
joined the Major, and our men, who believed that the enemy had opened 
fire from one point already, and certainly knew that they were being 
surely surrounded, became impatient and raised their rifles to fire. 

“However hearing some one call out to wait for orders, they refrained. 
Those watching the three figures of Major Crozier, McKay and the Indian 
—who by the way had still refused to speak—say that the Major looked 
over towards the direction from which the sound of the enemy’s fire is 
believed to have already come, and then casting a glance towards the 
movements of those fast surrounding our position, although himself at 
a point half-way between the opposing forces and therefore between two 
fires, raised his hand and called out ‘Fire now’. 

“A regular blaze immediately burst forth from either side and Major 
Crozier made his own line. Just as he turned to retire the Indian seized 
McKay’s rifle, but failing to possess himself of it, wheeled round and 
started back towards his own party. Joseph McKay sprang on his trail, 
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and before he had got many yards away shot him dead with his revolver, 
and then made after Major Crozier. How the two reached their own line 
in safety is simply marvelous, as bullets were whistling round them all 
the way. The Majoyr’s first order after his return was to Inspector Howe 
to shell the bush, which although he did not know it at the time, con- 
cealed the house at the end of the lane. This the Inspector said he could 
not do without killing the men whom Captain Morton had led off to the 
right, so the Major pointed out another position upon which the gun 
was turned. It may here be noticed that the gun, which would have done 
much better service had it been retired further up the slope in rear of 
our position, could not be thrown back because no force could have been 
spared to support it, and the appearance of the enemy’s succeeding in 
getting around behind rendered it dangerous to put it back without sup- 
port. 

“The fact of having to work it within so short range of the enemy 
and under so terribly heavy fire, without a complement of trained gunners, 
added to a wound in the leg received by Inspector Howe, soon rendered 
it impossible to work the gun at all. The fire behind our sleighs upon 
the left immediately induced the enerny to conceal themselves from view, 
while those of them who having come over the brow of the most distant 
ridge had not had time to reach the second one, turned and fled back to 
where they had come from. This induced our men to believe that they 
had forced the enemy to retire from their position on that side, so they 
jumped up and cheered—prematurely as it turned out—for the enemy, 
who had got behind the center ridge continued to stay there, although 
there and all over the field they only exposed their heads for a moment to 
take aim, so offering our men but a small object to aim at, and that only 
for a second at a time. 

“Tt may thus be seen that our men were under the awful disadvantage 
of being fired down on by a formation which at a range of not much over 
100 yards overlapped on either flank, while right in front a second and 
more distant, yet heavy fire was kept up on them from the enemy posted 
behind the furtherest ridge. The distance to which the enemy had man- 
aged to overlap the left flank of our line may be gathered from the fact 
that they were keeping up a fire upon the horses and teamsters fifty yards 
in the rear, which fire the men in charge of the horses were returning 
as well as their other duties allowed of. 

“When this position of the enemy is borne in mind, instead of wonder- 
ing how such deadly loss was incurred upon our side, astonishment may 
be expressed that any escaped at all, and had it not been that every man— 
whether policeman or volunteer—exhibited such dogged courage as when 
the proportion of casualties to the number engaged and the comparatively 
short time in which they occurred are remembered, must be admitted to 
have exceeded that often displayed by the chosen veteran troops of Euro- 
pean nations, it may be said that not a man would ever have left the field. 
Our men were all but surrounded in the hollow of a basin, with a deadly 
fire coming down on their devoted heads from nearly every part of that 
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basin’s rim, and what saved them is simply this, that with marvelous 
courage they watched and fired upon every man of the enemy who raised 
his head to aim at them, in consequence of which the rebels did not allow 
themselves time to aim with accuracy. As it was of course our men could 
not effectually cover with their rifles the whole of a force so largely out- 
numbering their own, but even so their greatest execution was done from 
the house, which being unseen by our side could not be covered by them and 
afterwards when in helping the teamsters to hitch up their horses, almost 
unmanageable from the noise and wounds received—a number of them 
were compelled to desist from firing. 

“While the engagement proceeded thus from the left flank along the 
center and a little to its right, things had been faring badly with the 
volunteers stationed along the line. The most dangerous position of all 
was here. The snow had banked up against the fence in front and against 
the bluff in the rear, while it was waist deep in the comparative shallow 
between the two. Here then the volunteers were in a tunnel, with most 
wretched footing, the front not high enough to hide them from the enemy 
and exposed from right to left to the deadly fire of men concealed in a 
house hidden by bush from all but a few of them. On the extreme right 
were Captain Morton, then acting as first lieutenant, Corporal Napier, with 
Bakie, Haslam and Hamilton. Becoming conscious of the fire from the 
side and rear, poor Morton—perfectly cool—told his men to work back 
under cover of the bluff. This order was hardly given when he fell. Has- 
lam and Napier ran to him and offered to carry him in, but while one held 
up his head he said it was useless; he was shot through the heart and 
dying. Adding an injunction to look after his wife and family, this gal- 
lant old soldier gave up the ghost, probably the first life lost on the bloody 
field. 

“Before the others could break through the snow drift and get under 
cover they lost another, an old country ».an named Bakie, who died as he 
uttered the words ‘God have mercy on my soul’. Napier, Haslam and 
Hamilton getting the very inadequate shelter of the small trees, fired 
into the house upon the right, and there killed the majority of the rebels 
who were destroyed. Along on their left, between them and the corner 
of the lane nearest our center there dropped at intervals Fisher, Macken- 
zie and Middleton. The two latter must have been killed instantaneously, 
while Fisher, only wounded, received the bullet that ended his life while 
trying to crawl to the rear. 

“Tt was seeing this that induced Newitt, also dragging his wounded 
body to the rear, to quietly rest where he was, and where some cowardly 
fiend afterwards found him and was stopped by a more humane comrade 
from clubbing out his brains. Further along and nearer the center were 
Markley, Elliot and T. N. Campbell. As far as the writer understands, 
Markley was wounded and Elliot and Campbell carried him to the sleighs. 
Thus it was that poor Elliot came to be beside the sleighs when he was 
shot. Of course the casualties did not occur together, but during a tre- 
mendous fusilade which lasted over half an hour, and during which hardly 
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a man of ours but came so near to death as to bear the marks of one or 
more bullets on his clothes or accoutrements. On the road Anderson fell 
dead, shot through the head, as was observed by Thomas McKay, who 
turned round to look at him as he fell. 

“About the same time and a little on the left Dan. McPhail received 
his death blow, which in the first instance brought him on his knees. Dr. 
Miller—kneeling in front of him, concluded that the bullet had entered his 
mouth and passed out making a terrible hole at the back of his head—did 
the only thing then possible, bound up his head and called two men to 
carry him to a sleigh. This they proceeded to do, but the poor fellow 
died in their arms—so they laid him down and hurried back to their posi- 
tion in the right. The police during this time were doing their duty 
bravely and suffering as heavily as the volunteers on the same side of 
the field. 

“The particulars of their losses—as they suffered—the writer does not 
know, because in consequence of the abominable remarks afterwards made 
about them their commander requested the writer to take no account of 
the fight from any of his men, and the vindication of their conduct has 
been gathered indirectly from the volunteers. When every man exhibited 
splendid courage, it would be invidious to select for praise, but attention 
must be called to the cool bravery and nerve of the Police Surgeon, Dr. 
Miller, who in the terribly trying position of a non-combatant went about 
doing his best for the wounded under a storm of bullets, one of which was 
only kept from penetrating his body by his case of instruments. 

“As the two police officers have been subjected to most ungenerous 
calumny from certain quarters, it may be noticed that in addition to his 
calm return to his own line when between two deadly fires, Major Crozier 
had to be remonstrated with before discontinuing standing up to offer 
his bulky frame as a target for the enemy. That no want of nerve on the 
part of Inspector Howe prevented the further working of the gun is 
evident from the account of a volunteer who watched him standing up 
under a shower of bullets after he had been wounded in the leg, and trying 
to cover one of the enemy who would not expose himself sufficiently 
for a shot. As the man would appear to be going to expose himself, 
Howe would raise his rifle, and as the object disappeared he would quietly 
lower it with a muttered blessing. 

“This certainly was not the action of a nervous man. Men and horses 
falling, and the depth of snow in front preventing any possibility of an 
advance, Major Crozier seeing the thing to be hopeless, gave the order 
to hitch up, an order more easily given than executed. The sleighs had 
to be run back clear of each other and turned in the deep snow, while 
as already mentioned the horses were frantic. The fire of the enemy 
became yet more incessant, as the withdrawal of such of the combatants 
as had to help in hitching up and getting the dead and wounded into 
the sleighs allowed them to expose themselves with greater confidence. 
Luckily for the whole, those not engaged in helping did not display any 
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eagerness to get away, which would have been only natural, but by a 
steady fire kept the rebels in their shelter. 

“Tt has already been shown how by the deaths of Fisher, Waerenne: 
Middleton, with Newitt lying wounded, and Campbell and Elliot having 
brought in Markley, a wide gap existed between the center of the line 
and the three men still holding their ground with indomitable courage 
on the extreme right and near the house. The only man in the interval 
was T. N. Campbell, who after depositing Markley had returned, and 
expecting an order to advance, had worked forward along the fence. Poor 
Elliot had been killed. In the confusion, whoever the subordinate officer 
was who should have passed on the order to retire, failed to convey it 
to these men. 

“tT. N. Campbell only discovered upon looking around, attracted by the 
noise of hitching up, that he must hurry in or be left behind. Napier, Ham- 
ilton and Haslam became aware that our fire had much decreased, but 
from where they were could see nothing. Napier said that they had 
better move in and find out what was going on. Hamilton told Haslam 
to go in and make an observation, while they still watched the rebels. 

“Haslam had hardly started when Napier moving to a tree which 
seemed to afford better shelter, fell, and said to Hamilton, “Tell my father 
and mother that I died happy, fighting for my Queen and country”. This 
was a glorious death for a man who came of a line of warriors, but that 
after having held his post so long and faithfully he should have been sac- 
rificed to the failure to convey to him the order to retire is terribly sad. 
Hamilton now deserted, with only the dead company, and hearing that the 
firing from our side was all but over, reluctantly went in and on the way 
was hit by a bullet on the shoulder, but luckily it was too far spent to 
seriously wound him. 

“Remembering poor Napier’s fate, we may be thankful that Haslam 
and Hamilton did not pay for their devotion with their lives. Hamilton, 
done up with the effects of what he had suffered and witnessed and with 
breaking his way through the snow drift, barely got back in time to 
escape being left behind. Bill Drain’s sleigh was the last to leave the field. 
Major Crozier, Captain Moore—the commanders of the police and volun- 
teers—together with Tom McKay, George Duck and possibly others, con- 
tinued firing to the last, but had to desist as one of Drain’s horses—at 
all times wild enough—was wounded, and while the close firing continued, 
could not be attached to the sleigh. 

‘Here at last Captain Moore was shot, and as the team was turned 
he was noticed close to it and picked up. The enemy at the last, free 
to expose themselves, kept up a terrific fire on the last sleighs, and how man 
or beast escaped God only knows. Drain says that police were among 
the last on the field, and the reason that the police wounded and the one 
dead on the field were carried-off, is that their position being behind the 
barricade of sleighs, they were put in them as they were disabled. One 
of them, Arnold, anold scout of Custer’s, fought after receiving two 
deadly wounds and was put into Drain’s sleigh along with Moore. Gil- 
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christ was nearly left behind, but yelled to his comrades not to leave him 
to be scalped by the red devils. That the bodies in the lane and bluff 
had to be left, really requires no demonstration. That Drain’s team was 
the last on the field has been disputed by some who say they were behind 
it on the road. The point is immaterial, but the discrepancy is explained 
by the fact of his having galloped past others in order to get Captain 
Moore’s wound, which was bleeding fearfully, attended to by Dr. Miller. 

“One of the enemy alone attempted to follow, but a shot from Tom 
McKay discouraged him. The stream of blood on the trail so graphically 
described by the Metis, was what had poured from the horses. Thus 
ended the first fight of the rebellion, and the one which, in the disparity of 
numbers and position, the proportion of casualties to the number engaged, 
the shortness of time occupied and the loss inflicted upon the enemy, 
stands out pre-eminent among the many sanguinary encounters in 
which the loyalists invariably did their duty faithfully and well. Although 
a reverse, it was more glorious than many a victory. It may be added, 
that although ali the disadvantages and dangers of fighting under such 
circumstances were recognized, had prudence so far prevailed over courage 
as to have declined the combat, the police and volunteers might justly 
have been credited with the desire to retire into holes. The deaths may 
be lamented, but ten times better that men should have died than that the 
old Anglo-Saxon blood—mixed with whatever strain—should have incurred 
the charge of cowardice. One last word is said in consequence of some 
of the talk about the H. B. Co. having provoked the rebellion. This com- 
pany was represented in this fierce combat by its highest official in the 
district. The Hon. Lawrence Clarke, although his age and the state of 
his health might readily have excused his absence, handled his rifle and 
risked his life with the best man there.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE STORY OF THE NORTH WEST COUNCIL. 


The history of Lord Selkirk’s Red River settlement does not come 
within the scope of the book, but it can not be kept out of the picture, 
for the first North West Council had its somewhat insubstantial seat in 
Fort Garry (Winnipeg). Governor Sir George Simpson’s book, (1847) 
tells us that at that time the Red River colony was governed by a cor- 
poration called the Council of Assiniboia, and this council under an 
express provision of its charter had judicial as well as legislative au- 
thority. This authority was competent to take cognizance of offences 
committed in any part of Rupert’s Land, and the authority it exercised 
was the only recognised legal authority in the great unorganised hinter- 
land called the Territories. 

The Council of Assiniboia may therefore be said, in a sense to have 
been the first North West Council, although not so named. Before the 
establishment of Lord Selkirk’s Colony the sole authority, legal, nominal 
or actual was the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


A CASE FROM SASKATCHEWAN. 


A paragraph from Governor Simpson’s book may be quoted here, 
dealing with the old Red River tribunal, especially as it refers to a case 
from Saskatchewan. Writing in 1847 he said: 

“On our arrival (at Fort Garry) we found two men (Indians) under- 
going a term of imprisonment for a nocturnal affray; and so terrible is 
this mode of punishment to the free and easy children of the wilderness 
that in hardly an instance, or, I believe in a single case, has the same 
person presented himself a second time as a candidate for the privation 
of free air. 

“A man was brought from the Saskatchewan during my visit on a 
charge of murder. He was clearly convicted of having stabbed a fellow 
servant in the abdomen with what is called a poker, a sharp pike capable 
of spearing a billet of wood in order to throw it on the fire; and in 
consideration of his having received great provocation the jury, under 
the direction of the court, returned a verdict of manslaughter. I pre- 
sided on the occasion and we condemned the criminal to one year’s im- 
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MR. THOM THE FIRST LAWYER IN THE WEST. 


It is in 1845 that we get trace of the first lawyer, or at any rate the 
first lawyer who held any official position. Here again are we indebted 
to Governor Simpson, who in the first instance refers to him incidentally 
in the following paragraph. After describing Fort Garry as the resi- 
dence of the Governor of Red River and as a regularly built fortification 
with walls and bastions of stone, he goes on to refer to the Lower Fort 
as follows: “The Lower Fort which is about four times the size of the 
upper establishment is in process of being enclosed with loop-holed walls 
and bastions. This is my own headquarters when I visit the settlement, 
and here also resides Mr. Thom, the Recorder of Rupert’s Land.” Fur- 
ther on Sir George throws a little light on this official for he states that 
the Council having judicial powers and legislative authority, “in order 
to place both branches of the duty on a more satisfactory footing, the 
Company two years ago (1845) introduced into the country the pro- 
fessional gentleman (Mr. Thom) already mentioned as of the Court.” 
It may be taken that his duties were more or less loosely defined, and 
that he was a law clerk to the Council, clerk of the Court, and general 
legal adviser and practitioner for the Company as well. 


THE FIRST NORTH WEST COUNCIL SO ENTITLED. 


We have now cleared the way for the introduction of the first North 
West Council so called. This Council, which came into being in 1872 
and was superseded by Governor Laird and his small Council, in 1876, 
does not appear to have had a very effective existence, but it did valuable 
preparatory work, Manitoba having been erected into a Province, the 
Hon. Adams G. Archibald was appointed Lieutenant-Governor. By a 
Commission transmitted to him by the Governor General he also became 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North West Territories on July 30th, 1870. 
The Temporary Act provided for a North West Council, but when a 
smallpox epidemic in a distant part of the Territory broke out in two 
months after Archibald’s arrival, and he felt the need of a Council, there 
was none in existence. As Governor Archibald was without a copy of 
the Act under which he was appointed, he did not know his own powers, 
and so his appointment of the Council was made in the dark and proved 
abortive. 

In a subsequent explanation he stated that “unfortunately although 
he had been in the place from September 3rd, and his books and papers 
had been despatched from Ottawa on August 6th they had not reached 
Manitoba. He had but a vague recollection of the Terms of the Rupert’s 
Land Act so far as his power of appointment was concerned. Judge 
Johnson with whom he conferred, could not add to his information. He 
then turned to Mr. Donald A. Smith (subsequently Lord Strathcona) but 
he could give no information, and accordingly he “did the best he could 
in the emergency.” 
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His “best”? was, to create what proved to be a dummy Council which 
like his predecessor McDougall’s appointment, had no existence in law. 
He had the power of recommendation to the Council, but was without 
power to appoint. Nevertheless his impression was that he could ap- 
point, and he did appoint, a North West Council. This Council consisted 
of the Hon. Francis G. Johnson, who had been Governor of Assiniboia 
(Red River), Donald A. Smith, of the Hudson’s Bay Company and Pascal 
Breland, an influential Frenchman of the mixed race (who subsequently 
became a member of Governor Laird’s Council). These three were sworn 
in, and as the smallpox epidemic required dealing with at once they 
passed a Smallpox Ordinance and also an Ordinance dealing with the sale 
of intoxicants in the Territories. With commendable zeal Governor 
Archibald reported to the Secretary of State at Ottawa, with the result 
that may be imagined. The whole proceeding of course fell to the ground. 
Thus, in burlesque ended the first attempt to form a North West Council, 
with independent powers. 

Doubtless depressed, but not altogether discouraged Mr. Archibald 
shortly afterwards (in December, 1870 to be precise) submitted ten 
names to Ottawa with the recommendation that they be made Councillors 
for the North West Territory, but no appointments were made at that 
time. The matter appears to have dragged on till November 23rd, 1871, 
when Mr. Archibald sent in some more names. The dragging process 
went on for another year, and at last in December, 1872, the North West 
Council for the Northern Territory became an accomplished fact. Eleven 
men were selected, and the official notice of their appointment appeared 
in the Canada Gazette. By this time Mr. Archibald had resigned, and 
the duties of Lieut.-Governor were being carried out by Judge Johnson. 
The eleven Councillors were Donald A. Smith, John Schultz (afterwards 
Sir John Schultz, Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba), Pascal Breland, 
Alfred Boyd, Joseph Dubuc, A. G. Ballantyne, William Fraser, Robert 
Hamilton, William J. Christie, Girard and H. J. Clark. Mr. Christie 
was chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort Simpson. 

The first meeting of the Council was held at Fort Garry March 3rd, 
1873, when seven members were present, viz.: Donald A. Smith, Girard, 
Clark, Breland, Boyd, Dubuc and Ballantyne. We should not omit to state 
that subsequent members of the Council were Joseph Royal (afterwards 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Territories), Pierre Delorme, Walter R. 
Brown, James McKay and William R. Kenny. 

Mr. Archibald was succeeded by Mr. Alexander Morris and it was 
Governor Morris who presided over the first meeting of a North West 
Council, legally constituted under that title, and known by that name. 
At that meeting the new Governor struck a good note when he said :— 
The duties which devolve upon you are of a highly important character. 
A country of vast extent which is in possession of abundant resources, 
is entrusted to your keeping, which, though as yet but sparsely settled, 
is destined I believe to become the homes of thousands of persons by 
means of whose industry and energy that which is now almost a wilder- 
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ness will be quickly transformed into a fruitful land; the abode of ciliviza- 
tion and the arts of peace. It is for us to labor to the utmost of our 
powers in order to bring about as speedily as possible the settlement of 
the North West Territories, and the development and maintenance of 
peace and order, and the happiness and welfare of all classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects resident in the Territories. The Governor went on 
to suggest as matters for their consideration the taking of means to find 
out where settlement existed so that land surveys might be made and to 
ascertain the number and location of native tribes so that treaties might 
be made with them, provision for the proper administration of justice, 
the prevention of the liquor traffic and “the vigorous assertion of the law 
in all cases of crime and disorder.” The last sentence reveals that from 
the first the attention of those in authority was. set firmly on the main- 
tenance of law and order. None of the loose criminality but too prevalent 
in the regions south of the line was to be permitted. And it never was. 
In conditions under which much lawlessness might have been looked for 
the people of the North West were always a law-abiding community, and 
to this desirable result it goes without saying among us, that the existence 
of a mobile, intelligent, indefatigable, courageous, semi-military force 
like the North West Mounted Police, combined with the ingrained habit 
of mind of people of Anglo-Saxon and Celtic stock, mainly contributed. 
And the validity of this assertion is not affected by the fact that along 
the southern boundary, before the advent of the North West Mounted 
Police, American toughs and whiskey traders came over and carried in 
their evil courses at times without effective check or hindrance, culminat- 
ing in the Cypress Hills affair, south of what is now Maple Creek, in 
which American traders attacked an Indian Camp, killing forty Indians 
and wounding many more. And the baser sort among the mixed race 
and Indians not infrequently committed serious offences, but probably 
not to a greater extent than would have been the case with undisciplined 
white men under similar conditions. 


NOT MUCH SUPPORT FROM OTTAWA. 


We have said that this North West Council, with its seat in Fort 
Garry, did not do much. This is hardly to do it justice; while its actual 
achievement might be a negligible quantity, it was necessarily so, for 
in the absence of a judiciary and constabulary the enforcement of Ordi- 
nances over such an area was a physical and moral impossibility. But 
they paved the way, and builded better than they knew. When Governor 
Laird took hold the trail had been blazed. He had but to follow in the 
footsteps of those who had gone before. One can but feel a high admira- 
tion for these Councillors of the early seventies; men living close to 
nature; without legislative training of any kind; but with the vision of 
a great future of a great country before them, and with the hard prac- 
tical common sense which enabled them to do the very best that lay in 
their power. 
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And it must be admitted that they received very little encouragement 
from the Government at Ottawa. It is difficult, at this present, to realise 
the grim energy, amounting at times to political ferocity, with which 
party battles were fought out in the Eastern provinces. Manitoba had 
but just come into the outer rim as it were of this political maelstrom, 
with a representation so numerically small as to make it almost negligible, 
but the North West Territory as an electoral entity did not exist. It had 
no voters, much less members. Truly when the North West Council 
lifted up its voice on the far banks of the Red River it was literally a 
voice crying in the wilderness. But one large fact which seems to have 
been efficiently grasped at Ottawa was the necessity for a militant police 
force. Other matters to which the attention of the Ottawa administra- 
tors were directed seem to have been largely shelved, pigeon-holed, 
ignored. Ordinances passed by the Council and sent to Ottawa for 
approval were left to take care of themselves for months. 


TWO RESOLUTIONS OF PROTEST. 


The minutes of the Council are studded with records which show this 
to have been the case. It is almost pathetic to think of these strong men 
of the West, with no political object to serve, doing their best to bring 
order out of chaos, while the politicians of the East were too busy with 
their own affairs, to even listen to the representations made, much less 
to heed and give effect to them. Here are two sample resolutions of 
protest and appeal. 

1. - “Sensible as they are of the great importance of the duties they 
are called upon to perform, and earnestly desirous as they are to dis- 
charge these duties loyally and efficiently, the Council feel that they will 
be unable to do so if matters which they believe to be of urgent import- 
ance, and which they have taken occasion to represent as such be per- 
mitted to remain altogether unnoticed for a period of months. They 
therefore deem it their duty to call the attention of His Excellency in 
Council to this most important subject.” . 

2. “That the Council deeply regret that the Privy Council has not 
been pleased to communicate their approval or disapproval of the legisla- 
tion and many resolutions adopted by Council at their meetings held on 
the 4th, 8th, 11th and 13th of September, 1873, and March 11th, 12th, 
14th, 16th, 1874, and June Ist and 2nd, 1874, and they respectfully rep- 
resent that such long delay has paralyzed the action of the Council.” 

“Paralyzed the action of the Council!’ What a phrase! Yet how 
appropriate. Action taken on the 4th March, 1873, by the North West 
Council at Fort Garry, remains unrecognised by the Federal Government 
at Ottawa in June, 1874, a period of fifteen months. And we are within 
the facts when we say that this indifference, in a more or less degree, 
was shown for many years. The attitude of the East sems to have been, 
tacitly, not openly, that the West was the creation of the East, and there- 
fore the West was its creature. The fact is, as it appears to us, that the 
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West is the creation of those who lived and labored in it and for it and 
who have given to the East more than they have ever received or ever 
will receive. The West has built up the East incomparably more than 
the East has built up the West. If this assertion is closely and impartially 
examined it will, we believe, be found capable of mathematical demon- 
stration. Put the increased trade of the East against its money expendi- 
ture in the West and the balance is heavily on the western side. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
GOVERNOR MORRIS’ REVIEW OF THE COUNCIL’S WORK. 


The vigorous resolutions quoted above were not without their effect 
and when the Council as then constituted concluded its labors in 1875, 
Lieut.-Governor Morris, as the appointee representative, and Executive 
Officer of the Federal Government was able to make a very fair showing 
in his final speech to his Council. In this speech he reviewed the Council’s 
work, and we cannot do better than to follow the example of Dr. Norman 
Black by giving this speech in full. It is a very useful summary of the 
Council’s activities. Lieutenant-Governor Morris after some preliminary 
remarks continued as follows :— 

“T think this is a fitting occasion to review the work the Council has 
accomplished, and to place on record the result of its legislation and of 
its suggestions. The present Council are now only acting provisionally 
and a new Council is to be organized, partly nominated by the Crown, 
and partly elected by the people, with a view to exercising its functions 
under the presidency of a resident Governor within the Territories them- 
selves. I am confident the Council will take up the work you began and 
have zealously endeavoured to carry out, and I trust that they will prove 
successful in their efforts to develop the Territories and attract to them 
a large population. 

“Though you had many difficulties to contend with, you surmounted 
most of them, and will have the gratification of knowing that you in a 
large measure contributed to shape the policy: which will prevail in the 
Government of the Territories and the administration of its affairs. 

“At your first meeting you passed an Act to prohibit, under certain 
restrictions, the importation of spirituous liquors into the Territories, 
and the Parliament of the Dominion has since adopted your views, and 
given effect to them by the passing of a law of similar import to that you 
framed. I am glad to say this measure has proved effective and will, I 
believe, contribute largely to the promotion of the well-being of the 
population of the Territories, and to the prevention of disorder and crime. 

“You also made provision for the appointment of Justices of the 
Peace, and in connection therewith you represented to the Government 
of the Dominion that certain legislation, effective elsewhere, should be 
extended to the Territories, and that a Mounted Police force under mili- 
tary discipline should be established in the Territories for the mainte- 
nance of order therein, and the enforcement of the laws. You have had 
the satisfaction of seeing these suggestions adopted, and of knowing that 
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the Police Force which you proposed has proved, and is proving, of the 
greatest service in the Territories. 

“Such were some of the results of your first meeting, and your sub- 
sequent sessions were not unproductive of good. I will only mention 
generally some of the more important subjects you dealt with. 

“You were and are of the opinion that the Militia battalion be main- 
tained and should be so increased that an effective force should be available 
in the Territories. 

“You proposed that treaties should be made with the Indians of the 
plain, at Forts Carlton, Pitt and Qu’Appelle, and you suggested that 
schools should be provided for, that agricultural implements and cattle 
should be given to the Indians, and that teachers should be furnished to 
teach them the arts of agriculture. . 

“You have seen a treaty concluded at Qu’Appelle, and I am glad to 
inform you that treaties will be made next year at the other points in- 
dicated. 

“You urged that Stipendiary Magistrates should be appointed, resi- 
dent in various portions of the territory, clothed with powers to deal 
with certain classes of criminal offences, and also with a limited jurisdic- 
tion as regards civil cases, and that a resident Judge, with Queen’s Bench 
powers, should be appointed to deal with graver matters, with an appeal 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench in the Province of Manitoba, in certain 
cases. 

“Your recommendation as to Magistrates has been adopted by the 
Dominion, and though power has been given to Judges of the Manitoba 
Courts in the Territories, this can only be regarded as a provisional 
measure, so that I doubt not your proposal will be eventually carried 
into effect. 

“You called attention to the necessity of steps being taken to punish 
the actors in the Cypress Hills tragedy and your recommendation has 
been acted upon by the Privy Council with the best effect as regards the 
Indian population. 

“You proposed that a monthly mail should be established between 
Fort Garry and Fort Edmonton for the convenience of the public, and it 
is to be hoped that the private mail now carried for the use of the police 
and the Pacific Railway service may prove the precursor of a much- 
needed boon to the people of the North West. 

“You urged that measures should be adopted to collect duties in the 
region of the West known as the Belly and Bow River country, and your 
representations were complied with. 

“You passed laws for the appointment of Coroners, for the caring for 
orphan children, for regulating the relations of Masters and Servants, 
for the prohibition of the importation of poisons in the territories, and 
of their use in hunting game. 

“You asked that the existing highways, portages and watering places 
in the Territories should be set apart for public use, and that as soon as 
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treaties with the Indians were completed surveys should be taken, and 
some of these subjects have been dealt with by the Privy Council, but 
others still remain for their action. 

“Such then is a brief review of the work you have accomplished, 
and I need scarcely tell you that you have reason to be well satisfied with 
the results of your executive and legislative action, for during your 
régime, most important steps have been taken towards the establishment 
of law and order in the Territories, and towards the creation of respect 
among the people for the authority of the Crown. 

“The foundation has now been laid for peace, security and the ad- 
vancement of the settlement of the vast region you have ruled over, and 
for the securing of the good-will of the Indian tribes, and I can only 
express my confident trust that those who follow you will rear wisely and 
well a noble superstructure on the basis that you have established. 

“T will now in conclusion, ask you to enter upon the ordinary work 
of the session, and will suggest that you should, before you separate, lay 
down some mode of dealing with the subject which is of the utmost im- 
portance, as respects the relation of the Government of the Queen with 
the Indian tribes and as regards their means of livelihood, while they 
are passing through the transition process of being prepared to earn a 
living from the soil. I mean the regulation of the buffalo hunt in such a 
way as to prolong the subsistence afforded to the native tribes by the 
wild cattle of the North West, and thus to give time for their gradual 
civilization and accustoment to practice the arts of agriculture. I would 
also suggest that you should adopt measures to prevent the spread of 
prairie and forest fires. 

“You will now proceed to the discharge of your duties, and I am con- 
fident that harmony will prevail amongst you, and that you will exhibit 
the same desire to advance the best interests of the Dominion which has 
hitherto actuated you.” 


THE TRAIL BLAZER. 


We have seen that the old pioneer Council were the pathfinders. 
These men, remote from civilization, laid the foundations. The germs 
of all that has since been accomplished fact are to be found in the minutes 
of this Council. These men had practically no money to carry on with. 
They fought for means to give effect to their legislation. Their work 
was treated with indifference; they protested manfully and in no uncer- 
tain terms. A number of them being resident in the Territory knew its 
needs in a way it was not possible for others to know, and they urged 
those needs persistently on the authorities at Ottawa. When Governor 
Laird assumed office therefore much initial work had been done, and well 
done by these pioneer legislators. 

It is interesting to pause and realise, that among the numbers was 
Donald A. Smith, then a reticent, sandy-whiskered man, of by no means 
ultra-polished appearance—a very different looking man from the digni- 
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fied and impressive old peer of the realm who moved calmly and with 
entire self-possession among the highest circles of the empire in the 
great city of London, High Commissioner of Canada, and a man of 
fabulous wealth. It goes without saying that the influence of such a 
character in the deliberations of the Council must have been very great. 
His was always a master mind, whether for good or otherwise, and it 
was a fortunate thing that he was there in those days of the political 
infancy of the Northwest Territories. The same remarks apply, although 
perhaps in a somewhat lesser degree, to the future Sir John Schultz and 
the Hon. Joseph Royal, the latter of whom as Lieutenant Governor of 
the Territories was to be a storm centre as the representative of the 
Government in the “fight for freedom.” 

When we say that the trail had been blazed by. the old Council we do 
not desire to minimise the task of Governor Laird and his associates, for 
they did a work which will stand to their credit for all time. Analogies 
are very apt to be imperfect, but they are useful as far as they go, and 
perhaps the situation may be illustrated in this way. Here was a vast 
unorganised domain through which it was necessary to build a legislative 
and administrative road in order that the wheels of law and order prog- 
ress and civilization could, as smoothly as might be, rol! along it for the 
benefit of all. The old Councillors, who knew the domain, selected the 
route and laid down the preliminary surveys, and when they had done 
this their labors terminated. Laird and his small new Council, knowing 
little of the country would have been heavily handicapped if, on taking 
office, they had been compelled to make the surveys, before starting to 
build the road. As it was the surveys were there for their guidance. 
Their task, and the task of succeeding North West Councils, was to build 
the road and put in the spurs. It is to the honor of those pioneer men 
that they built so good a road, as they undoubtedly did in the face of so 
many difficulties, not the least of which was that for many years the 
real power was not with them, but with a Government many hundreds 
of miles distant, who had to be continually urged forward in the task of 
building up the West. 


PREMIER MACKENZIE’S VIEW OF THE COUNCIL. 


It is often said with truth that there are two sides to every question. 
It is only fair to put Premier Mackenzie’s view of this Council on the 
record as a setoff to what has been advanced by us in its favor. In 1876 
the Premier said that this Council could have been increased to twenty- 
one members. Several vacancies had occurred which his Government had 
not filled. Every one of these Councillors was styled an Honorable, until 
Honorables had become very plentiful in Manitoba. The Government 
found them a little Parliament acting for the North West, and some of 
them were never in the Territories. The Government had repeated de- 
mands from them in 1874 for sums of money. They made a requisition 
once for ten thousand dollars and actually cost, during the last part of 
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the year, three thousand dollars. It was evident, he said, that the Council 
would cost the country as much as a Government in the Territory, without 
being as efficient. In the same debate the future Lord Strathcona admitted 
that some of the Councillors had no interest in the Territories but he said 
six of them had, and were intimately acquainted with its needs. 

It is evident from the foregoing that Mr. Mackenzie, stern and stain- 
less patriot though he might be, had not much in common with these West- 
ern Councillors, but when it is considered that he was carrying the burden 
of the proposed Pacific railroad, that he established the police force, and 
commenced the making of Indian treaties, it may easily be assumed that 
he regarded the representations of the Council on many matters as of 
quite secondary importance. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WHAT THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES ACT LAID DOWN. 


We are now met by a danger which we wish to avoid, the danger of 
tediousness. This book is written for the average man of Saskatchewan 
who wants to know something of his country’s past, but who is not a 
student of history, of legislation, or political evolution. We will endeavor 
to give the kernel of things without meticulous detail. With all the 
delay in western matters, of which the Old Council so strongly com- 
plained, there were some things which could not be ignored, and the Fed- 
eral Government had instituted a police force, destined to become famous 
the world over, and it had commenced the work of treaty making with 
the Indians by the successful completion of the Qu’Appelle Treaty. In 
the year 1875, the head of the Canadian Government, Hon. Alexander 
Mackenzie, introduced the Northwest Territories Act in the House of 
Commons, and it duly passed both Houses. The old lethargy in Western 
matters then seems to have re-asserted itself. It could not be made effect- 
ive without proclamation. The proclamation was not made until the 7th 
of October, 1876. 

It provided for the appointment of a Lieutenant Governor, whose duty 
it was to “administer the Government under instructions from time to 
time given him by Orders in Council or by the Secretary of State’. This 
being interpreted means that the Lieutenant Governor, for all his high 
sounding title, was not the representative of the Crown, but an official 
of the Government at Ottawa, subject to instructions from headquarters 
like any other Government Official. If this is borne in mind it will be 
all the easier to understand the trouble of Governor Royal’s time, when 
the Council was striving for some actual control. 

The Act also provided for the appointment of a Council, the members 
of which at the commencement should not exceed five. Of this body the 
stipendiary magistrates to be appointed would be members, by virtue of 
their office. The duty of the Council was “to aid the Lieutenant Governor 
in the administration of the Northwest Territories’. It is well to note 
this as further indication that the Governor was the deciding factor. The 
Council was merely to “aid” him; it had no powers. It was auxiliary and 
advisory only. 

The salary of the Governor was set as “not exceeding $7,000; that of 
the two stipendiary magistrates, not exceeding $3,000; two members of 
the Council not exceeding $1,000; and the salary of the Clerk of the 
Council, who was also to act as the Lieutenant-Governor’s secretary, was 
not to exceed $1,800. Provision was made for traveling allowances to 
be fixed by the Federal Government. 
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All laws and ordinances passed by the Old Council remained in force 
unless expressly repealed. Ordinances had to be sent to Ottawa within 
ten days of passing. The Government allowed themselves two years to 
consider whether Ordinances should be approved or disapproved—two 
years to make up their minds. Sub-section 4 of the section 7 again throws 
light on the position of the Lieutenant-Governor. It enacted that the Gov- 
ernor should sit in Council with the Councillors as an integral part thereof 
and not separately from them. Ordinances were to be made not by the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Council but by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil. This must not be looked upon as a distinction without a difference. 
Some at least of the old ordinances were passed by the Lieutenant- Gov- 
ernor and Council. The section provided that wherever in the existing 
ordinances the expression ‘“‘and Council” was used it should be understood 
as “in” Council. It was provided that this section should cease to have 
effect when in the course of time the Council had grown to have twenty- 
one members. And for many years, while the Council was growing “in 
stature and wisdom” its members held the humiliating position of being 
mere “aids” and crutches to a Lieutenant-Governor, who in his turn was 
nothing more or less than an official under “instructions from the Secre- 
tary of State’’. 

The Act provided for the subsequent admission of members elected 
by the people. Section 10 enacted that when a district had a thousand 
inhabitants it could elect a member. Section 13 laid down that these 
must be a thousand adults but only males and householders, not being 
aliens or unenfranchised Indians, who had resided in the electoral district 
for twelve months previous to the issue of the writ. 

Sub-section 6 of 13 provided that when the number of elected members 
amounted to twenty-one it should cease to be a Council and be a Legisla- 
tive Assembly. It was supposed by many that this meant a Legislative 
Assembly with full powers over expenditures; but here lay the germ of 
what was to be in the future a dramatic conflict. The remaining provi- 
sions dealt with descent of real estate wills, the status of married women, 
the administration of justice by stipendiaries dealing with criminal and 
civil cases, with an over-lordship in the Court of Queen’s Bench of Mani- 
toba; the prohibition of intoxicants; for the use of the dual languages, 
French and English in the Council and in its journals and records, and 
the printing of the same, appointments of a register of deeds at a salary 
not exceeding $2,000, and a sheriff whose salary was not to be more than 
$1,200, also that the Lieutenant-Governor should have the “local dispo- 
sition” of the police force “subject to any orders from the Governor Gen- 
eral; prisoners under sentence could be held by the police in barracks or 
jailed in Manitoba; also in the important matters in the time to come of 
education and municipal taxation. Provision was made for separate schools 
for minorities, whether Protestant or Catholic, and it was laid down that 
the ratepayers of separate schools should be “liable only to assessment of 
such rates as they may impose upon themselves’’, 
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INTERESTING POINTS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATE. 


In introducing the Act, Premier Mackenzie took the ground that it 
was extremely desirable that a “firm”? Government should be established 
and that it should be several hundred miles west of Fort Garry in order 
to exercise proper influence for the maintenance of peace, for the over- 
looking of Indian affairs, and generally helping the Government to estab- 
lish law and order, for the establishment of schools, and of some munici- 
pal system which would enable the people to maintain roads, bridges and 
other local works. These things could not be done under the existing 
laws which had suited for a short time. An improved system was now 
necessary, and the Government were therefore quite justified in submitting 
the measure, which no doubt would immensely promote the settlement 
of the country, and, the maintenance of law and order. On the matter 
of intoxicants, he said the police had done good work already in stopping 
the whiskey trade, and he mentioned that Col. Macleod in command at 
Belly River, on the flank of the Rocky Mountains, had knocked in the 
heads of forty barrels of whiskey. 

It is the duty and office of an opposition to find something to oppose 
in all conceivable legislation, and so we find the old Conservative chief- 
tain, Sir John A. Macdonald, now in opposition, taking some objections 
to the Bill. He said the Northwest Territories might be considered in 
the light of a colony. The Government should be prepared to show that 
there was necessity for the appointment of an additional Government 
just now. Manitoba was a very small Province in itself with a very 
small population, and if one Governor was sufficient for Ontario surely 
one ought to be enough for the North West for some time to come. All 
the country west of Lake Superior and east of Manitoba would be in 
the Northwest Territories, and under the Governor of same, and the whole 
country could not be governed as well from Fort Pelly as from Fort 
Garry. He approved of the provision relating to stipendiary magistrates 
but thought there was no necessity for the clause introducing the popular 
element. It seemed to him that the Government should not “clog them- 
selves” with such a provision. At the right time a bill could be passed 
introducing the popular element, but it was not needed now. 

Donald Smith and Schultz, both old members of the Council, were in 
favor of the Bill, having doubtless been consulted in framing it. 

In reply to Sir John A. Macdonald, Mr. Mckenzie said that in some 
places within the Territories there is already a very considerable popu- 
lation. At Fort Prince Albert there were five hundred people other than 
Indians, and that population would soon be increased to three or four 
times that number. There is a very considerable settlement where the 
N. W. Police were stationed on the Belly River (Macleod) and as this 
district is one of the finest portions of the Territory, it should be rapidly 
settled. It was therefore necessary that the seat of Government should 
be at Fort Pelly, which was a convenient point from which to reach Fort 
Ellice, the Saskatchewan and other points, and which would be within 
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reach of the telegraph system about to be established. Besides the head- 
quarters barracks of the Mounted Police were there and the Govern- 
ment could be carried on in those buildings at very little expense. 

In the end the bill passed without any material modification. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LIVINGSTONE THE FIRST CAPITAL OF THE TERRITORIES. 


We have been in some doubt whether to tell the story of Livingstone 
in this place or in its relation to the story of the Mounted Police. It 
first came into being in 1874 as the headquarters of the police. The 
buildings being extensive, the Governor, his resident Councillors, and small 
staff of officials were able to be accommodated with slight additional ex- 
pense. The erection of a “Government House”, council room and offices 
was therefore avoided. As the fact of Livingstone being the first seat of 
Government is of more historical importance than its being the first 
home of the famous corps, we have elected to tell what we have gathered, 
in connection with the Government side of things, rather than in connec- 
tion with the police force. . 

The choice of Livingstone does not appear to have been a happy one. 
The location was in the Swan River district. At that time Livingstone 
was a considerable distance from the western boundary of Manitoba. That 
boundary was subsequently moved to the west and this brought Livingstone 
(which was about ten miles from the old Hudson’s Bay Fort of Pelly) 
almost within the boundaries of the extended Manitoba. The site how- 
ever is now in Saskatchewan. Only one session was held at Livingstone, 
viz: in March, 1877; the next session, of July, 1878, was held in the new 
capital on the Battle River (Battleford), a considerable distance west. 


THE BUILDINGS. 


Mr. J. W. Scott some years ago prepared a rough sketch of the old 
barracks buildings and sent it to the writer, and from this sketch 
has been prepared the ground plan which appears in this’ book. 
Mr. Scott’s sketch is perhaps the only one in existence and 
we have therefore a peculiar pleasure in placing it before our 
readers. It tells its own story. The work was carried out by the Dominion 
Board of Works, who sent up Mr. Hugh Sutherland, afterwards of much 
railroad and political fame, in Manitoba with a force of ninety or a hun- 
dred men. A small sawmill was also sent up from Fort Garry, and it 
cut from first to last about a million feet of lumber. Two of the build- 
ings were about 280 feet long. Enough shingles were also made to cover 
the buildings. The work was commenced in September and finished 
about the first of January. Part of the buildings were frame, some of 
square logs. The barracks included a house for the commandant, a hos- 
pital, married quarters, warehouses and other necessary structures. The 
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cost was thirty thousand dollars, and accommodation was provided for 
two hundred men and two hundred horses. 

In the Dominion Session of 1875 another thirty thousand dollars was 
put in the estimates for Livingstone, or Fort Livingstone, as it was often 
called, and by which it is generally but erroneously known to this day. 
Another term by which it was known was Swan River barracks, and it 
was often loosely referred to as Fort Pelly, owing to its comparative near- 
ness to that well known Hudson’s Bay Company Post on the Saskatchewan 
River, of which the Swan River is a tributary. 


CRITICISMS. 


Rumors had evidently got abroad that the buildings were not all they 
should be. When in the session of 1875 the item of $30,000 more for 
the Livingstone Barracks came up for discussion, Mr. John Schultz, now 
one of Manitoba’s M. P.’s, asked Premier Mackenzie for certain specific 
information. He said a report had reached Manitoba that the force from 
the Rocky Mountains which had reached Fort Pelly did not remain there 
because of the unfitness of the barracks and stables. Had the Govern- 
ment, he asked, any official information from Fort Pelly? 

Premier Mackenzie replied that reports received from the offices showed 
that they only left a portion of the force at Fort Pelly (Livingstone) 
although they should have left them all there, but it was not in conse- 
quence of the unfitness of the buildings. 

Mr. Schultz came back with the question why they were not all left 
there, and Premier Mackenzie replied: “They came away, I think, quite 
improperly, but one reason assigned was that a considerable quantity of 
hay had been burned through the carelessness of those in charge and they 
believed there was not sufficient forage left to maintain the horses through 
the winter. 

One would imagine that this was a very good reason indeed unless in 
the one case the horses were to starve, or if they were sent away to be 
wintered the police were to be separated from their horses and rendered 
immobile and useless. The loss of hay under the conditions was irre- 
parable. Mr. Donald A. Smith, now also a Manitoba M. P., said the 
reason given was correct, not only was the police hay nearly all destroyed 
but a large quantity put up by the Hudson’s Bay Co. 

In reply to a further question from Mr. Schultz he said the report 
received detailed various circumstances, but he did not think it was alleged 
that the buildings were unfit. Hon. Mr. Mitchell referred to a letter pur- 
porting to come from an officer of the force stating that the buildings 
were put up in a shameful manner, and the men were freezing in them. 
Mr. Mackenzie said he had not seen the letter and the item of $30,000 
passed. 

The buildings were in no sense a fort. No provision appears to have 
been made for protection against hostile attacks, and when in 1883 or ’84 
a prairie fire swept into the area the buildings, highly inflammable, 
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appear to have gone joyously up in smoke, and nobody regretted the fact 
very much. They were all destroyed but the hospital, an insignificant 
building, and a subsequent fire wiped that out also. The first capital 
of the Territories became a memory and a desolation. Its career was 
brief and somewhat inglorious, but the Livingstone barracks will always 
remain enshrined in history as the first capital, the first Government 
House, the first Council Chamber, the first Parliament Buildings and 
the first Seat of Government all in one for the old Northwest Territories. 


WHAT MR. CLARK OF CLARK’S CROSSING SAW. 


The number of men maintained there after the seat of Government 
was moved to Battleford was small. Mr. Clark of Clark’s Crossing (now 
Clarksboro), on the South Saskatchewan, was there in 1879. In his in- 
teresting diary published elsewhere in this book he says: 

“The land between Fort Pelly and Livingstone is sandy and of little 
account. This latter place was selected in 1873 by the Dominion Govern- 
ment as the headquarters of the Mounted Police, and a most unwise and 
expensive selection it proved, for after expending $56,000 in buildings 
they abandoned it two years later, leaving only two men in charge. The 
buildings at present (1879) have a very shabby appearance. The site 
is middling, but the position of the buildings reflects anything but credit 
on those who had the placing of them, they being of the most defenceless 
character, built in a long row and exposed on all sides. The buildings are 
only shells, and around them are scattered rusting and rotting implements 
of every description for the police use, for the police are supposed to be 
Jacks of All Trades. Inside the storehouses are heaps of worthless and 
expensive goods, all speaking of extravagance and dishonesty on the part 
of those whom the people pay to protect their rights’. 

Truly a melancholy picture! 

We should like to have been able to invest this historic spot in the 
wilderness with a more romantic and pleasing halo, but it seems to have 
been one of those unfortunate places which are “hoodooed” from the 
start, and we have failed to get in touch with anything in its favor, or 
anybody who had a good word to say for it. But nothing can do away 
with the fact that these now desolate acres were the site of the first capital 
of the Territories, and the mother, as it were, of the magnificent parlia- 
ment buildings now standing in Regina and Edmonton. 

It is evident that a great amount of wreckage of old metal, and the 
steel carcases of the implements, to say nothing of tons of nails, must 
have been left in the ashes of the old buildings. We have been told that 
for years afterwards it was a happy hunting ground for farmers in need 
of nails or old iron of any description. 


POLICE NEARLY STARVED. 


The hoodoo seems to have been real. As we have seen, the hay was 
burned, and the buildings eventually destroyed by fire, but the ill-luck 
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seems to have extended to the men’s rations. Ex-Constable E. H. Maun- 
sell, who has written some very bright and illuminating reminiscences 
of the early days of the force, says in “Scarlet and Gold”: “On our 
return to Swan River (Livingstone) we were kept busy all fall and most 
of the winter building fences and piling up firewood. We also had a 
sawmill. That winter we came near starving, all because of a rascally 
contractor who supplied all stores to the force at Swan River. Supplies 
were freighted from Fort Garry by ox trains in charge of Hugh O’Donnell. 
Up to the end of December the food was good, then after that the re- 
mainder was uneatable. The pork was absolutely rotten. The flour had 
been saturated with coal oil, so the bread made from it was not edible. 
This was in mid-winter when it was impossible to get provisions in. For- 
tunately we were able to obtain some flour from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s Post at Fort Pelly about twelve miles from Swan River, also some 
dog pemmican made out of that part of the buffalo that the Indians re- 
jected for human food. All that winter our mail was carried by dog 
train driven by a half-breed who used to make the trip from Swan River 
in twenty-four hours, a distance of over eighty miles’. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


GRAPHIC AND INVALUABLE ACCOUNT OF LIFE AT FORT 
LIVINGSTONE. 


We are indebted, as we are sure our readers will be, to Mr. J. W. 
Scott for the subjoined account of the life at Fort Livingstone. Mr. 
Scott was an Acting Constable who subsequently edited the Kamsack 
Times and later took up his residence at Toronto. He was at Fort Liv- 
ingstone and served in “D” troop from 1876 to 1879. Mr. Scott jotted 
down his reminiscences at the request of Mr. J. K. Johnson, M. L. A., 
for the Fort Pelly district. Mr. Scott wrote: 

“Old Fort Livingstone or Swan River Barracks was built in 1874-75 
by the Dominion Board of Works under Mr. Hugh Sutherland. The place 
was destroyed by fire in 1883 or 84. From 1876 to 1878 it was the head- 
quarters of “D” troop of the Mounted Police. In 1878 the headquarters 
of the troop were moved 150 miles south to Shoal Lake at which place 
new buildings were built by the men of the troop under the late Col. 
William Herchmer. 

“It was during the winter of 1876-77 that Fort Livingstone became 
historic, as the first North West Council, under Lieutenant-Governor 
Laird, held its first session in the Governor’s residence, a two story house. 
The members of the Council were Colonel Maclecd, Commissioner of the 
Mounted Police, Colonel Richardson, stipendiary magistrate, Mathew 
Ryan, stipendiary magistrate. ‘ 

“Colonel Macleod made a long and remarkable trip to attend the meet- 
ing. He left Fort Macleod in the southwest early in December and trav- 
eled by buckboard and stage by way of Fort Benton and Helena (Mon- 
tana), Bismarck, Moorehead (Dakota, U. S. A.), and Winnipeg, Man. 
The journey from Winnipeg to Fort Livingstone was made by dog train 
and on this part of the journey Mrs. Macleod accompanied her husband. 
They were met by the guide attached to the force, William Favel, at an 
outpost where Gladstone now is. Favel was accompanied by fresh dogs 
and drivers. Although it was January and the cold severe the journey 
was made in safety. I am sure none of the men who were stationed there 
at Fort Livingstone ever forgot the morning the commissioner and his 
esteemed wife arrived by dog train—there were five trains of four dogs 
to each sleigh. 

“Tt was only a few days after the arrival of the Colonel that the first 
North West Council met in session at the Governor’s house. It was a 
memorable day when the first parliament of the Territories met. There 
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was no booming of guns, no guard of honor, no galloping aides to take 
part in that event. 

“The Governor and staff remained at Fort Livingstone until 1877, when 
they left for Battleford which had been chosen as the new seat of govern- 
ment. 

“In June of this year 1877 a deputation of Sioux Indians from the 
Camp of Sitting Bull, at Wood Mountain, arrived at the police quarters to 
interview the Governor regarding the hunting of buffalo on this side of 
the boundary line. The interview lasted all day and at nightfall they 
left for the south, apparently satisfied with their visit. To show the con- 
fidence in the men of ‘D’ troop, Colonel Herchmer posted one man to guard 
the post that night. ‘For’, as he said ‘them fellows might change their 
mind and take a crack at us’. They had all taken a hand in the massacre 
of General Custer and his command the previous year in the vicinity of 
the Big Horn south of the line. 

“The Barracks stood on the hill overlooking the Swan River Valley 
where the Snake Creek empties into the Swan. It was very much exposed 
to the south, on the west of Snake Creek was a thick forest and from this 
forest the logs and lumber were made that built the post. 

“During the years 1876, ’77, ’78, the life was not altogether one of 
monotony as these were days of treaty making, building outposts and 
looking after whiskey outlaws, etc. 

“There were three outposts or detachments supplied from ‘D’ troop in 
1877, Shoal Lake on the Carlton trail (the main trail between Fort Garry 
and Edmonton) —150 miles to the south. The headquarters of ‘D’ troop 
were moved to this place in 1878. There were five men and a Commis- 
sioned Officer, Sub-Inspector French, at Qu’Appelle; 150 miles west of 
the post there was one non-com. and two men. Both of these posts (log) 
were built by the men, and they were very comfortable. The detachment 
at the Lower Assiniboine Crossing was about 200 miles in a southerly 
direction from Livingstone. It was at the junction of the Wood Moun- 
tain, Devil’s Lake and main trail to the plains. There were 5 men on duty 
there in 1877. It was a busy crossing during the summer as all the plain 
hunters and traders passed that way. There was quite a lot of liquor 
destroyed there, at it was against the law, during the summer of 1877 and 
1878. A detachment camped in 1877 and 1878 below where Brandon now 
stands, immediately at the ford. 

“All the supplies used at Fort Livingstone were brought in from Fort 
Garry by freighters with Red River carts and oxen and sometimes ponies. 
Owing to the many streams on the road and the rainy seasons, the sup- 
plies were not always in the best of condition on their arrival, and some- 
- times we were hard hit in that respect. It took a freighting outfit 
generally about a month or more to make the trip in. 

“In the fall of 1876 Acting Constable Beaudieu, with one half-breed 
drove about 25 or 30 head of wild steers down from Battle River to 
Swan River Barracks to supply meat for that station. The distance was 
about 300 miles and they came by way of Fort Carlton and the Carlton 
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trail to Touchwood Hills, then by the Pelly and Touchwood Hills trail, to 
the Barracks. It took about three weeks to make the trip. 

“The farm was a feature at Livingstone. It was located in the valley 
and in charge of a Sergeant. The men detailed for farm work put up 
all the hay or as much as possible for the stock, for there were a number 
of cattle to feed as well as the troop horses. In 1876 about 50 acres of 
oats were put in and gave promise of a splendid crop until one day in 
July the grasshoppers descended and by the following day the crop was 
wiped out, which resulted in having to send to Fort Garry (Winnipeg) for 
a supply of oats for the post. 

“Another feature was the mail service. In 1876 the first mail route 
was established by the Government between Winnipeg and Edmonton. 
Hon. Jas. McKay was the contractor. At Fort Livingston the mail ar- 
rived very regularly every 21 days. The journey in winter was by dogs 
and flat sleds and in summer by horses and democrat. At Fort Liv- 
ingstone the mail drivers from east and west met. Between Winnipeg and 
Edmonton the mail stations were about 150 miles apart. It may be said 
with pride that on that long and lonely trail for three years there were 
no fatalities to record. The men who carried the mail in winter were all 
half-breeds and much credit is due them for the work done in distributing 
the mail along the route of 1,000 miles. 

“In August, 1876, Colonel Macleod arrived to take over the vacancy 
caused by Colonel French retiring from the Commissioner’s position. Up 
to this time ‘E’ troop occupied Livingstone. Colonel Steele was then 
Regimental Sergeant-Major. It must have been some time after ‘lights 
out’? sounded on August 8th that Colonel Macleod arrived, and the fol- 
lowing morning at 9:30 o’clock the whole troop and transport marched 
out on their way to Fort Pitt, 500 miles or more, to attend a treaty with 
the Indians at that point. 

“On another occasion an Indian was brought in 130 miles by two men 
who had to break a road on snowshoes for 120 miles cut of the 130. An- 
other time two men and guide made a record trip with dogs in the winter 
of 150 miles in 28 traveling hours. They traveled light and slept twice 
on the journey. It was the end of February and the sun being very 
bright, one of them went blind for three days. The men who were de- 
tailed for such duty did not ride, but trotted along behind the sleigh, 
although now and then they might take advantage of an incline to ride 
alittle way. Driving dogs was slavish work. The men of ‘D’ troop seldom 
pitched a tent when traveling. 

“During the winter of 1876-77 there must have been about 90 stoves 
in use, and on a bright day instead of Fort Livingstone being a Mounted 
Police Post and Seat of Government, one would think it was a large 
manufacturing place to see the volumes of smoke going up from all the 
chimneys. The firewood was taken from the bush along Snake Creek and 
was chiefly spruce and tamarac. The men who cut and hauled the wood 
were exempt from garrison duty and received 15c a day extra. The wood 
was cut by machine. 
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“The Mackenzie telegraph line which ran from Selkirk to Edmonton 
ran about three quarters of a mile south of Livingstone, and a loop was 
built on the Barracks, and during the winter months the Governor was 
supplied with daily bulletins from the outside world. Apart from garri- 
son duties the social side of life at Livingstone was pleasant enough. The 
dances and entertainments given in the Barracks by the men were quite 
successful, as there was no lack of talent of all kinds; but as each spring 
came around men were sent out on detachment and the best of friends 
have to part.” ‘ 

On Mr. Scott’s sketch of the Barracks is the following list of those 
resident there in 1877. 

Council: Lieutenant Governor Laird; Colonel Macleod, Commissioner 
of Police; Judge Richardson, Stipendiary Magistrate; Mathew Ryan, 
Stipendiary Magistrate; A. E. Forget, Secretary. 

Government Officials: Sheriff St. John; Mr. Scott, Clerk; Colonel Mac- 
Donald, Indian Agent. 

Police: Col. Wm. Herchmer; Sub-Inspector Griesbech; Veterinary 
Surgeon Poet; Surgeon, Dr. Miller; Staff Sergeants Norman, Knight, Sof- 
fery; Constables Des Forges; Acting Constables Latimer, Wilson, Bomo- 
daile, Scott; Sub-Constables: Hare, Sanders, Hanafin, Donaldson, Rob- 
ertson, Ramsey, O’Callaghan, Lauder, Ridout, Prosser, Nelson, McDougall, 
Sutherland, Long, Stewart, Slaim, Moyat, Warden, Nash, Brandon, Lewis, 
and Bill Favel, Guide and Interpreter. 


COMMEMORATION TABLET. 


The particular spot on which the Governor’s House (erected originally 
as the residence of the Commissioner of Police) stood, and in which the 
memorable first session was held, was identified in 1913 by Mr. J. W. 
Scott, who was accompanied on the occasion by Mr. Dundas of Pelly. Mr. 
Mackenzie of Pelly, an old Hudson’s Bay Officer, has erected a tablet on the 
spot, bearing the following inscription :— 

“On this spot, the first North West Council was held on March 8th, 
1877, presided over by Hon. David Laird, Lieutenant Governor, Colonel 
Macleod, Commissioner of Mounted Police, Hugh Richardson, Stipendiary 
Magistrate, Mathew Ryan, Stipendiary Magistrate.” : 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE PIONEER COUNCILLORS: DAVID LAIRD. 


The reader has now a fair comprehension we trust of the Swan River 
Barracks at Livingstone,—the buildings, the woods, the river running by 
and presently losing itself in the Big Saskatchewan, the police, horses, 
dogs, half-breeds,—all remote from civilized institutions, “far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” Just now our interest centres in the 
fact that it was to become the setting on which the curtain of the first 
scene in the legislative drama of the future “granary of the Empire’ 
was to rise on the 8th day of March in the year of grace 1877. A 
Council of four were to begin the work of organizing a country so vast, 
so unformed in every way except the way primitive, that the imagination 
today has some difficulty in realising the original solitude out of which 
two young, vigorous, modern and well-equipped provinces were to grow 
and reach up to political, and economical manhood, and to an agricultural 
production without parallel, in the short period of some forty years. To 
four men was given the work of inauguration—David Laird, Hugh Rich- 
ardson, Mathew Ryan, and James Farquharson Macleod; and their clerk 
and secretary was Amedee Emmanuel Forget. looking back trying to 
conceive the situation coolly and impartially, we realise that they made a 
“Big Five’—and credit must be given to EROS: Mackenzie for his 
knowledge of men in selecting them. 

The Hon. David Laird was a man of character and his experience was 
varied. Born in Prince Edward Island that little sea-girt province may 
well be proud of so distinguished a son. Graduating in the newspaper 
world he was a member of the delegation to Ottawa regarding entering 
confederation. He became a member of the P. E. I. legislature and a 
member of Premier Haythorne’s Government. From this he stepped 
into the wider area of Dominion politics, and entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1873, becoming Premier Mackenzie’s Minister of the Interior, 
although what a man born and raised on the Atlantic Ocean could know 
of the “Interior” of Canada somewhat passes comprehension. However 
the first Indian Treaty was put through under his auspices, and as Su- 
perintendent General of Indian Affairs he did as good work as the slow- 
ness of Ottawa statesmen, immersed in other interests closer at home 
would let him. As a far eastern man his qualifications for the position of 
pioneer Governor of a natural empire were not very apparent; but he 
had sympathy, ability, intellect and was willing to learn. Further he 
was a man of high character, and not devoid of vision. During his ad- 
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ministration he aroused criticism, but there is no stain upon his record, 
and he deserves to be placed in the front rank as one of Canada’s fore- 
most sons. His heart was in his work and he was neither self-seeking 
or self-assertive or self-opinionated; and on the whole he was a success- 
ful administrator of the Territories in their early stage. 

He was a man of great stature, standing probably six feet three or 
four, but he did not impress one as being of rugged physique. He was 
slender in build and carried his great height with a slight stoop. One 
day, back in the nineties, when Mr. Laird was Indian Commissioner at 
Winnipeg the writer met him on a C. P. R. train. He came quietly into 
the smoking room from the day-coach. He was unostentatiously dressed, 
—sat down quietly without a word, produced his briar root pipe which 
had seen much service, filled it, smoked it through in a meditative manner, 
and returned to the day-coach as quietly as he had came. We were not 
personally acquainted, but I knew who he was, and have often regretted 
since that I did not break a rule of never “butting in” by making myself 
known to him. I regarded that long slight man, on whom the burden of 
the years was already beginning to rest, with much interest as a great 
western figure. I thought at the time that circumstances would probably 
throw us together again, but they never did. I never saw him again. 

We have already seen in Mr. Scott’s account, how dramatically Colonel 
Macleod arrived by night, by dog train at Swan River Barracks for the 
first session. In October Mr. Laird left Winnipeg in a four horse con- 
veyance driven by one James Foster, a resident of Fort Garry. No par- 
ticular incident, as far as we know marked this three or four hundred 
mile trip in the fall. Mr. Foster subsequently settled in the Great Antler 
country in the south, homesteading at what was originally known as Dead 
Mule Crossing, on the North Antler River, a few miles from Carndufft. He 
was proud of having been Laird’s coachman on that historic journey. Mr. 
Foster died a few years ago at Carnduff. Mr. Foster was a genial man, 
of ready conversation, very much liked and respected, and he deserves 
an honorable place among the Canadian pioneers of the seventies; the 
cream of the cream. 


COLONELS MACLEOD AND RICHARDSON AND MR. MATHEW RYAN. 


It is of some interest to note that Colonel Macleod, one of these pioneer 
statesmen had achieved sufficient distinction to become a Commander of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George. He was the Commissioner of 
the North West Mounted Police having recently succeeded Colonel (after- 
wards Major General) French, the first head of the force, who had re- 
signed in order to rejoin the regular army in England. Colonel Macleod 
was a lawyer by profession and afterwards became a stipendiary magis- 
trate and then a Judge. He was an appointed member and the appoint- 
ment certainly justified itself. There are few men who have left behind 
them a memory more highly cherished in the hearts of the old timers 
than that of Colonel Macleod. 


MENTAL HOSPITAL, NORTH BATTLEFORD. 


Taken shortly after completion. This is now one of the most beautiful places in the Province. Most gorgeous flower 
beds and all kinds of shrubbery; 2,400 acres in the farm and 1,000 acres under cultivation; all making an ideal home 
for the unbalanced 
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It is rather a curious coincidence that of the four Councillors (for 
as previously shown the Lieutenant Governor was by law an “integral” 
part of the Council) two of them should at the same time have been full 
Colonels and lawyers. Colonel Hugh Richardson obtained his Colonelcy 
in the Canadian Militia and did distinguished service in the Fenian Raid 
of 1866. He was of somewhat diminutive stature, sturdily built, and no 
greater contrast can be imagined than was presented by the almost ab- 
normally long and lean Lieutenant Governor, and the stocky little Colonel 
who afterwards became the Senior Judge of the Supreme Court in the 
Territories, and whose abilities and services were of the greatest value in 
the formative days. He had knowledge, character, and courage, and his 
life was so regulated that it was said in Regina that one could time his 
watch accurately by the time he appeared at a given corner, when taking 
his regular matutinal constitutional. 

Mathew Ryan was a barrister, who had obtained local prominence in 
the political world. He was an able man, but although at this time not 
an old man, he was something in the nature of a survival. He was a 
man of good physique and somewhat stately presence. In his public 
utterances he was grave and formal using rolling and rotund periods, and 
often showing by allusion and reference that he was in close touch, and by 
no means out of sympathy with the past. His appeal was to history and 
reason. This was well illustrated at a meeting in 1887 when the first elec- 
tions for Dominion representation were held in the Territories, and at 
which the writer was present; he sat on the Council till 1881 when he 
resigned and left the Territories. In 1887, however, he came back to 
advocate the Liberal cause in the election referred to. The Territorial 
elections were deferred, so that the Conservative Government were able 
to send up quite a cohort of experienced speakers. At this meeting, held 
at Broadview in support of Mr. Dickie, a Scotsman from the Moose Moun- 
tain country, who was opposing W. D. (afterwards Senator) Perley, 
there were three Tory speakers who afterwards came into high official 
prominence, viz: T. M. Daly (afterwards Minister of Interior) ; Mr. Mc- 
Guire Q. C. (afterwards the first Chief Justice of the Territories) ; and 
Charlie Mackintosh (afterwards Governor of the North West Territories). 
These three men all knew how to make a popular appeal and did not dis- 
dain to be a little slap-dash and humorous; but Mathew Ryan’s speech 
was a model of political propriety. Sonorous, without humor, without col- 
loquialisms, or anything savoring in the least of political slang, he seemed 
to the writer to be a fitting representative of the time when oratory was 
permissible in the House of Commons and Latin quotations in perfect 
order and place. The Council was very fortunate in its clerk; Mr. Amedee 
Forget, was a young man from Quebec Province who was admirably 
adapted by temperament to the duties he had to perform. He always 
seemed, to the writer, to be not so much a typical French Canadian as 
almost a typical Frenchman. A good and careful office man he had a due 
regard for official ceremony, and his records of the proceedings are made 
with as much regard to form and fitness as if they were those of one of 
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the oldest and most dignified of Parliaments. Afterwards Indian Com- 
missioner, Lieutenant Governor of the Territories, and first Lieutenant 
Governor of the Province of Saskatchewan, he was always a valued public 
servant, an honorable man, and a gentleman in the high sense of the word. 


CHAPTER XL. 
LEGISLATIVE CURIOS. 


We put the notice of the first Council meeting and the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor’s first speech to his three colleagues on the record, not so much for 
their intrinsic value, but because they are in the nature of valuable legis- 
lative curios. 

A memorandum preceding the journals was as follows: 

Thursday, 8th March, 1877. At the first legislative session of the 
Council of the Northwest Territories, begun and holden at Livingstone, 
Swan River, on the eighth day of March in the year of Our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven, in pursuance of an Act in Par- 
liament of Canada, passed at the Session of 1875, intituled “An Act to 
amend and consolidate the Laws respecting the Northwest Territories”. 

On which day, being the first day of the meeting of the Council, by 
appointment of the Honorable David Laird, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Northwest Territories, His Honor being present, Mathew Ryan, and Hugh 
Richardson, esquires, severally laid their Commissions before him as 
Stipendiary Magistrates for the said Terruitories, which constitute them 
exofficio Members of the Council; and Lieutenant-Colonel James Farquhar- 
son Macleod, C. M. G., presented his Commission appointing him Member 
of the Council, which being done, the Members took their seats at the 
Council Board. 

Amedee E. Forget, Esquire, having presented a letter of the Under- 
Secretary of State notifying him of his being appointed Clerk of the 
Council, took his place at the clerk’s table. 

The Lieutenant-Governor then addressed the Council as follows :— 
Gentlemen: 

“You have the honor to be the first Council under the Government of 
Canada ever convened within the Northwest Territories. I congratulate 
you upon this honor, and that you have been thought worthy of being 
intrusted with a large measure of the responsibility connected with the 
administration of the affairs of this extensive division of the Canadian 
Dominion. 

“The late Council of the Territories entered upon several important 
questions affecting the peace and order of this Country; it will be your 
duty to carry on the work of legislation with prudence, neglecting no op- 
portunity to profit by such experience as residence in the Territories and 
free intercourse with the people is calculated to afford. 

“Measures respecting the Registration of Deeds, short Forms of In- 
dentures and other subjects relating to property will be laid before you. 
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“You will also be invited to consider what steps ought to be taken to 
protect the Buffalo from wanton destruction. The extinction of this 
animal on which many Indians and others largely rely for support, should 
if possible, be prevented, at least until stock raising and agriculture can 
be introduced to take the place which the Buffalo has supplied for genera- 
tions. 

“Tt will be your duty likewise to afford such facilities as are in your 
power for the effective administration of Justice in the Territories; and 
in consideration of the recent melancholy ravages of small-pox in the 
neighboring District of Keewatin, you would do well to provide for the 
organization of a Board of Health, to observe the approach or appearance 
of any infectious disease and adopt such means as may tend to prevent 
its spread within our borders. 

“Tf invite your aid in legislating upon these and such other subjects as 
may come before you; and in now entering upon our joint duties I pray 
that our efforts to promote the welfare of Her Majesty’s subjects in these 
Territories may be crowned with success by the blessing of Him from 
whom all blessings flow.” 

On motion of Mr. Richardson seconded by Mr. Macleod, 

Resolved, That the Council do now resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole to frame Rules and Forms of proceeding in pated Ses- 
sions of the Council. 

The Lieutenant-Governor appointed Mr. Ryan to preside for the re- 
mainder of this day’s sitting and then withdrew. 

The Council accordingly resolved itself into the aforesaid Committee 
and after some time spent therein, the Chairman reported that the Com- 
mittee had framed certain Rules and Forms of Proceeding in Legislative 
Sessions of the Council. 

Ordered, That the Report be received tomorrow. 

On motion of Mr. Richardson seconded by Mr. Macleod, 

Resolved, That Mr. Ryan be charged to prepare a draft of an Address 
in answer to the speech of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Council then adjourned until tomorrow afternoon at two o’clock. 


THE ADDRESS IN REPLY. 


Friday, 9th March, 1877. The Council met at two o’clock, p. m., the 
Lieutenant-Governor presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Ryan, Richardson, Macleod. 

The minutes of yesterday’s meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Ryan, from the Committee of Council, read the following address 
in reply to the Lieutenant-Governor’s speech: 
“To His Honor, the Honorable David Laird, Lieutenant-Governor of the 

Northwest Territories’. 

“May It Please Your Honor: 

“We, the Members of the Council of the Northwest Territories, beg to 
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thank you for your address to us on the occasion of the opening of this 
our first Legislative Session. 

“We appreciate the complimentary terms in which you refer to our 
selection by His Excellency the Governor General of the Dominion, with 
the advice of the Queen’s Privy Council, as worthy to share in the respon- 
sibility connected with the administration of the affairs of these Terri- 
tories, and we would assure your Honor that our earnest endeavors shall 
be directed to the satisfactory discharge of this important and honorable 
trust. 

“It shall be also our continued desire to profit by our residence in the 
Territories and free intercourse with the population generally. 

“We shall carefully consider the several measures indicated in your 
Honor’s address as likely to come before us, and such other questions, 
involving the welfare of Her Majesty’s subjects in the Territories as may 
at any time present themselves, relying confidently upon the salutary con- 
trol which your Honor has been appointed to exercise, but above all upon 
the blessing of Divine Providence. 

(Signed) ‘Mathew Ryan, 
“Hugh Richardson, 
“James F. Macleod”’. 

The Lieutenant-Governor thanked the Members of the Council for 

their address. 


PARLIAMENTARY RULES. 


The nineteen rules of the Council will be read with interest by many. 
It will be noted that in a House of Four members nothing appertaining 
to a larger House appears to have been omitted. 


“Rules and Forms of Proceeding in Legislative Sessions of the Council 
of the Northwest Territories. 


“J, The time for the ordinary meeting of the Council shall be two 
o’clock in the afternoon, unless some other time shall have been previously 
fixed upon. 

“2. If at the time of meeting, a quorum be not present the President 
may adjourn to the next sitting day, the time of adjournment and the 
names of the Councillors then present being taken down by the Clerk. 

“3. If at five o’clock p. m., the business of the day be not concluded 
the President may leave the chair until next sitting day. 

“4. When the Council arises on Friday, unless otherwise ordered, it 
shall stand adjourned until the following Monday. 

“5. All Orders of the day not disposed of when the Council rises in 
the evening shall be postponed until the next sitting day, then to take 
precedence of the Orders of that day, unless otherwise ordered. 

“6. The President shall preserve order and decorum, and shall decide 
questions of order, subject, in the Lieutenant-Governor’s absence, to an 
appeal to the Council. 
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“7 Tn the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor, such member of the 
Council shall preside, as His Honor may from time to time appoint for 
that purpose. 

“8 In case of an equality of votes, the President so appointed shall 
give a casting voice. 

“9. Upon a division, the yeas and nays shall not be entered upon the 
minutes unless demanded by, at least, one member of the Council. 

“10, All motions shall be in writing and seconded, before being put 
from the chair. 

“11. The clerk of the Northwest Council shall keep a book to be called 
the ‘Notice Book’, in which every Member of the Council shall enter one 
day’s notice of motion for leave to introduce a Bill, Resolution or Ad- 
dress, or for the appointment of a Committee; but this rule shall not 
apply to Bills presented by the Lieutenant-Governor, to Bills after their 
introduction, to the times of meeting or adjournment of the Council, to 
matters of privilege, or to motions made by unanimous consent. 

“12. Every Bill shall receive three separate readings, on different 
days previously to being passed. On urgent occasion a Bill may be read 
twice or thrice in one day. 

“13. When a Bill is read in the Council, the Clerk shall certify upon 
it the readings, and the times thereof. 

“14, After a Bill has been read twice it shall be committed to be con- 
sidered clause by clause, and as reported by the Chairman, it shall be 
open to amendment, and when agreed to, it shall be ordered to be en- 
grossed before the third reading. 

“15. Petitions to the Council must be couched in respectful terms 
and must have the signatures (unless of an individual character) of, at 
least, three petitioners subscribed on the sheet containing the prayer of 
the petition; and if so drawn and signed, they may be handed in by the 
Clerk, or presented by a Member in his place. 

“16. All private Bills shall be introduced on petition, and presented 
upon motion for leave, after such petition has been favorably reported 
on by a Committee of the Council. 

“17. No Private Bill for granting to any individual or individuals 
any exclusive or peculiar right or privilege, or for doing any matter or 
thing which in its operation would affect the rights or properties of other 
parties, shall be passed at the Session of the Council in which the petition 
therefor was presented; and before passing such Bill, the Council may 
require that notice of the application be published for three months in 
some newspaper in Manitoba or in the Territories. 

“18. Standing or Special Committees or individual Members of the 
Council may be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor, or by the Council, 
to report on any given subject or class of subjects. 

“19. In all unprovided cases, the rules, usages and forms of the Com- 
mons of Canada so far as applicable, shall be followed.” 

The said Rules, etc., etc., being read a second time were agreed to. 
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THE WORK OF LAIRD’S COUNCIL. 


Space might be occupied with details of sessions, with details of or- 
dinances which would, while enlightening the student, burden and depress 
the reader. We will therefore deal broadly with the proceedings under 
Laird from the first meeting in March, 1877, till his retirement in 1881. 

The first session lasted from Thursday the 8th March, 1877, to March 
22nd. Ordinances passed were “An Ordinance for the protection of the 
Buffalo; for the Prevention of Prairie Fires; Licensing of Billiard and 
other Tables and the Prevention of Gambling; Respecting Infectious Dis- 
eases; Respecting Masters and Servants; Respecting the Registration of 
Deeds and other Instruments Affecting Lands in the Northwest Terri- 
tories; Respecting Short Forms of Indentures; Respecting the Ordinances 
of the Northwest Territories; An Ordinance Respecting Ferries; an Or- 
dinance Respecting Exemptions of Property from Seizure and Sale Under 
Execution; Respecting the Administration of Justice; Providing for the 
Transfer of Real Estate by Married Women; to make Debts and Choses 
in Action assignable at Law. 

Ali these Ordinances having been duly passed, it is recorded in the 
Journals that on the 22nd March “His Honor then signed each of the 
Ordinances, and the Seal of the Northwest Territories was severally af- 
fixed to the same by the Clerk of the Council. His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor then stated that the business for which the Council was con- 
vened having been concluded the present session is closed and the mem- 
bers discharged from further attendance’. With these words from Gov- 
ernor Laird this historic session was brought to a conclusion. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE POPULAR VOICE. AN IMPORTANT PETITION. 


It is characteristic and worthy of observation that the first notes from 
the very scanty populace—the first lifting up as it were of the popular 
voice, had reference to a ferry, a bridge and to a school. Two great needs, 
transportation and education, were thus brought home to the attention of 
the Council. At a second meeting of the Council the Lieutenant-Governor 
“laid on the table” the following petitions :— 

Petition of Alexander Stuart, praying to be granted a Ferry license 
on the South Saskatchewan. 

Petition of John Tanner praying that he may be authorized to charge 
tolls on his bridge on the Little Saskatchewan. 

Petition of Moise Ouelette and Pierre Landry, praying support for a 
school at St. Laurent. 

Judging by his name it would thus appear that a Scotchman, or a 
Scotch half-breed with the historic name of Stuart was the first man to 
ask anything from the new Council. It does not appear from the records 
whether Stuart was allowed to run his ferry, or Tanner to charge for his 
bridge, but the petition of the two Frenchmen with regards to aid for a 
school at St. Laurent received serious attention. The Council recognised 
that they were confronted with the duty of attempting at least to deal 
with the education problem, but they were in the helpless position of 
having no funds, and they considered it inadvisable to establish any 
form of taxation. The petition was referred to a committee, and the com- 
mittee reported a resolution, which was agreed to. The resolution ap- 
pears to be worthy of being given in full. It is the first quiet sound from 
the woods as it were of the school-storm which later was to convulse the 
West. The resolution read :— 

“Whereas the petition of Moise Ouelette and Pierre Landry praying for 
assistance towards the establishment of a school house at St. Laurent, 
and the salary of a teacher has, by the Lieutenant-Governor been laid 
before the Council for consideration, Resolved, therefore, that the Council 
request His Honor to reply to the petitioners and inform them that there 
are no funds in the hands of the Council, applicable to educational pur- 
poses, and that the Council do not think it expedient at present to consider 
the question of establishing a system of taxation; and also that His Honor 
be good enough to express to the petitioners the regret of the Council 
that it is unable to grant assistance to so laudable an object as the ad- 
vancement of education in the North West. The Council likewise desire 
to suggest that His Honor do forward the petition to the Minister of the 
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Interior, in order that the Dominion Government may be made acquainted 
with the desire of the people of St. Laurent which is believed to extend 
to other settlements in the Territories”. St. Laurent was a settlement 
mainly composed of French Metis on the banks of the Saskatchewan. 


EDUCATION: DANGER OF CHILDREN GROWING UP IN IGNORANCE. 


In the next session the Lieutenant-Governor’s letter to the Minister 
of Interior transmitting and submitting the petition of Messrs. Ouelette 
and Landry, was laid before the Council. It gave as a reason for its 
submission that “the Council had no funds to aid educational objects” and 
said further :—‘‘As it does not appear that the Council now has power to 
impose direct taxation except in Electoral Districts, I fear that without 
some allowance from the Federal Government for general purposes such 
as is granted to the Provinces the children in small settlements in isolated 
sections of the Territories must grow up in ignorance. This is a result 
to be deplored as a large portion of the rising generation will thus remain 
in a great measure unfitted not only to exercise the franchise intelligently, 
when they obtain the privilege, but also for the active duties of life. 

The Hon. David Mills was at this time Minister of the Interior. In 
his reply he said: —‘“‘While agreeing with you that the Council of the 
Northwest Territories has not power to impose direct taxation for school 
or other purposes it appears to me that the Council might obtain the end 
in view by raising a fund for school corporation and giving them the 
right to impose a school rate. The constitutional objection of want of 
representation which would apply in the case of taxation by the Council 
would merely tax themselves. In the event of school corporations being 
established, and it was found necessary to supplement the amount raised 
by them the amount so required should be placed in your estimates for the 
Government of the Territories, taking care to indicate the special object 
for which such amount is required’. In the foregoing may be detected 
the germ of school organization—schoo] corporations (boards of trustees) 
people taxing themselves with assistance from the Government. 


THE SESSION 1878: PAUL BRELAND TAKES HIS SEAT. 


When the session of July 1878 was held, Livingstone had been finally 
dispossessed of its temporary dignity. The Mounted Police Barracks 
there were no longer the seat of Government and the Parliament Build- 
ings. The capital had been moved farther west to the banks of the Battle 
River, and it was at Battleford that the new Council held it’s second 
meeting. In the interval Mr. Pascal Breland who will be recognized 
as a member of the Old Fort Garry Council, had been appointed and the 
Council now numbered four—Richardson and Ryan, ex-officers and Colonel 
Macleod and Paschal Breland appointed. Mr. Breland was officially de- 
scribed as “Merchant of Cypress Hills.” 

The camouflaged “Speech from the Throne” with the formal address 
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in reply after the manner of fully responsible legislators, was on this 
occasion dispensed with. The Council appears to have seated itself and 
His Honor then made some remarks, not embodied in any written docu- 
ment. He announced that important amendments had been made in the 
Northwest Territories Act and they were now in a position to legislate 
on some subjects, among which was that of the solemnization of mar- 
riages. Some previous legislation would require to be amended to fit 
‘in with the amended Act. A petition had also been received calling for 
the extension of the close season. 

His Honor iaid before the Council a copy of an Order in 
Council under which the Council were now empowered to make 
Ordinances relating to appointment and payment of Territorial of- 
ficers; establishing prisons; establishing municipal institutions; issuing 
shop, auctioneer and other licenses to provide a revenue for territorial or 
municipal purposes; solemnization of marriages; administration of justice 
including the constitution, organization and imposition of punishment by 
fine, penalty or imprisonment for breaches of Territorial Ordinances; and 
legislation respecting property and civil rights, subject to Federal legisla- 
tion. 


VOX POPULI, BUFFALO, INDIAN DOGS, ETC. 


The voice of the people was again heard in the form of certain petitions 
which reflected very appropriately the primitive needs of a primitive com- 
munity. By this time the buffalo were getting visibly scarcer and their 
total extinction seemed well in sight. Hence the question appeared to be, 
not so much the preservation of the bison in his original numbers, but 
making as much use of him as possible while he lasted; and so we find 
the position very drastically met by the total repeal of the buffalo legis- 
lation.. The Indian, the half-breed and the white hunters were once more 
at liberty to kill them how and when they could. One solitary fine was 
inflicted under the Ordinance; one Edward Buchi of Calgary being mulcted 
in the sum of twelve dollars and fifty cents. A petition for amelioration 
of the buffalo restrictions was sent in by the half-breeds of the Cypress 
Hills. Another petition was from certain “inhabitants of Victoria (North 
Alberta) praying protection for calves and pigs against Indian dogs. The 
petition wanted an Ordinance passed to compel Indians pitching tents 
in the vicinity of a settlement to keep their dogs secured or otherwise. No 
penalty was to be incurred for the killing of the same, which of course 
meant shooting Indian dogs on sight, a somewhat exasperating proceeding 
hardly calculated to promote racial concord and good feeling. The Council 
evidently took this ground for they by resolution denied the prayer of the 
owners of defenceless calves and pigs, considering it ‘“inexpedient in the 
present state of the Indian question to grant the prayer of the petitioners.” 

Other petitions were from a Mr. William Newton to be allowed to 
grant marriage licenses; from stock raisers at Fort Macleod praying for 

power to destroy wolves with poison. Correspondence relating to the in- 
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corporation of the Catholic Bishop of St. Albert was also laid before the 
Council. 

The legislation included an ordinance respecting Brands and was called 
an Ordinance for the Marking of Stock. “Mark” was defined to mean 
“brand or mark” and “stock” included ‘‘any horse, mule, ass, swine, sheep 
or goat, as well as any neat cattle or animal of the bovine species”. There 
was also a Stallions Ordinance prohibiting stallions over one year old from 
being allowed to run at large. The Brand Ordinance provided for stock 
districts to be formed on proclamation. The first to be formed was in- 
cluded in the boundaries of the Bow River Judicial District. 


MARRIAGE ORDINANCE: PROTEST FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF ST. BONIFACE. 


An Ordinance for the solemnization of Marriage was also brought in 
in 1878. Hitherto there had been no law in this respect. The few clergy, 
Catholic and Anglican married people from time to time, but doubtless 
there was a good deal of almost unavoidable irregularity. The Ordinance 
provided that ordained clergy and Justices of the Peace could marry, but 
only under the authority of a license obtained from an authorized issuer 
of such licenses or after the publication of banns proclaimed at least once 
“openly and in an audible voice, on a Sunday in some public religious as- 
sembly”. Provision was however made to provide for cases where owing 
to remoteness a license could not be secured. The clergyman was re- 
quired to satisfy himself that no lawful impediment existed, and he had 
to certify in the certificate of marriage that he had made due inquiry in 
this regard. Two or more “credible” witnesses were required. Clergy- 
men and Justices of the Peace had to make two duplicate certificates, one 
to be retained, and the other sent to the Registrar of Deeds at headquar- 
ters. No person was permitted to issue licenses except duly appointed as 
issuer by the Lieutenant-Governor, and a breach of this was punishable 
by a fine of one hundred dollars. This last provision called forth a pro- 
test from the Archbishop of St. Boniface, who spoke for the four Cathclic 
Bishops having jurisdiction in the Northwest Territories. In a lengthy 
communication to Lieut.-Governor Laird dated Feb. 12th, 1879, Arch- 
bishop Tache asked him to eliminate from the Ordinance what no Catholic 
Bishop could agree to, and which would be a sore in the community as it 
hurt the religious feeling of a large portion of the members. 

The Archbishop said Marriage was a Sacrament and the Episco- 
pate regretted to see that Civil Magistrates could “solemnize marriage 
between any two persons”; they demanded that where one of the contract- 
ing parties was a Catholic, they should be bound to marry before a Catholic 
Priest. The Bishop added “In our estimation purely civil marriage tends 
to desecrate the holy bonds of an indissoluble union and entails the most 
disastrous social consequences.” 

He next took exception to the Ordinance stating in certain cases 
they should not “solemnize marriage unless authorized to do so by license 
of the Lieutenant-Governor”. The Catholic Church had always granted 
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marriage licenses, and they asked that they should be able to continue to 
do so legally. The Bishops had a “strong desire to remain in possession 
of the discipline of their own church” although they had “no desire to 
impress their convictions or practices on others”. 

He further set forth that they had no objection to supplying the 
Registrar of Deeds with “duplicate acts of marriage” but thought it might 
seem strange to some that “the law should bind clergymen to furnish 
certificates gratis while the Registrar was not bound to do the same work 
except when paid”. Nevertheless as this extra work did not interfere 
with their ecclesiastical functions they had no strong objection. 

Further he strongly objected to the section imposing a hundred 
dollars fine for issuing a marriage license without being authorized to do 
so by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Archbishop stated in support that no Catholic Priest was allowed 
to solemnize marriage without a license from his Bishop when such license 
was required, and themselves had the power to grant such licenses when 
they thought proper. So in fact, urged the Archbishop, the 14th para- 
graph of the Ordinance means neither more nor less than this. “You 
Roman Catholic Bishops or Priests; you are not allowed to practice your 
religion with regard to the solemnization of Marriage. If you accomplish 
your duty in this respect on summary conviction before a Stipendiary 
Magistrate you will be fined’. 

And continued the Archbishop, “Surely your Honor has no desire to 
kindle the fire of religious persecution in the North West, and it would 
be somewhat unpleasant and unnecessary to have the four Bishops or 
some of them arrested or prosecuted for an offence which far from being 
considered as such by them or their congregation would be simply the 
accomplishment of their duty. Let us be asked self denial, hardship or 
anything of the kind; we are ready to do all in our power to help the coun- 
try, but please do not ask us to sacrifice our principles and religious con- 
nections; we cannot do that.” The Archbishop intimated that if their 
wishes were not met the Bishops would be forced to use all their efforts 
to get the Ordinance disallowed. Lieutenant-Governor Laird in a court- 
eous reply defended the Ordinance which was more liberal than that of 
the marriage laws of Ontario and the maritime provinces, where no ob- 
jections were made. He deprecated any desire to persecute the Bishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church and thought the Archbishop had “misap- 
prehended the effects of several sections of the Ordinance, but His Grace’s 
objections should be laid before the Council who no doubt would be pre- 
pared to give them their attentive consideration”’. 

When the Council next met (1878) the Lieutenant-Governor brought 
in a bill amending the Marriage Ordinance, but it was apparently found a 
difficult matter to deal with, and the Bill was withdrawn. There was no 
session in 1880. In 1881 the Marriage Ordinance was repealed, and a 
new one substituted. It did away with marriages by Justices of the Peace, 
after January 1, 1882, but provided for a “Commissioner”. The Ordinance 
did not meet the requirements of the Bishops respecting licenses. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
SESSION OF 1879. SCHOOLS AGAIN: BRIDGES. 


In the session of 1879 the last vestige of the Governor’s opening speech 
or address disappears. The journals show that the Council got down to 
business without any speech at all; for after recording those present it at 
once plunges into the cold statement that “His Honor then proposed for 
consideration of the Council a Bill respecting Infectious Diseases”. We 
observe, however, that communications between the Minister of the In- 
terior and Lieutenant-Governor were still called ‘despatches’, on the 
Ist July, 1879. What has been previously given will tend to show the 
trend of legislation and more it would take up too much space besides 
growing a little wearisome. Very little original legislation was intro- 
duced, but a lot of old ground was gone over and revised. A new Ordinance 
was introduced and passed dealing with dangerous lunatics; and corres- 
pondence was again submitted referring to the schools. 

On the 1st July a ‘‘despatch” was sent by Lieutenant-Governor Laird 
to Hon. David Mills (Minister of Interior) in which he wanted to know 
whether as suggested in the estimates forwarded in December previous, a 
portion of the sum of money granted from Ottawa might be expended in 
aid of schools in the settlements and for roads and bridges on the princi- 
pal trails. The Government at Ottawa had had just six months in which 
to deal with the matter, which seems to have been, characteristically 
enough lost sight of; waking up, the Department sent a telegram as fol- 
lows: “Please wire scheme you would recommend for aiding schools, also 
scheme of expenditure for roads and bridges, J. S. Dennis, Deputy Min- 
ister of Interior’”’. 

Laird wired back :— 

“Propose aid schools supported by missions or voluntary subscriptions 
of settlers to extent of paying half teachers’ salaries, where minimum 
average of fifteen scholars taught. Recommend Council be authorized 
to employ competent surveyor to select best trail from Manitoba West and 
report on muskegs and streams requiring brushing or bridging; these 
contracts let and carried out under inspection, supervision and approval 
of Lieutenant-Governor, at first on most needful places’. This telegram 
was sent on the 16th August (1879). 

On the 9th of September, no reply having been received Laird wired 
again, and on the i0th received a wire that the question of aid to roads 
and schools was now before the Council at Ottawa. The session was held 
and concluded without any further communication being received on the 
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ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. 


On the Ist January, 1879, Lieutenant-Governor Laird sent a com- 
munication to the Minister of the Interior pointing out certain contradic- 
tory features in the Northwest Territories Act, in reference to establish- 
ing electoral districts, and the powers of direct taxation for municipal 
or local taxation in those districts. At the time of writing there was no 
electoral district in the Territories and yet the powers could not be exer- 
cised except in an electoral district. He thought the legislation which 
called for 1000 adult residents within the 1000 square miles precluded 
the formation of electoral districts; and recommended that the provision 
be reduced to a less number and area, it was he thought highly desirable 
that the Council should have power to erect municipal corporations or 
“at least”? sections or districts with power to assess for school purposes, 
without that power being dependent on the formation of an electoral dis- 
trict. The letter was acknowledged. Correspondence between the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and the Bishop of Anemour with reference to the opening 
of a toll road to La Biche was also laid on the table. 


THE FIRST ELECTED MEMBER, 1881. 


There was no session in 1880 owing to the anticipation that there would 
be changes in the Territories Act. A fresh act was passed at Ottawa and on 
the meeting of the Council on the 26th of May, 1881, the occa- 
sion was made memorable by the seating as an elected member of 
Mr. Lawrence Clarke, Chief Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort 
Carlton. This was the inauguration of popular representation in the 
Territories. At the opening of the session Lieutenant-Governor Laird 
announced the election to his three colleagues present (Richardson, Mac- 
leod and Breland) and Stipendiary Colonel Richardson then “introduced 
Mr. Clarke to His Honor, and the Return of the Returning Officer respect- 
ing said election being read by the Clerk of the Council the Oath of Al- 
legiance and the Oath of Members of the Council were administered to 
him by the Lieutenant-Governor according to law, whereupon Mr. Clarke 
took his seat as a member of the Council”. 

Nothing of outstanding interest took place at this session, the last to 
be held in Battleford. Next year the capital was removed to Regina. Mr. 
Laird’s term as Lieutenant-Governor expired after the session of 1881 
and he was succeeded by the Hon. Edgar Dewdney. Meanwhile a general 
election had been held in Canada, at which Sir John A. Macdonald and 
the Conservative party were again returned to power. The capital was 
removed in 1882 from Battleford to Regina, owing to a change in the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad survey. No session was held in 1882 Owing to 
the great changes thus mentioned, and the consequently unsettled condi- 
tions, and it was not until 1883 that the Council met again. 
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FINANCIAL DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


Before leaving the Laird regime some reference may be made to the 
financial day of very small things which prevailed under his rule. The 
figures seem almost ridiculous when it is considered that they represent 
the expense of ruling, and commencing the development of a country of 
such vast areas. 

The first return shows that from the time of the passing of the first 
Ordinances in 1877 up to July 9th, 1878, the revenue of the Territories 
under those Ordinances amounted to $526. No account was given to the 
Council of any expenses of the Dominion Government. This was a matter 
entirely for the Government and their appointed official, the Lieutenant 
Governor. 

The $526 was made up of $130 for billiard and bagatelle licenses. The 
bagatelle license was $10 and the billiard table $20. There were five 
billiard tables in the Territory, viz: two at Fort Macleod kept by Lachap- 
elle and Washbish and Brown and Dunbar respectively; two at Fort 
Walsh kept by Nobbs and Walsh and Robert Watson, and one at Calgary 
by Henry Taylor. Fort Walsh had a bagatelle table as well as two bil- 
liard tables; Battleford was content with Benjamin Berry’s bagatelle 
board; and like Fort Walsh Fort Macleod also boasted a bagatelle table 
in addition to its billiards. 

Two ferry licenses at $4 each were held by the famous Gabriel Du- 
mont, on the South Saskatchewan; and by H. D. Macdonnell over the 
Assiniboine River near Fort Ellice. Six fines under prairie fires produced 
$97.50, two being for $40 each, three for $5 and one for $2.50. Three 
fines under the Master and Servants Ordinance produced $16.00. Far and 
away the most prolific source of income was provided by the anti-gambling 
Ordinance. Eight persons were fined and seven of the eight cases were 
at Fort Macleod. The remaining case came from Battleford. Six of- 
fenders were fined $50 each; the other two drew fines of a dollar and of 
these one was the noted Fred Kanouse of Fort Macleod. The remaining 
items were a fine of $12.50 under the Buffalo Ordinance from Calgary; 
and a fine of $20 for an unspecified offence at Edmonton. The Council 
therefore had in its first year, $526 of its own money to spend. 

The receipts between July 9th, 1878, and September 26th, 1879, shrunk 
to practically nothing. There was only one fine under the Ordinances, viz. : 
$5 levied by Lawrence Clarke cn a delinquent for setting out a prairie 
fire. One ferry license was paid producing $4; eight couples bought 
marriage licenses thus contributing $16 to the revenue total $25. The 
Council expenditure that year was $237.37, viz: $75 to Hudson’s Bay Co. 
for a scow at Battle River; $5 to one Louis Couture for hauling material 
for footbridge at Battleford; and $4 to the same for hauling up the Battle 
River scow; $10 to Hugh Sutherland for lumber, spikes and oakum for 
the said Battle River scow; $18 to James Bird for logs at Battleford; and 
the remainder being to P. G. Laurie, Battleford, for printing Marriage 
Ordinances, Certificates, etc. 
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_ There being no session in 1880 the next return presented covered the 
period from September 1879 to May, 1881. The receipts were $379.50 
and expenditure $469.50. $146 was produced from Marriage licenses. 
The names of the issuers of the same were W. B. Garrett, G. B, Harper, 
Rev. Geo. Flett, B. W. Garrett, Charles Mair, Lawrence Clarke, A. E. 
Forget, Adam McBeath, Rev. John Reader, R. Hardisty, R. MacFarline, 
Jas. Finlayson, Archie McDonald, Rev. John Walton, James Crawford, J. 
McDougall, and John A. Lauder. It is interesting to note that these 
names include three high officials of H. B. C. (Clarke, McDonald and 
Hardisty) Clerk of the Council Forget (afterwards Lieutenant-Governor) 
Charles Mair, the poet, author of Tecumseh, and three clergymen. 

Laird’s Council twice brought the claims of the half-breeds before the 
Dominion Government, on the last occasion on the motion of Mr. Lawrence 
Clarke of the H. B. Co. . 


DEWDNEY’S COUNCIL. 


To follow closely the records of the Council till its dissolution would 
be tedious. Hon. Edgar Dewdney, who assumed office in 1881 did not 
call the Council together till he had adjusted himself to the new conditions 
in the new capital of Regina. He held his first Council at Regina on 
August 20th, 1883. The appointed members were now Stipendiary Mag- 
istrate Richardson, Colonel Macleod, Lieut. Colonel A. G. Irvine (N. W. 
M. P.), Hayter Reed (Indian Agent at Battleford), and last but not least 
Pascal Breland. The elected members were D. H. Macdowall, who had 
succeeded Lawrence Clarke as member for Lorne (Prince Albert) ; Frank 
Oliver, Edmonton; James Hamilton Ross, Moose Jaw; T. W. Jackson, 
Qu’Appelle. As the Lieutenant-Governor had a vote it will be seen that 
the appointed and elected forces were equal in number. In 1884 another 
appointed member took his seat, viz: Charles Borromee Rouleau newly 
appointed Stipendiary Magistrate; and there were two more elected mem- 
bers, viz: John Gillanders Turriff (now senator), and James Davidson 
Geddes from Calgary. This gave the elected members a majority of one. 
The session was remarkable from a visit paid the Council in state by 
four Blackfeet Chiefs, viz: the great Crowfoot, Eagle Tail, Red Crow, 
and Three Bulls. They were duly welcomed and Crowfoot returned 
thanks. But its real importance seems to hinge on the fact that in this 
session the first evidence of friction arose between the elective and ap- 
pointed sections of the Council. Messrs. Oliver and Ross, two whole- 
souled Liberals who each later attained high official status in the Do- 
minion, introduced what Black calls a “fiery resolution” in which the 
appointed element was condemned and other grievances were referred 
to. It was maintained by them that no persons except those who had 
been elected by the people should have a voice in legislation. This Council 
adopted a memorial asking for the redress of no less than sixteen griev- 
ances. We will not enumerate them here. They were in the main left 
unattended to by the Ottawa Government and were still active bones of 
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contention when the “fight for freedom” waxed warmer and warmer in 
subsequent years, with other grievances added. 

Before the next session the second Riel Rebellion had run its course. 
The Council met on November 5, 1885, and sat till December 18th. The 
growth of population had necessitated a change in the electoral districts, 
with additional members, and a general election’ had been held in Sep- 
tember, Frank Oliver was defeated by Dr. H. C. Wilson in Edmonton. 
Mr. Macdowall did not run again for Lorne and his place was taken by 
Mr. O. T. Hughes. Claude Hamilton did not seek re-elction in Broadview 
and his place was taken by Charles Marshallsay. The old members re- 
turned were J. H. Ross, T. W. Jackson, J. G. Turriff and J. D. Geddes. 
Mr. W. D. Perley afterwards M.P. and senator made his first appearance 
in the legislative arena as the second member for Qu’Appelle. Spen- 
cer A. Bedford was returned by acclamation for Moosomin. Regina now 
had two members, viz: David F. Jelly and John Secord. Mr. White, the 
old member did not run. Viscount Boyle and Samuel Cunningham were 
new members from Southern Alberta. This Council presented another 
memorial calling for redress on twenty-seven different matters. 

We are glad to be able to reproduce from the pen of Mr. Atkinson, an 
able journalist who was now disputing the Regina newspaper field with 
the brilliant Davin, a contemporary description of the various members of 
the Council of 1885. The Council of 1886 presented one change in per- 
sonnel, Mr. T. W. Jackson having been replaced by Mr. Robert Craw- 
ford. The Council made among other things a strong call for the rep- 
resentation of tne ‘Territories in the Federal House. Before the Council 
met again four Federal representatives had been elected, viz: W. D. Per- 
ley for East Assiniboia, N. F. Davin for West Assiniboia, D. W. Davis for 
Alberta, and in the north D. H. Macdowall, who defeated Hon. David Laird. 

When the ninth and last session of the North West Council was held 
in November, 1887, Mr. Perley had become a member for the Dominion 
House and his place was taken by Wm. Sutherland of Fort Qu’Appelle. 
Lord Boyle had resigned from Macleod and was replaced by Mr. Fred- 
erick W. G. Haultain, a young lawyer who had come west from Ontario, 
a couple of years or so previously. Perhaps after all in view of the future, 
one of the most important and interesting features of this, the expiring 
session of the historic old Council, was that it introduced Mr. Haultain to 
the political arena in which he was to play so powerful and honorable a 
part for the ensuing twenty years. 

On Saturday the 19th day of November, 1887, the old North West 
Council may be said to have ended its virile and by no means inglorious 
career. The time will come when to be a descendant of one of these old 
North West Councilmen will be to hold and to carry an unwritten 
patent of Canadian nobility. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
PIONEER MISSION WORK. 
CATHOLIC. 


To the Roman Catholic Church falls the honor of first lifting the ban- 
ner of Christianity west of the Rainy Lake. For some hundred and fifty 
years the Hudson’s Bay Company held sway over the vast hinterland 
without any missionary effort being attempted. The officials of the Com- 
pany were enjoined to read the Church of England service in the Forts 
on occasion, and that was all. There was no evangelistic work among 
the Indians. Certainly the Company was more concerned for their pelts 
than their piety. When that very noble and knightly man (as he is 
to the writer) the Ear] of Selkirk founded the Red River Settlement the 
bulk of the new-comers were Highland presbyterians from Southerland- 
shire, but there were some Irish Catholics, and they appear to have been 
accompanied by an Irish priest named Charles Bourke. This worthy 
seems to have found discretion the better part of valour, for he is said to 
have remained but a few months. It is hard to understand how and why 
the bulk of the settlers, the Presbyterians, consented to take up their 
abode in an isolated region with only an elder as a spiritual guide, but 
for six years the colonists were as sheep without a shepherd. Of the 
Presbyterian and the French Catholic half-breed it could equally be said 
that “no man careth for their souls’, although this perhaps would not 
have been an accurate statement, for it was simply impossible for the 
churches to cover all the illimitable mission field which extended from 
Labrador to the Pacific. A Catholic priest, Charles Michel Mesaiger, 
accompanying La Verendrye, the adventurous Frenchman, reached the 
Lake of the Woods in 1731. In 1735 Father Aulneau, a Jesuit priest, 
accompanied another expedition, and was to have visited the Assiniboines, 
Crees and Mandans; but the whole party, including La Verendrye’s son 
were massacred by the Sioux near Fort St. Charles in 1736. We read 
of some priestly activity west of the Great Lakes till 1750. From that 
date for sixty-eight years the faith lay dormant in the west, notwith- 
standing that there were numerous Catholic traders and people of the 
mixed race. Then, for the first time the Banner of the Cross was thrown 
to the western wind, never again to be furled. And it was in the hands 
of a physical and spiritual giant, Joseph Norbert Provencher. 

Bishop Plessis of Quebec had at that time the whole of British North 
America as his episcopal charge; and it will readily appear how difficult 
must have been the task of meeting with any adequacy at all the mission- 
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ary demands of his vast diocese, the greater part of which was inhabited 
by aborigines speaking divers tongues. But the cry of the far west reached 
his ears, and in 1818 Bishop Plessis sent Provencher to the Red River 
settlement. The Rev. Joseph Norbert Provencher was thus the first 
Catholic missionary in the Canadian Middle West, for the claims of 
Bourke who simply came, saw, and went, may be dismissed as too shadowy 
for consideration. Mr. Provencher was born in Nicolet, Quebec, in 1787; 
when he came west he was thirty-one years of age; he was not alone, 
being accompanied as an assistant by Rev. Joseph Nicholas Dumoulin. 
The Bishop of Quebec gave Mr. Provencher the powers of a Vicar Gen- 
eral, and the two missionaries were enjoined to learn Indian dialects 
and prepare grammars and dictionaries of the same; to regularize the 
unions of French Canadians with the native women; preach the word 
of God; establish schools and “tell the people the advantages they enjoy 
in living under the Government of His Brittanic Majesty, teaching them 
by word and example the respect and fidelity they owe to the Sovereign’. 
This was more than one hundred years ago and the Catholic clergy have 
ever since faithfully followed the injunctions laid upon the two mission- 
aries by the good Bishop Plessis. Messrs. Provencher and Dumoulin left 
Montreal on May 19th, 1818. They ascended the Ottawa, and passed 
through Lake Nipissing to Lakes Huron and Superior to Fort William, 
where the commander Mr. de Rocheblave, gave them a thunderous salute 
from the cannon of the Fort. Then they journeyed on to Red River 
settlement. 


ARRIVAL AT FORT DOUGLAS. 


Let the Rev. A. G. Morice tell of their arrival at Fort Douglas. “A 
motley crowd of all ages and conditions, mostly French Canadians and half- 
breeds, had been gathered by special courier, and thronged the grounds 
of Fort Douglas. Suddenly at about five o’clock in the afternoon two 
canoes were seen painfully poling up the river. 

“Here they are,” cried a voice at the top of the bank. 

‘Here they are,” repeated a hundred throats at the Fort. 

Useless to explain that “they”’ were the missionaries who shortly after- 
wards briskly walked up in their black robes, kindly and smiling to the 
people who were to be their flock. Both priests were of commanding 
presence, tall and of gentlemanly bearing. (Provencher was six feet four 
and very handsome). They made a profound impression on everybody 
not excepting Alexander Macdonell, who had succeeded Miles Macdonell 
at the head of the Colony. After they had addressed a few words to the 
Canadians and others, some of whom wept for job at the sight of the 
almost forgotten ecclesiastical costume, while the half-breeds were awe- 
stricken at the appearance and deportment of the men of God, the Gover- 
nor of the colony tendered them generous though necessarily, frugal hos- 
pitality. Prior to their leaving the East the two priests had beaten up 
recruits for the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the colony, among the 
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French Canadians. As a result of their exertions seven large canoes, 
and about forty Canadians some with their families followed the mis- 
sionaries under the lead of John Macleod’’. 

Of Father Provencher’s great work we can find space to say no more 
than that in three years he was consecrated and became first Bishop of 
the West. For twenty-five years he labored in season and out of season 
for his church and his people, dying on the 7th of June, 1853, from the 
effects of an apoplectic stroke, sincerely mourned by all classes. The 
Rev. Morice writes of him that he belonged to the old school of strict 
ecclesiastics who knew no compromise when it was a question of duty: 
he was noted for his devotedness to his flock, his good sense and unaf- 
fected piety and great kindness of heart. In proof of his good-heartedness 
the following story is told. A man stole a dressed pig from him in the 
night and was making off with it when the great giant of a Bishop over- 
took him. The Bishop said “Don’t take it all away; it is all I have to eat’. 
“So it is with me’, said the culprit. ‘My children have not eaten anything 
for the last two days’’, whereupon the Bishop divided the pig with him 
giving him half, “so that both of them might have something to eat’’. 


ISLE A LA CROSSE AND THE BISHOPS. 


Today there is in Saskatchewan the provincial electoral district of 
Isle a la Crosse, which is in the Federal Division of North Battleford. 
Here is the village of Meadow Lake, which is sixty miles north from 
Edam on the Canadian Northern Railway, and which is its nearest mar- 
ket town and telegraph office. This is still a big game country and the 
sparse population is composed chiefly of Metis. Its provincial member 
is Mr. Joseph Nolin, a gentleman of the mixed race and a member of a 
family noted in the annals of the West. In the hamlet stands a Catholic 
church, witness of a memorable past, for with St. Boniface, Isle a la 
Crosse, we think shares the distinction of being the most interesting spot 
in the Catholic history of the Plains. Today the people trap and hunt 
and fish and farm a little, pretty much as the people did eighty years ago 
when Isle a la Crosse became the seat of the Bishopric of Ardath. The 
devotion, the sacrifice, the suffering and the tragedy of Isle a la Crosse 
would need an abler pen than ours to depict, and we shall not attempt it. 
Nevertheless we will say a little. 

When Bishop Provencher desired to establish missions among the far 
away Indians in the West, Isle a la Crosse, where there had been a Fort 
as far back as 1731, presented itself as a suitable point. In 1845 Brother 
Alexander Tache arrived at Red River from France with Father Aubert, 
and was ordained priest of the Oblate Order. In 1846 we find him at 
Isle a la Crosse and it was while there that he was selected for the episco- 
pate in 1850, being then only twenty-seven years of age, and the youngest 
Bishop in Christendom. He did not receive the news of his elevation till 
February, 1851, and little more than a boy that he was and having been 
but three or four years an ordained priest he was “thunderstruck” on its 
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reception. The news was accompanied by an order to proceed to St. Boni- 
face; he did so in the winter weather, and from there went to France for 
consecration, reaching St. Boniface on his return on the 27th of June, 
1852. He was accompanied by Henry Grollier who was destined to be the 
great missionary of the Arctic circle, and by a young secular priest, the 
Rev. Albert Lacombe, who was to become so famous and so well beloved 
in Alberta. Father Tache’s appointment as co-adjutor carried with it 
the right of succession, and when Bishop Provencher died in 1853 Bishop 
Tache being not thirty years of age succeeded him as Bishop at St. Boni- 
face. At the time of Bishop Provencher’s death the young Bishop Tache 
was at Isle a la Crosse as Bishop of Ardath. Of his episcopal dignity and 
surroundings let him speak. 


A MUD PALACE. 


Writing from Isle a la Crosse before his elevation to St. Boniface he 
described his episcopal “palace” as being twenty by twenty feet, and 
seven feet high, and smeared over with mud. This mud is not im- 
permeable, so that rain, wind and other atmospheric elements have free 
access thereto. Two window sashes comprising six panes light the main 
apartment, two pieces of parchment serve for the remainder of the light- 
ing system. In this palace where everything seems small, everything is 
on the contrary stamped with a character of greatness. For instance my 
secretary is a Bishop, my chamberlain is a Bishop, and at times even my 
cook is a Bishop. These illustrious employees have all numerous defects; 
nevertheless their attachment to my person renders them dear to me. 
When they seem tired of their respective offices I give them all an outing, 
and joining myself to them, I strive to divert them from their cares. All 
of which of course, was the Bishop’s humorous way of intimating that he 
performed a number of offices for himself. 

It is noteworthy that of the priests who had charge of Isle a la Crosse 
three became Bishops, viz: Bishops Tache, Grandin, and Farand. There 
were at Isle a la Crosse in 1867, two priests, three lay brothers and three 
Grey Nuns. The nuns were in charge of a school for girls and an orphan- 
age for boys. Isle a la Crosse also included the post established on the 
banks of the Saskatchewan River by Father Lacombe, and known as St. 
Paul of the Crees. It will be evident from this statement that the mission 
was of considerable extent. In this year (1867) the whole mission was 
destroyed by fire; and the missionaries are described as being left ‘“with- 
out even a handkerchief to wipe away their tears’. After this great mis- 
fortune St. Albert became the seat of the Vicar of Missions. 

In 1868 the church was represented between the Lakes and the Rockies 
oy four Bishops (Tache, Grandin, Farand and Cult all Oblates) ; five 
secular priests, viz.: Fathers Thibault, Richot, Dugas, Kavanagh and 
Giroux, thirty-two Oblate missionaries, aided by a score or more of lay 
brothers, and seven establishments of Grey Nuns who taught school 
brought up orphans, and kept asylums for the old and the infirm. 
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When Archbishop Tache was ordained priest in 1845 there were one 
bishop and six priests; when he died in 1894, and was succeeded by Father 
Langevin, there were five bishops, 147 priests and at least 150 nuns in- 
stead of the four who came west the year before him (1844). 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
FATHER HUGONARD. 


To go into further detail would be beyond our space, but among the 
zealous and devoted priests we cannot refrain from a special mention of 
Father Hugonard, whose name will so long be held in affectionate re- 
membrance both by the Indian and the White. The writer had the priv- 
ilege of knowing Father Hugonard for many years, and the facts stated 
below were gathered in personal conversation. 

Father Hugonard was a Frenchman from Grenoble in the South of 
France and he arrived at St. Boniface with what he described to the 
writer as a “caravan of missionaries all from France’. With them was 
Bishop Pascal. They arrived in May, 1874, but he was very sick there, 
and did not leave for the Qu’Appelle Valley till the 10th of August. He 
travelled with two traders who had a string of Red River carts in which 
they were taking out goods to trade with the Indians at the Treaty which 
was to be held on the 6th of September. The Qu’Appelle Mission had 
been established by Archbishop Tache in 1865 with Father Richot in 
charge, but Father Decorby had been there for seven years when Father 
Hugonard went there as his assistant. In 1865 Peter Hourie was in 
charge of the Hudson’s Bay post; he entertained Bishop Tache for a month 
while the latter was establishing the mission; and the Bishop appreciated 
his hospitality very much. Father Richot built the first church, which 
was a combined church and house; it caught fire and was burned in 1870 
in Father Decorby’s time. Father Hugonard arrived at Fort Qu’Appelle 
about a week before the making of Treaty No. 4 when there was a great 
congregation of Indians. The pow-wowing lasted for six days before the 
Treaty was signed. Any Indian whether a chief or not was permitted to 
speak; and a member of Poorman’s band from Touchwood made a speech 
in a state of perfect nudity. He explained that that was the way he came 
into the world. Then he had nothing, and he had nothing now. Before 
the white man came they all made their living in the country. They had 
all they wanted; the buffalo which supplied them with food and clothing 
and tepees, and they had the berries, and all was made by the Great Spirit 
for them. Now the Government wanted to deprive them of all that. There 
were about 2000 Indians present. Peter Hourie had been around all sum- 
mer inducing them to come to the Treaty. 

Father Hugonard succeeded Father Lestanc, a priest who was con- 
cerned in the Riel trouble of 1870. It has been said that Lestane en- 
deavored to save the life of Scott, but Father Hugonard was skeptical of 
this. After the rebellion Lestane became “impossible” in the Red River 
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and was sent to Qu’Appelle. He was a “good holy man” and he ministered 
to the half-breed hunters on the plains and was sometimes at Qu’Appelle, 
sometimes at Wood Mountain or in the Cypress Hills. He would teach 
the children in the daytime as they were following the hunt, or wherever 
they might be, and minister to the parents in the evening. Coming from 
Fort Garry he saw a lone camp of one lodge. Within was an Indian dying 
from small-pox. Father Lestance stayed with him, caused his conversion, 
administered to him the last rites of the church, buried him decently; then 
succumbed himself to the disease, but fortunately recovered. From 
Qu’Appelle he went to Father Lacombe at St. Albert and ultimately died 
worn out by his hardships and his repeated journeys after his wandering 
sheep. His story is the story of many a devoted Catholic missionary. 


THE FIRST CORD BINDER. - 


There are several claimants for the honor of having brought the first 
twine binder into this great agricultural province, and among them is 
Father Hugonard. One claimant is in the Great Antler country on the 
American boundary (Mr. Hostetter) and a similar claim was he believed 
made on behalf of the Bell Farm. The Reverend Father told us that the 
mission had a wire binder and when he heard that a cord binder could be 
bought he had one purchased in Winnipeg for $320, and he himself went 
to Flat Creek (Oak Lake, Man.) to meet it on the railroad and bring it to 
the mission. This was in the spring of 1882. Some land, he said was 
taken up in the vicinity of Qu’Appelle in 1880—but there were really no 
settlers till 1882 when the boom brought in a good many. 


FATHER HUGONARD AND SITTING BULL. 


In the Indian War of 1876, on the American side, Sitting Bull and his 
Sioux wiped out General Custer and his command, and then took refuge 
on the Canadian side at Fort Walsh. In the spring of 1878 there being no 
buffalo in that vicinity Sitting Bull struck north, and, with about 1500 of 
his followers camped two miles west of the mission. Father Hugonard 
was alone, for Father Decorby had gone to Fort Garry for supplies. There 
was a great shortage of flour which was worth twenty dollars for a sack 
of a hundred pounds. They had none to spare at the Hudson’s Bay post 
at Qu’Appelle, and the mission had only three sacks left, but when Sitting 
Bull sent some men down he thought it best to “‘lend’’ them a sack. Mean- 
while he had heard that there was plenty of flour at Fort Ellice, which 
involved a journey of 120 miles, and he sent a half-breed to that post with 
four Red River carts. He returned with six sacks on each cart. The Sioux 
knew this; and they were having very hard times to get sufficient food for 
so many. There was no police nearer than Wood Mountain, and only two 
white men at the Fort, Mr. McLean who was in charge and the Father 
thought, a Mr. Calder. 

The reader will kindly imagine for himself the young French priest 
not very long out from the sunny vineyards of Southern France, where he 
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had been brought up in the mellow civilization of a thousand years, sitting 
one quiet spring morning in the solitary mission in that deep Qu’Appelle 
Valley, teaching some native children. Two miles away, on the bench, 
he had as his neighbors the Sioux, noted “tigers” of the American plains, 
who not long before had butchered in fair fight General Custer, great 
Indian warrior, and all his mounted men. When Father Hugonard told the 
experience to me I made some notes, which I have been fortunate enough: 
to find. I can therefore give the reader the story pretty much in the Rev- 
erend Father’s own quiet matter of fact way and without any coloring 
of my own. He said. “The next morning after the flour arrived from Fort 
Ellice, at about ten o’clock, I heard some unusual singing, or rather yell- 
ing, and I went outside and here were about eighty of Sitting Bull’s men 
all on horseback riding along the trail in paint and feathers, and all 
with shot guns. I thought they would go on, but they turned down to the 
mission, and when they got to the gate they sent out three big yells. Then 
they all dismounted and tied their horses, except one, and that was Sitting 
Bull who continued to sit silent and unmoved on his horse. After they had 
tied their horses, they led Sitting Bull’s horse very solemnly to the door 
of the house, where Sitting Bull dismounted, and gave his horse to some 
one, who led it back. Then Sitting Bull came into the house and about 
twenty men followed him. There was not room for any more. They all 
shook hands with me and said How! How! The way they talked!! but I 
could not say a word; I did not know a phrase of Sioux. There was pretty 
nearly always some half-breed or Indian around, and I sent a half-breed 
to fetch another one whom I knew could talk Sioux. Sitting Bull and his 
men were not threatening, but they seemed to be kind of ‘on the fence.’ 
I tried to be as polite with them as I could because to tell the truth I was 
‘a little bit scared’. Knowing what they had done to Custer I was not 
without some fear, and I thought the best thing was to treat them well. 
I had some dry (buffalo) meat, and a little pork and some bannock, and 
we cut this and served it in slices, but there was not enough meat for 
half of them. I had a good bit of vegetables left—turnips, parsnips and 
carrots, and about half of them had to have vegetables. I had also tea 
and sugar, and they seemed pleased for they were living very poorly up 
at their camp. After the meal I gave them tobacco. When the half- 
breed came who could taik Sioux I told Sitting Bull through him that if 
he had anything to say to me here was a man who could do the interpret- 
ing. 
aie Sitting Bull stood up and shook hands with me, and every one 
applauded him. He then made a speech in which he said they were at 
Wood Motntain and were starving as there were no buffalo, and so they 
had come here thinking to trade horses and get fish, and still they were 
starving and living principally on wild turnips. He heard there was flour 
here and had come to get some. He did not say whether he wanted to 
buy the flour or not but I gathered that he meant to have some somehow. 
When he had finished his speech he sat down and had another smoke. 
Meantime I had had to prepare a speech. I stood up and shook hands with 
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all of them and then I told them I was sorry to hear they were starving, 
but I was not surprised for provisions were scarce everywhere. It was a 
fact that I had flour but I was not the proprietor; I was only the manager 
of the mission and I could not do as I liked; still I wanted to live with 
people as good neighbors, and since I had some flour and they had none I 
was willing to exchange with them, and they could give me whatever they 
had. Then Sitting Bull stood up, and they all applauded and Sitting Bull 
took the blanket from his shoulder and gave it to me. There was little 
or no money in the country; all was trade, but it was a good blanket and 
so I said I would give him three dollars for it. Then five of the men got 
up and each gave me a stick about a foot long. Each stick meant a horse, 
so it was that they were offering me five of the horses that were tied out- 
side. I wanted to see the horses they were offering me, so we went out- 
side and they pointed out the horses to me. I examined them and ap- 
praised them to be worth about twenty-five dollars a piece, so that was 
alright. We had powder and shot and tea and so on but everything was 
very expensive. Tea was a dollar or a dollar and a quarter a pound; 
bacon fifty cents a pound; and sugar fifty cents. They had a lot of things 
they had taken from the corpses of the American soldiers they had killed, 
drawers and under shirts, top boots, hats, bridles, saddles and watches. 
The watches had been good, but they were no good now as time keepers, 
because the Indians had taken the wheels out of them to make ear-rings, 
but I bought them for the gold that was in them. I did not give much 
flour for the horses. The rest of the pay was partly in dry goods and I 
sold them every bit of vegetables I had and all the tea and sugar I could 
spare. I was quite ready to take anything that was of value. They went 
away with about six or seven bags of flour to divide among themselves, 
and they seemed pretty well satisfied. I was glad to see them go away.” 

Asked to describe Sitting Bull, Father Hugonard said he was a short 
man, or at any rate not very tall—stout, with a large square face, and 
the nether lip prominent, which gave him a rather ferocious appearance. 
Every word Sitting Bull said was to the point. It was said he was not a 
born chief, but had made his position by his natural abilities. There was 
something solemn and imperious about him, a certain reserve and dignity. 
There was nothing much in his dress to distinguish him from the rest. 
He wore his blanket over his shoulder. 

Father Hugonard’s services to the Indian are beyond all praise. The 
Lebret Industrial School of which he was principal, was noted through 
all the west, and of all the educators who devoted themselves to the task of 
educating the Indian youth none was more devoted or more successful 
than the Reverend Father. His love for the Indian and devotion to his 
welfare was a very real thing. His pockets were sometimes frayed by 
constant dipping into them for little gifts of tobacco for the seniors and 
candies for the children. 

In 1883 Archbishop Tache, Bishop Grandin and Father Lacombe went 
to Ottawa for the special purpose of urging on the Government that the 
best way to raise the Indian was by establishing schools for the education. 
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of the young. Sir John A. Macdonald was favorably impressed, and the 
result was that in 1884 three industrial schools were organized. At that 
time (1883) the majority of the people in the Territories were Catholic 
and so it was agreed that there should be two Catholic schools and one 
Protestant school. The points chosen were Lebret in the Qu’Appelle Val- 
ley, High River, Alberta and Battleford in Saskatchewan, the last named 
being a Protestant school. 


AT FORT WALSH: A LOST SHEEP. 


Father Hugonard told me that later on he was two years at Wood 
Mountain where Major Walsh was in charge. He heard that there was 
an interpreter who could talk Sioux, French, English, Latin and Greek 
and said to himself that a man who could do all that must be a Catholic. 
The man never came to the service. Father Hugonard was on the watch 
to meet him, and at last, one day he met him at the Barracks, and event- 
ually obtained from him the history of his life. He was a French Canad- 
ian who had been brought up to the priesthood in Montreal, and his name 
was La Riviee. He was now living in the camp of Sitting Bull with two 
squaws, and every morning he interpreted between Sitting Bull and Major 
Walsh. Father Hugonard said to him ‘Surely you do not intend to live 
like this for the rest of your days’’, and he replied “No, I don’t, but what 
ean I do’’? Father Hugonard urged him to change and the sooner the 
better; to which La Riviee replied that he could not change his mode of 
life then as it was winter but that he would do so in the spring. It was 
night when he left to go to his tepee and his squaws. There had been a big 
blizzard the day before and it was a mile or a mile and a half from the 
Barracks to his camp. The next day he did not appear as usual to in- 
terpret, and on sending to his tepee it was found he had not been home. 
There had been more snow, and no tracks were discernable. His squaws 
were not troubling about him thinking he had stayed at the police post 
because of the storm. Search was made for him for a week but not a 
trace of him was found. When the spring came—the spring in which 
La Riviee was going to change his mode of life, the crows were noticed 
flocking to a certain spot; and here his body was found half eaten by 
wolves and crows. 

Father Hugonard was anxious to carry the gospel to the Sioux, but 
Sitting Bull would not hear of it, and such was his authority that not one 
convert was made while he lived. After his death at Pine Ridge, Dakota, 
eighty were baptised by one priest, and the remainder subsequently be- 
came christianised. At Wood Mountain the Father was occupied with the 
half-breed population who were engaged in the hunt, while at least a 
hundred half-breed women lived in the shelter of the coulees. 


FATHER HUGONARD’S LAST BUFFALO. 


Father Hugonard said that the Indians at that time had very few 
horses or guns and they had to manage often to kill the buffalo without 
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these aids. It was in 1881 that he saw his last buffalo. He was coming from 
Wood Mountain to the Qu’Appelle Mission with some half-breeds. They 
had crossed Moose Jaw Creek, which they used to call Ka-wa-e-moo-tick 
or Crooked Stream and in which there was a gravelly ford which was 
always passable even at high water. They had to make a turn of ten 
miles in order to use this ford. The prairie had been burned, but when 
they got to the top of the hill from the ford they saw a few buffalo feed- 
ing on a patch of grass the flames had left. Joseph Delorme took after the 
buffalo on horseback and killed two bulls. The buffalo was not so good 
as in the fall, but they found some good pieces, heart, tongue and liver, 
and after eating dry meat all winter they enjoyed the fresh meat. Father 
Hugonard did not see any buffalo after that but he believed there were a 
few stragglers as late as 1884. 


THE GREY NUNS. 


Of the women pioneers none are entitled to greater honor, if as much, 
as the Grey Nuns. Sister Valade, with three colleagues arrived at Red 
River on June 21, 1844, after a continuous journey of fifty-nine days, but 
it is to Isle a la Crosse, in Saskatchewan that we will devote a few lines. 
On October 4, 1860, Bishop Grandin arrived at Isle a la Crosse with three 
Sisters, viz: Sisters Agnes, Pepin and Boucher ‘after a voyage of sixty- 
three days by river and by lake having met with an exceptionally great 
number of disappointments and difficulties and accidents of all sorts.” A 
mission and convent were established; but some seven years later on the 
first of March it was destroyed by fire. Bishop Grandin writing of this 
great misfortune said: “We had to stand helpless on the frozen lake, in 
view of that fiery furnace, which was destroying the fruits of yeers of 
labor and self-sacrifice. The heat had melted the snow so that we were 
standing in water, and not one of us had another stocking or shoe. Noth- 
ing whatever had been spared, not even a handkerchief to wipe away our 
tears.” But a new Orphanage sprang up, and was maintained till 1905 
when it had to be abandoned owing to the waters of the lake rising higher 
and higher till it was no longer safe. Father P. Duchanssois, O. M. f.. who 
has written a most interesting book about “The Greys” says that “the 
sisters of the community went away in tears, whilst the Indians, on their 
part, besought them not to abandon themselves and their children, and 
tried forcibly to prevent their departure. In 1909 Bishop Pascal wrote 
beseechingly to the Mother General. ‘The other nuns who came were 
not able to stay where your sisters lived for fifty years under less favor- 
able conditions. God Almighty seems to be telling us that the Grey Nuns 
of Montreal are par excellence the predestined missionary sisters of the 
North West, and that they alone are capable of filling posts demanding 
such self-sacrifice. In every likely quarter Father Grandin and I have 
used all our powers of persuasion in vain. No community is willing to 
accept. Dear Reverend Mother I appeal to you once more. The Indians 
remain inconsolable since you left. Your Sisters in the little cemetery 
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are calling you to come back and live and labor where they labored and 
died.’ With what feelings the letter was read we are not told. But this 
appeal was not in vain, though it invited to heroic acts. The Grey Nuns 
returned to the neighborhood of Isle a la Crosse. ‘This Mission so dear to 
us,’ one of them wrote, ‘is ours once more, to every one’s astonishment and 
edification, but at what a cost to us.’ Another site, however, was found 
thirty-five miles to the south, and the new convent, the successor and heir 
—of sacrifice—is called the Convent of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, 
Beauval, Lac la Ronge, Saskatchewan. Moreover it was found possible in 
1917 to establish a second convent at Isle a la Crosse itself.” 

The story of Father Duchanssois of the labors of the Grey Nuns in the 
Mackenzie and the farthest north, is one of almost incredible endurance 
and self-sacrifice. The activity of the Grey Nuns is not, however, confined 
to mission work. The establishment of the Grey Nuns Hospital at Regina, 
which has a very high standing and is indeed a public benefaction, shows 
that self-sacrifice can be combined with executive ability of the best. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


Mr. James Sutherland, an elder, authorized to baptize and marry, 
ministered to the needs of the Presbyterians in the Red River settlement 
from 1815 to 1818 when the North West Company refused to let him 
remain longer. For thirty-three years there was no Presbyterian minister 
whatever in the west, but in 1851 the Rev. John Black appeared on the 
scene. He labored alone till 1862, when he was joined by the Rev. James 
Nesbit. In 1866 Mr. Nesbit with missionary zeal, pushed out to the North 
Saskatchewan River, and founded an Indian mission where Prince Albert 
now stands. He is therefore, not only the pioneer Presbyterian minister 
in Saskatchewan but the founder of the city of Prince Albert. He died at 
his post in 1874. In 1870 the Manitoba Presbytery was formed simul- 
taneously with the erection of Manitoba into a province. It was organized 
with four ministers, viz: Messrs. Black, Nesbit, McNab and Fletcher. 
There were nine preaching stations. Manitoba College was established in 
1871 with the Rev. George Bryce, M. A., as its first professor. He was 
joined by the Rev. Thomas Hart in 1872. In 1884 the Presbytery was 
divided into three Presbyteries, which became four in 1885 and nine in 
1894. Principal Grant writing in 1900 had this to say about the long 
period in which the Highland Presbyterians of the Red River were without 
a pastor of their own faith and were ministered to by the Anglican church: 
“But though the Highlanders attended their ministrations, and were mar- 
ried and had their children baptized according to the Anglican mode, they 
clung to the memory of the church of their Fatherland. The simple forms, 
styled bald and cold by esthetical religionists had a singular charm for 
these spiritually-minded men, and they clung with extraordinary tenacity 
to the hope of some day seeing among them a minister of their own church. 
I know nothing of the kind in recent church history more touching than 
this fidelity, which no neglect and disappointments could chill. The Church 
of England had done more than its duty, but the Church of Scotland seemed 
deaf. At length the Canada Presbyterian church heard their cry and in 
1852 sent the Rev. John Black to minister to them. The Highlanders wel- 
comed Mr. Black with a Highland welcome. Their eyes saw the teacher 
they had longed to see. In one day three hundred left the Episcopal church 
without a reproach on the part of Bishop Anderson, and with no feelings 
in their heart for him save of gratitude and respect. Soon manse and 
schoolhouse and the stone church of Kildonan were built. The steeple rose 
into the air a sign seen from afar on the level prairie ever since.” 

ai pal 
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There are two kinds of missionary effort to be recorded—that to the 
Indians and that to the settlers. The Presbyterian church was served by 
two grand men as superintendent of missions, Drs. Robertson and Car- 
michael. 

THE STORY OF A PRESBYTERIAN MISSION FIELD. 


The following account of early mission work in south Saskatchewan 
(then known as East Assiniboia) may be taken as typical of the mission- 
ary service performed at that period all over the Northwest Territories 
by a band of devoted men, whose memory should be cherished by all suc- 
ceeding generations. There were few men so lost to their early training 
as not to welcome with open hand and heart the coming of the missionary 
into the settlement. He was generally a cheerful soul who took light- 
heartedly things as they came. If the accommodation was poor and the 
table scantily laden he knew it was the best possible under the circum- 
stances; and as a rule it may be said that he always left the people a little 
happier and better than he found them. We are indebted in the first 
place to the pen of the Rev. T. R. Scott and in the second, to the courtesy of 
the late Elder J. B. Preston, the pioneer merchant of Carnduff, for the sub- 
joined story. The reverend gentleman was for a number of years pastor at 
Oxbow; Mr. Preston died a few years ago at Carnduff full of years and 
honor. The story runs: 

Oxbow congregation consisting of two stations—Oxbow and Coldridge 
—is a part of what, since 1883, was known as the Alameda Mission Field. 
From 1883 to 1891, inclusive, missionaries were sent into this fieid by 
Queen’s College Missionary Society. During these years services were 
given for the summer months only. 

In the spring of 1883 Mr. John Hay—now Rev. John Hay, B. D., of 
Renfrew, Ont., came as the first missionary of any church to the Alameda 
Mission Field. Coming in from Brandon by horse and ox team in the early 
part of May, 1883, in company with Alex McLeod, now a lawyer in Morden, 
Manitoba, who took up a homestead near the international boundary line 
and a little west of the Manitoba boundary, Mr. Hay preached his first 
sermon in Mr. Donald Colquhoun’s tent about the middle of May. He 
learned that another missionary pioneer, Mr. Wm. Rochester, had pre- 
ceded him about a week to that same district, so these two stalwart, 
devoted men held a conference and dividec the land between them, the 
Manitoba boundary marking Mr. Rochester’s western limit, and Mr. Hay’s 
eastern limit. From this line Mr. Hay worked westward. When his field 
was arranged he began Sabbath work in the morning in a tent at Mrs. 
Porter’s, 4144 miles from Mr. McLeod’s, then went west 25 miles to Carn- 
duff to Jack Lee’s house, then 10 miles north to Tom King’s sod hut. The 
next Sunday he preached at a point 15 miles north of Alameda at Mor- 
row’s shanty, then at Mr. P. McDonald’s house at Alameda, then 12 or 14 
miles farther south at Mr. Grundy’s. His field touched on 36 townships 
and included a population of about 400—less than one person to every 
three square miles. 
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The following are the congregations and mission fields now (1909) 
within the original Alameda field: (1) Gainsboro, an augmented charge 
with church and manse in Gainsboro and a church at Winlaw. (2) Carie- 
vale, an augmented charge with manse. (3) Carnduff, a self-supporting 
charge with substantial brick church and good manse in the town and a 
church at Calvin in the north. (4) Glen Ewen, about to become an 
augmented charge with one church in town and another at Hope. (5) 
Oxbow, a self-sustaining charge with a comfortable manse, and a frame 
church since 1894, which the congregation has outgrown, and which has 
been replaced with a fine brick-veneer church, the cost of which was 
about $11,000. (6) Alameda, an augmented charge with a beautiful 
church. (7) Roscoe, to the south of Alameda, and (8) Dalesboro, to the 
north—student mission field—the latter having two churches. 

Mr. Hay’s regular trip every two weeks was 180 miles on the back of 
a pony. His last Sunday in the field was the last Sunday in September, 
1883. He then returned to Brandon via Deloraine and Souris. Thus 
was laid the foundation of the Presbyterian church in the district which 
had for its southern boundary the international boundary line, for its 
eastern boundary, the line dividing Manitoba from Assiniboia, and for 
its western and northern, the most distant settler’s shack or tent. 

The memory of the first missionary of any church to the district is still 
fresh in he minds of the early settlers. Presbyterians, Methodists, Angli- 
cans, Baptists and others, all memember with gratitude and claim as their 
own missionary, the “big man on the little pony,’ who came to them in 
their lonely isolation, with a pleasant smile, a warm hand-shake and 
cheery words, and pointed them to the One whom he was seeking to serve 
and imitate—the One who went about doing good. 

In 1884 Mr. Arpad Govan—now (1909) Rev. Arpad Govan, B. A., 
of Glengary County, Ontario—was in charge of the Alameda mission 
field. He left Kingston for his field early in May, going by way of Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, and thence to Winnipeg, thence to Brandon by regular 
train, and thence westward as far as Moosomin by construction train. 
From Moosomin he took stage and after three days reached Alameda, 
stage fare for himself and trunk $13.00. It was Mr. Govan’s first mis- 
sion-field, and the quality of his work was such as we might expect in 
one who would afterwards hold for so long such an important charge as 
that of Williamstown in Glengary County. 

Mr. Govan covered the same ground as his predecessor Mr. Hay. He 
found the settlers mostly in six groups, in each of which a preaching 
station had been established the previous year. On one Sunday he 
preached at Morrow’s shack 15 miles north of Alameda in the morning, 
at Alameda in the afternoon, and Boscurvis in the evening. The next 
Sunday’s work was morning service at Winlaw at Colquhoun’s, afternoon 
in Carnduff and evening at Mr. Dill’s to the north. The first Sunday after- 
noon he was in the field he officiated at the first funeral that had been held 
in the field. A little child had died north of Alameda, and when the 
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little form was lowered into the tiny grave and the parents’ hearts were 
stricken with grief and loneliness the missionary sought to comfort them 
with the believers’ hope. Mr. Govan left his field in October, repaid Dr. 
Robertson $100 loaned him in spring to purchase outfit, having managed 
to sell horse and saddle for what they cost him, and returned to resume 
his college work at Queen’s. 

In the spring of 1885 Mr. Jas. Buchanan, subsequently Rev. Jas. Bu- 
chanan, M. D., a missionary to the Bhils of India, was sent out by Queen’s 
College Missionary Society to the field. Mr. Buchanan had the “misfor- 
tune” of having to leave his trunk containing his books at the railway 
station, as there was not room for them on the stage. A week passed and 
another, and another, and he and his books were still separated. He had 
with him but one book, his Bible. When in the fall of the year on his 
return to College he told the Missionary Association of Queen’s about 
his experience in the mission field it was clear to all that he did not regard 
as a misfortune his being left for weeks with the Bible as his only book. 

Mr. J. B. Preston, one of the very earliest settlers in the Carnduff 
district, with whom Mr. Buchanan “batched,”’ told the writer recently 
that he often found the missionary “on his knees” in the shack. His 
Bible and “his knees” explain as nothing else can do, that sunny counte- 
nance that insured a hearty welcome in every shack and home, and that 
solicitude for the spiritual good of the settlers that overcame every bar- 
rier, and spoke without embarrassing or embarrassment to the heart of 
the ‘‘bachelors” who were laying the foundations for future society. 
No missionary in the district got nearer to his people and was more 
beloved by them, or perhaps gave more help to them in the things that 
matter most, than the one who for weeks had but one book to read and 
but one Person to whom to appeal. 

In the spring of 1886 Mr. Orr Bennet, now the Rev. Orr Bennet, B. A., 
of Almonte, Ont., came as missionary to the field. He came in by way of 
Moosomin, where he purchased a pony and rode to Alameda by the stage 
trail which was reckoned at 100 miles. He covered the distance in two 
days. The nearest railway station and the nearest doctor were at 
Moosomin. 

Mr. Bennet’s preaching points were Dalesboro (Mr. Watson’s house), 
Alameda and Boscurvis, on one Sunday, the distance between the extreme 
points via Alameda being 32 miles. The next Sunday, the appointments 
were Mr. Sweet’s house, south of Carnduff about six miles, and Workman. 
From Alameda to Workman was about 40 miles. The families under the 
missionary’s care extended far beyond the extreme points mentioned, 
viz: Dalesboro and Workman. Among these were two families living 
six miles south of the international boundary line. Mr. Bennet says 
“one hundred miles from a railway and oxen, meant pretty nearly banish- 
ment for the most of the settlers. But they were, in the main, rugged, 
plucky fellows who settled there with the expectation of cultivating 
patience. The few women who were scattered through the settlement 
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were even pluckier than the men, as the solitariness of their narrower life 
was more keenly felt by them. A season of drought following one of 
destructive frost, tested the hardihood of the settlers to the utmost. The 
maximum price of the wheat at Brandon, 120 miles away, was 45 cents 
per bushel. Weren’t these factors to educate a man in pluck?” 

It was to persons in such straits as these that the missionary sought to 
bring a message of sympathy and cheer, pointing them to those things 
that neither frost nor drought can touch. The patience and courage of 
these people were rewarded by prosperity in future years. 

During the summers of 1887 and 1888, Mr. J. A. Sinclair was mission- 
ary in this field. His name is still a household word in the homes of the 
early settlers. Mr. Sinclair was a very aggressive missionary. He felt 
that God had given him a message, and that it was his duty to proclaim 
it. Special evangelistic services were held and several date the change 
in their life from the time of those services. His energy and devotion in 
this mission field were a forecast of his coming services as a settled min- 
ister of the church, and later as a missionary to the Klondike and later 
still in the Regina Industrial School, where his career suddenly closed as 
the result of an operation for appendicitis, and left a very wide circle of 
friends to mourn the loss of one who had inspired them to the higher 
things. 

In 1889 Mr. Binnie, now Rev. James Binnie, M. A., B. D., of Tweedie, 
Ontario, was the Alameda missionary. He left Kingston for his mission 
field on April 29, 1889, and traveled aiong with D. R. Drummond, J. F. 
Scott, and E. G. Walker, who were also enroute for the western fields. 
He and Mr. Scott arrived at Deloraine and were met there by Mr. D. 
Munro, afterwards for many years minister at Point Douglas, Winnipeg. 
Mr. Binnie and Mr. Scott reached Sourisford May 6th, where they were 
met and entertained by the Rev. Mr. Brown, a minister of the Presby- 
terian church. Mr. Binnie reached Carnduff on Wednesday morning, Mr. 
Scott remaining at Winlaw, the centre of the field to which he had been 
appointed for the summer. Thus the field originally covered by Mr. Hay 
had become two fields in 1889, and was in 1909 eight congregations and 
mission fields. 

When Mr. Binnie reached the scene of his labors for the summer, he 
wrote in his diary: “I am inspired by the prairie. I glance into the 
future and see a land of happy and industrious people, thickly settled, 
and diversified by groves, and towns and cities; everywhere beautiful 
churches, commodious schools and industrious, God-fearing people pos- 
sessing the land.” In 1908, Mr. Binnie visited the west, attended the 
General Assembly in Winnipeg and accompanied the pastor of Oxbow 
congregation to the scene of his labors of nineteen years before and was 
delighted to see so much of his early vision realized. His preaching 
points were for one Sunday, Sweet’s, Carnduff and Dill’s, and for the next. 
Boscurvis, Henderson’s and Alameda. 

Sunday, September 15th, was his last Sunday in the field. Rev. Mr. 
Geddes was with him and dispensed communion at Boscurvis and Ala- 
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meda. Mr. Gavin Middleton, one of the most devout men in the field, 
and who was a warm sympathetic friend of all missionaries, drove Mr. 
Binnie the following morning to Carnduff with his ox team, bade the 
missionary goodby and returned to his home, and the missionary to his 
college work at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 

Mr. D. Cameron was the Alameda missionary during the summer of 
1890. With the strength of a giant, physical and mental, with the inno- 
cence of a child and with unabating devotion and zeal, he won the 
respect and esteem of all who had eyes to discern real merit. No one in 
the field could toss the saber, pitch the shoulder stone or throw the hammer 
so far as he, and his pulpit utterances were none the less fervent, the 
services none the less well attended, and the pastoral visits none the less 
welcome and helpful on that account. It did not. matter to him that the 
wheels of the missionary cart were not mates, that one had done duty on 
a horse rake and the other on an antiquated buggy, so long as they 
enabled him to reach his preaching points at the proper hour on Sunday, 
and the shacks and homes of the people on his pastoral rounds during the 
week. And when during the following summer the news spread that 
Dan Cameron was dead, a gloom that seemed unwilling to lift settled upon 
the mission field and upon the hearts of his fellow students. It was 
hard to realize that a life so beautiful, so useful and so full of promise 
could be so soon cut off. 

From the early part of May, 1891, till the end of September the 
missionary in charge of the Alameda mission field was T. R. Scott, the 
present writer. He came in from Moosomin by stage to Alameda, and had 
just ten cents in his pocket after paying nine dollars’ stage fare for 
himself and his trunk. He had a very hospitable and comfortable home 
with Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Heaslip, on their farm, about three-quarters of a 
mile south of Alameda church. The preaching appointments were Bier- 
wirth’s, about six miles south of Carnduff, Hope and Boscurvis one Sun- 
day, and Alameda and Auburn on the next, with occasional services at 
Dill’s station, north of Carnduff, and during the latter part of the summer, 
services were held in the railway construction camps. A Sabbath School 
was conducted at Hope, Boscurvis and Auburn, and a Bible class taught 
at Alameda. 

The pony, cart and harness were the property of the Missionary 
Society of the college, and were all sadly out of repair when they and 
the missionary first met. “The pony was not fit to carry or draw me, yet 
I had no other means of getting about, except on foot. Each trip about 
my field left me exhausted, the cause I afterwards found to be sympathy 
for my poor pony. I read in Psalm 46 the words ‘God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.’ Surely this applied to my case. 
Surely I was in trouble and in need of this promised help: no adequate 
means of getting over my field and my strength becoming less at each 
trip. My trouble was told out in simplicity to Him who knows and 
cares. A calm assurance came over me that my prayer was heard and 
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that relief was coming. I had no money to buy either pony, harness or 
cart. I asked no one for help except One. In a very short time I was 
riding in a fine new cart, with a new set of harness, behind an excellent 
pony. The harness and cart were a gift to the Missionary Association by 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Sproule, who in many ways gave sympathy and sub- 
stantial aid to the missionaries laboring in the field. From then until the 
close of the term I was able to overtake the work with comfort and free- 
dom hitherto unknown. I returned to college after the last Sunday in 
September with very warm feelings towards my western mission field. 
A request from the field was sent early the following spring asking me 
to return and resume the work after my graduation from college. As I 
had made no plans for my future, so far as choosing a place was con- 
cerned, I accepted the invitation and received the appointment as the 
first ordained missionary to the Alameda Mission Field.” 

From June 2, 1892, till July 27, 1899, the status of the field was that 
of an Ordained Mission Field. Railway construction work had been done 
in 1891 from Melita west to Oxbow. The rails were laid after. the mis- 
sionary had returned to college and Oxbow became the terminus of the 
railway till the following summer. Oxbow thus became the home of the 
missionary in the summer of 1892, and the centre of the mission field. At 
this town the missionary and his bride arrived on June 2, 1892, from 
Toronto, completing their wedding trip on a construction train from 
Melita. 

Work began at once, and on June 28rd, the first Board of Managers 
of the congregation of Oxbow was elected at a meeting of the congregation, 
called for the purpose. The Board consisted of the following members: Mr. 
Robert Sproule, Sr., Mr. Hugh Wallace, Dr. A. B. Harris, Mr. G. W. 
Hyde, for three years, Mr. W. A. Greer for two years, Mr. S. Sproule, 
for one year. One-third were to retire each year, but would be eligible 
for re-election. 

On July 20, 1892, at Alameda, at a meeting of the congregation, the 
following Board of Managers was elected: Mr. H. Wheeler, Mr. J. J. 
Heaslip, Mr. John Young, for three years; Mr. Jas. McCaughy, John 
Deyell, for two years, Mr. D. McKnight, for one year. One-third were 
to retire each year, but would be eligible for re-election. 

At the same meeting it was decided to introduce the Presbyterian 
Hymnal into our public worship. 

On May 19, 1892, I was licensed by Toronto Presbytery to preach the 
Gospel, and on September 14, 1892, I was ordained at Regina, at a meet- 
ing of the Regina Presbytery. At the meeting the presbytery also gave 
leave to the congregation to elect elders and ordain them at Oxbow and 
Alameda. On October 16, 1892, ballots electing elders were handed in, 
and on October 23rd, the result was announced from the pulpit, H. Wal- 
lace, G. W. Hyde, and S. Sproule being elected. On October 30th, announce- 
ment was made from the pulpit that the elders would be ordained at the 
morning service, November 13th. On that date the elders were ordained 
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at the morning service in the Orange hall, by the pastor, acting under the 
authority of the Presbytery of Regina. On November 21, 1892, the first 
session meeting was held at Mr. Hyde’s, in the station house, which then 
consisted of a car. Mr. Hyde was appointed clerk and the day for our 
first communion was set for December 11th, next, and preparatory serv- 
ice for the Friday afternoon previous. At the session meeting on De- 
cember 9th, at the preparatory service thirty persons were admitted into 
church fellowship by certificate, and fifteen on profession of faith. On 
December 11th, the first communion service of our church was held in 
the Orange hall, Oxbow, at three p. m., when thirty-five members sat 
down at the Lord’s table. On June 7, 1893, our session suffered bereave- 
ment, when Mr. H. Wallace was removed from us by death. From that 
date until the fall of 1897, the session at Oxbow. consisted of Rev. T. R. 
Scott, moderator, Mr. G. W. Hyde and Mr. 8. Sproule. Elders were 
elected also at Alameda, viz: H. Wheeler, J. J. Heaslip and John Deyell. 
These were ordained on December 11, 1892, at eleven o’clock service. We 
recognized that for presbytery purposes there was but one session, but for 
practical work of the church, the Alameda elders with the moderator, 
attended to matters in the Alameda station, and the Oxbow elders, with 
the moderator, attended to those of the Oxbow station. Thus, except when 
a joint meeting of the elders was deemed necessary for special cases, 
the oversight of the Oxbow congregation was taken by the moderator and 
Messrs. G. W..Hyde and S. Sproule from June 7, 1893, when Mr. Wallace 
died, till the fall of 1897 when Mr. R. Sproule, Sr., and Mr. A. Riddell 
were ordained as elders and became members of the session. 

On May 9, 1900, certificate of disjunction was sent to Mr. S. Sproule, 
at Vernon, B. C., whither he and his family had moved. On April 17, 
1902, Mr. G. W. Hyde received his certificate as he had moved to Arden, 
Man. And on December 9, 1905, Mr. R. Sproule received his certificate 
at Kelowna, B. C., whither he and his family had moved some time pre- 
viously. On April 5, 1903, Mr. W. A. Greer and Mr. E. Crossley were 
ordained elders of the Oxbow congregation and became members of the 
Oxbow session. By the removal of Mr. S. Sproule, Mr. G. W. 
Hyde and Mr. R. Sproule, Sr., to other parts, the session was reduced in 
number to three besides the moderator, and it was felt that the congre- 
gation should be more fully represented in the session. So, on July 18, 
1909, ballots were handed in electing three new elders, who were duly 
ordained and inducted into office on August 8th, following. The names 
of the three new elders were Mr. R. F. Burnett, Mr. J. K. Buelly and Mr. 
M. McMurchy. So, at the present time, September, 1909, the session is 
composed of the following members: Rev. J. Russell, moderator, Messrs. 
A. Riddell, W. A. Greer, E. Crossley, R. F. Burnett, M. MecMurchy and 
J. K. Buelly. 

From the beginning of the work in Oxbow, in June, 1892, the con- 
gregation felt the need of a “church home,” and as time went on the need 
was more deeply felt. On May 22, 1893, a meeting of the congregation was 
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called to hear the report of the building committee, appointed some time 
previously. At this meeting a plan of a church, prepared by T. T. Thomp- 
son, a member of the congregation, was presented and approved. But 
difficulties, owing to the scarcity of funds, hindered the progress of the 
work and it was not until August 6, 1894, that the congregation at a pub- 
lic meeting, decided unanimously ‘“‘to proceed with the building of a 
church, unless the committee in canvassing the congregation, found in- 
superable difficulties.”” The committee appointed to canvass the congrega- 
tion consisted of the following: Rev. T. R. Scott, convener, Messrs. T. T. 
Thompson, E. Crossley, W. A. Greer, G. W. Hyde, R. Sproule, Sr., Jos. 
Darragh, Thos. Ewen and Dr. A. B. Harris. Before the impact of that 
committee difficulties that seemed insuperable gave way and _ building 
operations went on apace. The church and manse board loaned $500, 
some friends at a distance sent subscriptions, and many in the congrega- 
tion responded nobly to the committee’s appeal, almost all meeting that 
appeal with sympathy and material help. So, on December 9, 1894, Rev. 
Dr. Robertson, superintendent of missions, opened the new church and 
gave such addresses as only he could give. 

We have now traced the history of a pioneer mission field from its 
inception, when, a hundred miles from a railroad, services were held in sod 
shanties and shacks, to the time when twelve years afterwards a sub- 
stantial brick church was erected in a thriving village situated on a 
branch railroad. We are sure that not only our own thanks, but those 
of many of our readers will be given to the Rev. T. R. Scott for placing 
on the record this illuminating story of Christian endeavor, and social 
service in the face of a remoteness and hardship which it is a little diffi- 
cult to realize in these more advanced days. 


REY. DR. HUGH M’KAY OF ROUND LAKE MISSION. 


The Rev. Hugh McKay of Round Lake Mission is the Father Hugonard 
of the Presbyterians, for like his Catholic contemporary he has devoted 
his life to the education of the Indian youth, while at the same time doing 
valuable church work. His devotion and self-sacrifice have gained him 
the admiration and appreciation of all and it is good to know that he is 
still with us. A request for certain information brought the writer the 
following communication which we are proud to be able to lay before 
our readers. We call special attention to the part in which he speaks 
of his brave and successful effort to keep the Crooked Lake Indians from 
the warpath in the rebellion of ’85. 

He writes: 

“In 1884 the Presbyterian church was anxious to establish a mission 
among the Indians of Crooked Lake Agency. I was appointed missionary 
and located at east end of Round Lake on a spot that was at one time 
occupied as a trading post by H. B. C. There was a legend among the 
Indians that the man who had charge of the post had long hair, wore a 
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blanket and short skirts and had a book he called God’s Book. The old 
sites of the fort and buildings are still visible. We found these Indians 
very poor. 

“We received $600 from the church and with this money erected 
buildings, and in the early winter gathered in about 20 pupils and began 
school. We engaged the service of Jacob Bear as assistant and his good 
wife as matron and spent a very profitable time during the winter. We 
saw much of the poverty of the people. One evening we heard a call from 
over the river; going with the boat to their assistance we brought over 
two women and five or six children. They stood trembling about the stove, 
their garments fit only for a summer day, the little bare legs with mocca- 
sins only and the women with thin tattered blankets. Those women, 
Canadian women—why do they suffer thus. 

“During the winter, 1883-4, the Chief Loudvoice died and the whole 
camp was in sorrow. The people left their log houses in the valley and 
moved out upon the open prairie. Being anxious to know how they did 
I went up to spend a night with them. Visited all the homes, little cotton 
tents and the thermometer 40 below zero—chose the tent of the Chief 
Ochapoase and asked permission to stay for the night which was granted. 
The fire was kept up until midnight and then the people lay down to 
sleep, each one rolled up in his blanket. I noticed the youngest of the 
family, a little boy about 10 years of age, trying to sleep on the frozen 
ground—for some time he sleeps, then uneasy, gathers up his feet, com- 
plains of the cold, sleeps again, then sits up and stirs the coals; and I 
wondered how that boy could sleep. I saw his bare body trying to gather 
a little heat from the remains of the fire and then go back and repeat the 
story. I saw through the fold of the tent the bright stars quivering through 
the frosty air and my heart was sore and my eyes were filled with tears 
as I asked myself the question why do Canadian boys thus suffer? I 
found the Indians dissatisfied, saying it was not thus before the white 
man came. I found also an unkind feeling because of what happened in 
the previous winter. Goose Lake Indians were hard up and some of the 
older people, starving, came to the agency asking for flour which was 
refused ; they broke the door and took the flour and then when threatened, 
shut themselves up in a log house near where the Catholic school is at 
present, placing a rope about the building at a short distance and in- 
formed the company of police that came to arrest them that passing this 
rope meant death—the officers of the law thought it best not to pass the 
rope, but try some other way. 

“T heard many stories during the winter about the dissatisfaction of 
the Indians, like this: ‘at the treaty we heard sweet words, they were like 
sugar in my mouth we were to have a good time, we were promised, but 
the promises were not fulfilled, my ears are stopped with lies and I can’t 
hear now.’ Old Mr. Gaddie said the Indians are boiling, boiling everywhere 
they are not satisfied. I was, however, not a little surprised that a report 
came in March that there was a rebellion and that some white people 
had been killed. 
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“The Indians came and took their children away. I asked ‘why do 
you take them away?’ They replied, ‘there is trouble and if the Indians 
from the north find our children in a white man’s house it might not be 
well for them or for us.’ Jacob and his wife having no more work to do 
went to his home. I need not say that I felt uneasy. 

“Driving out one day to Broadview which was 20 miles distance, found 
the town very much excited. An engine with steam up and three coaches 
ready to take away the people on the approach of danger. After dinner 
and getting supplies I prepared to go back. My friends however in town 
thought such a thing was foolish. ‘You are throwing your life away.’ I 
thought however, that I could have some influence with Chief Ochapoase. 
It was dark when I heard in the distance the drum drum of the War 
Dance. Hitching my pony in a bluff I walked about a mile and stood look- 
ing down into a smal] ravine; I saw the camp fires of many lodges and 
the large tent from which came the wild song and the beating of the drum. 

“T need not tell you that I felt a peculiar sensation in the back of my 
neck, but I thought that if they knew who was approaching in the dark 
they would do me no harm, and as.some of them often during the winter 
heard me sing at the mission, “There’s a land that is fairer than day,’ I 
sang going down the hill. The tent was filled and as I looked in the chief 
saw me and said ‘Satum’ (come here), and I sat by his side. Then we 
heard about the number of soldiers that were being killed and soon the 
Indians from the north would be here. 

“The chief said, ‘The white people tell us that 500 soldiers went up 
past Broadview, but we don’t believe them. We never saw more than 60 
at one time, where would they got 500’? 

“After telling them about the strength of the army, it’s big guns and 
formidable implements of war and the folly of a few Indians going out 
with shot guns, and the sad state of the camp when the Indians would not 
return, the weeping of women and children because the husbands and 
fathers had been shot down in battle, the old Chief said, ‘I do not wish to 
go; it is the young men that wish to go. I would rather stay at home and 
plant potatoes.’ The Indians thanked me for my message and I was not 
afraid when I went up the hill on my return.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
ANGLICAN. 


The first clergyman in the Red River settlement was the Rev. John 
West who was sent out by the Hudson’s Bay Company, and who was its 
chaplain as well as being a missionary of the English Church Missionary 
Society. This was in 1820, two years after the arrival in the settlement 
of the Catholic missionary the Rev. Father Provencher. About two miles 
from Fort Garry he built a little wooden church and established a school. 
This little church was the precursor of St. John’s Cathedral, and the school 
of St. John’s College. On his way into the country via Hudson Bay he 
procured two Indian youths whom he brought down to Red River in his 
canoe. One of these he named Henry Budd, after an old Rector whose 
curate he had been in England. Henry Budd was a clever young fellow 
and he became the first native Indian clergyman. When the first Indian 
mission in the interior was established in 1840 on the Saskatchewan River 
Henry Budd was in charge as catechist. After three years’ good work 
Mr. West returned to England and his place was filled in 1829 by the 
Rev. David Jones, another C. M. S. missionary. Other missionaries fol- 
lowed among whom may be named Archdeacons Cochrane, Hunter and 
Cowley. About 1844 Chief Factor Leith left a large bequest to the 
church. <A decree of the Court of Chancery was made to the effect that 
the best way to use the bequest was to establish a Bishopric, and in 1849 
the Crown nominated as Bishop of Rupert’s Land the Rev. David An- 
derson, a scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. On the day of his arrival 
via Hudson Bay, the Rev. Mr. McCallum, who was conducting the original 
school as a high school, died, and the Bishop at once took charge of the 
school. Among the pupils was John Norquay, a future premier of Mani- 
toba. The new bishopric was of incredible extent, embracing the great 
rivers of the Arctic circle. Under Bishop Anderson missions were ex- 
tended, one of them being in the Yukon among the Tukuth Indians, which 
was established and served by Archdeacon Robert McDonald, a scholar of 
St. John’s College. Bishop Anderson resigned in 1864 and was succeeded 
by Dr. Machray, Fellow and Dean of Sidney College, Cambridge, who 
was consecrated in June, 1865. 

At this time the diocese had eighteen clergymen, among them being 
the Rev. William Carpenter Bompas, afterwards Bishop of Moosonee, who 
was in the Mackenzie River country. Of this gentleman Father Petito 
gave the following description in writing to his ecclesiastical superiors 
announcing the arrival of the rival missionary. Father Petito said :— 
“He (Mr. Bompas) is endowed with an angelical mien, a celestial look, 
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a voice that seems honeyed and cooing, and also an innate science. He 
reads the Bible in Greek and burns with an ardent zeal, being persuaded 
that he has received the special mission of withdrawing the poor Indians 
from the clutches of the priests. So far the natives do not mind him be- 
cause he has arrived without his baggage, but behold he is to receive in a 
few months ten or twelve bales of goods, and one box of remedies weigh- 
ing 120 pounds. That, more than the Greek or his cloth is likely to turn 
the heads of our redskins if the Almighty or the Blessed Virgin do not help 
us.” 

St. John’s College had been allowed to lapse. Bishop Machray re- 
vived it, and the Rev. John McLean, of King’s College Aberdeen, an old 
friend of the Bishop’s, came out as its Warden and Archdeacon of Assini- 
boia. In 1871 Bishop Machray went to England and arranged with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for the division of his tremendous diocese into 
four, the three new dioceses to be Mcosonee, Athabasca and Saskatchewan; 
and in 1873 those dioceses came into being. Archdeacon John McLean 
was appointed Bishop of Saskatchewan. For Moosonee and Athabasca 
the Church Missionary Society provided stipends, but Bishop McLean, 
who was a man of great zeal and energy, raised the endowment for Sas- 
katchewan. Bishop McLean died universally mourned in 1886. Emmanuel 
College will always remain as a monument to Bishop McLean. Now 
affiliated with the University of Saskatchewan, it was first established at 
Prince Albert in 1879. The Bishop placed great importance on having 
native assistance both in church and school, and the College has certainly 
been a great blessing to the north country. Altogether the late Bishop 
raised endowment funds amounting to $90,000. It was not till 1889 that 
the Rev. William Cyprian Pinkham was appointed Bishop of Saskatche- 
wan and Calgary. 

In 1883 the diocese of Qu’Appelle embracing Assiniboia was formed, 
its first Bishop being the Hon. and Rev. Adelbert Anson. There was 
then only one clergyman in the district, the Rev. J. P. Sergeant, who 
was subsequently for many years Dean of Qu’Appelle, and who passed 
away universally honored and regretted. It is doubtful whether Bishop 
Anson was in every respect precisely the type of ecclesiastic most suited 
to a new and extremely democratic country. A son of the Earl of Lich- 
field, he was an aristocrat and never wholly forgot it. He was a pro- 
nounced High Churchman and this was a stumbling block to many, but 
he was an able, conscientious and worthy administrator, and his English 
connections enabled him to obtain much needed help, while his private 
means put him in a position to spend his small stipend of $1,500 a year 
for the benefit of the work he had to do. He established a College at 
Qu’Appelle and was energetic in other ways. When on his consecration 
the Bishop asked for helpers, six men responded, and in four years there 
were fifty-four preaching stations ministered to by thirteen clergy. By 
1892 there were twenty-four churches, and in that year the Bishop re- 
signed and returned to England. Up to his death, however, he retained 
a lively interest in the Diocese and a society known as the Qu’Appelle 


DR. HARDING, THE LORD BISHOP OF QU’APPELLE 


On one of his numerous and varied journeys previous to his elevation 
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Society rendered from time to time valued help to the mission diocese. 
Dr. Anson was succeeded by Dr. Burn, a very devoted and saintly man 
who died suddenly after laboring assiduously for two years and gaining 
the affection of all with whom he came in contact. 

Dr. Grisdale, Dean of Rupert’s Land, succeeded Dr. Burn, and a man 
more suited to the needs of the Diocese could not well have been chosen. 
From 1896 to 1911 Bishop Grisdale held the reins of office with genial 
capable hands, and his big red-grizzled beard became a very familiar 
and welcome feature. He had seen service as a missionary in India, and 
still had a big white pith helmet. The writer was present at a social 
gathering at Carievale on the American boundary where the Bishop 
met the parishioners of Gainsboro parish, of which the present Canon 
Pratt was then the Vicar. There was a luncheon to start with in the 
schoolhouse, to which the farmers’ and villagers’ wives brought baskets 
of good cheer. There was no program and the afternoon was spent in 
social intercourse. It was a very warm day and the schoolhouse was on 
the bare prairie. The writer with two or three farmers sat at the shady 
side of the building with our backs to the wall chatting and smoking. 
The Bishop was an inveterate smoker and presently he came out, stood 
smoking in the shade and teiling amusing stories, of which he had an 
inexhaustible number. He presented a somewhat incongruous, but entirely 
dignified appearance, with his gaiters and black episcopal garb surmounted 
by the famous pith helmet. On the last occasion on which he came out 
for his smoke the strip of shade had narrowed so that he had to stand 
close up to us; it grew narrower and the Bishop got closer to the wall; then 
quite-close, and then he slid gently down on his hunkers with his back 
to the wall like the rest of us. Whether an English Bishop in black 
gaiters and a pith helmet was ever seen before sitting on the grass with 
his back to the wall smoking a bull-dog brier we cannot say, but we do 
know that the good Bishop achieved this unepiscopal feat without any 
loss of dignity. After tea an open air meeting was held. The school 
stoop was now in the shade, and was the platform. The women were 
seated on the school benches and the men and boys and girls were seated 
or lying on the grass. The Vicar presided and the writer made some 
remarks in which he spoke of the Bishop’s great fitness to preside over 
such a diocese as that of Qu’Appelle. In the course of a most fatherly 
and friendly address the Bishop said in part: ‘The first Bishop of 
Qu’Appelle was a scholar and aristocrat; the second Bishop was a scholar 
and a saint. I am neither an aristocrat, a scholar or a saint. I com- 
menced life as a.poor boy in the town of Bolton in Lancashire and I can 
get as vexed as the next man when I have a difficulty with my shirt 
collar, and perhaps there is something after all in what our good friend 
has said about my fitness for the office I hold among you”. Then he paid 
a tribute to Mrs. Grisdale, the sincerity of which brought a lump into 
his throat and a mist to his eyes. This gathering remains in my mind 
as the rmhost truly social gathering I have even known, and it could not 
have been what it was but for the good Bishop’s faculty of entering heartily 
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into the pleasures and griefs of his people and causing them to feel thor- 
oughly at home with him. 

Dr. Harding, the present Bishop, has administered the Diocese since 
1911, and probably in no Diocese in Canada has there been greater har- 
mony and less friction. In the late ’80s he was curate of St. George’s 
Cathedral, Kingston, Ont., and he had been in “journeyings often”. For 
some years he was Vicar of Brandon and from there he became the Mis- 
sionary Archdeacon of Qu’Appelle. The pioneer aspects of clerical life 
are not altogether obliterated in the Diocese. In 1923 Bishop Harding held 
a confirmation in the northeastern part of the Diocese. He traveled about 
fifty miles by rail, continued it on a Ford, then on horse back, then in a 
buggy and finally completed the journey by walking a mile or so on foot. 


TRIBUTE BY PRINCIPAL GRANT. 


Unstinted praise of the work of one denomination by another is not 
of too frequent occurrence, and when such praise is rendered it may be 
accepted as being thoroughly deserved. The late Principal Grant of 
Queen University, Kingston, alluding to the work of the Anglican clergy 
in the early days of Manitoba wrote: ‘‘Too much praise can hardly be 
given to the Church of England and especially when its zeal is compared 
with the inactivity of the Scottish Church. True the Scottish Church 
puts in the plea of ignorance as its defense, and the fact that the petition 
of the Kildonan settlers for a minister sent home through the Hudson’s 
Bay Company came back in a year or two in a butter tub throws a signifi- 
cant light on the subject. At any rate Anglican missionaries did come, 
and they were good men. Not confining themselves to the white popula- 
tion of the Red River, they devoted their attention to the English speaking 
half-breeds wherever a nucleus of them was to be found, and also to the 
Indians as far north as the forts on the frozen shores of Hudson Bay, 
and the unutterably lonely posts on the far distant Mackenzie River. 
They built churches and schools and formed congregations. Previous to 
the passing of the Manitoba School Law in 1871 almost all the schools 
which existed within and beyond the province were and had been from 
the first in connection with the Anglican Missionary Society or by grants 
from the Diocesan Fund. This fund being small, grants could not be 
made in every case of need, and in not a few cases the clergymen, unable 
to get assistance, voluntarily undertook the laborious duties of school 
teaching in addition to their proper work. 

Bishop McLean, of Saskatchewan, underwent great labor in enlisting 
the sympathies of his church, both in England and Canada, on behalf 
of his Diocese. Preaching, lecturing and raising money wherever he went 
he raised an endowment for his Bishopric, built Emmanuel College at 
Prince Albert and secured the salaries of several missionaries and cate- 
chists for his Diocese. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
METHODIST. 


The Catholic, Presbyterian and Anglican missionaries came to the 
plains by way of the Red River Settlement, but the Methodists entered 
by the gateway of the Hudson Bay and Norway House at the head of 
Lake Winnipeg. The first missionaries were sent by the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists of Engiand in 1840 to Norway House, viz: Messrs. Barnley, Mason 
and Rundle, and we have it on the authority of the famous John Mac- 
Dougall that Mr. Rundle was the first to penetrate into the Saskatchewan 
and Edmonton country. The three named were followed by James Evans, 
Thomas Hulburt and Peter Jacobs, from the Missionary Society of Can- 
ada. Five stations were opened, viz: Norway House, Moose Factory, 
Edmonton House, Lac la Pluie and Pic Lake. To Mr. Evans belongs the 
credit of reducing the Cree language to syllabic characters. A remark- 
able missionary was Henry Steinhauer, an Indian of high character and 
achievement. He attracted the notice of Rev. Wm. Chase, of Rice Lake, 
Ontario, and a Mr. Henry Steinhauer paid the expense of his education 
at Victoria College. Dr. Norman Black in his excellent work pays a high 
tribute to the work of the Methodist church in the west from the year 
1840 up to and after the settlement of the country, and we must be con- 
tent to endorse his encomiums without going in detail over the ground 
he has traversed. We have found, however, the story of the incoming 
of the Rev. John MacDougall and his father into the west so interesting 
that we cannot refrain from devoting some space to its recital. 

The name MacDougall will be an inspiration in Western Methodism 
for many long years to come. George Millward MacDougall in the forties 
and fifties was a trader in furs and fish and sundries at Owen Sound, 
and was also a Methodist local preacher. His mind was bent on missionary 
work, and after he was married and a father he entered a Methodist 
College and became an ordained minister. In 1860 there were two Metho- 
dist missionaries in the far west, the Rev. Mr. Steinhauer and the Rev. 
Thomas Woolsey. The former, a married man of capacity and devotion 
was eminently suited to his work as an Indian missionary. Mr. Woolsey 
on the other hand was physically a weakling and temperamentally ill-fitted 
for any kind of roughing it, but he was a man of high character and did 
the best he could under his disabilities. He was a bachelor. For years 
he appeared on the minutes of the Eastern Conference as Thomas Woolsey, 
Edmonton House, Rocky Mountains. 

a91 
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Mr. George MacDougall after some service in the East was appointed 
to the mission at Norway House, Lake Winnipeg, and proceeded thither, 
accompanied by his wife and family. His son, John, who was destined 
to carry the missionary banner in the West for many long and fruitful 
years after his father had passed over under tragic circumstances, was 
at that time sixteen years old, a strong, wiry, athletic youth who excelled 
at all kinds of manly exercises. This was in 1860. Mr. MacDougall 
was chairman of the district, which included the stations of the western 
missionaries, and in 1862 Mr. MacDougall visited his two colleagues, and 
his son John participated in the journey, although they started on dif- 
ferent routes. John, now 18, proceeded by way of the Saskatchewan 
River, while his father went to Fort Garry first and then came across 
country on horseback to Fort Carlton, where his son was awaiting him. 
John traveled in a Hudson’s Bay Company boat, which was one of a fleet 
taking supplies up river. Grand Rapids, near the junction of the Sas- 
katchewan, with Lake Winnipeg, are three miles long. John describes 
how the boats were pulled, polled or tracked for about two miles, after 
which the loads had to be carried over the portage on men’s backs, two 
hundred pounds weight constituting a load, although some men carried 
three hundred. The boats had to be taken out of the water and pulled 
across the portage on rollers or skids. John says he remembered distinctly 
climbing the bank where Prince Albert now is. There was then (1862) not 
a single settler. Fort Carlton consisted of some dwellings and stores 
crowded together and surrounded by a high palisade with bastions at the 
‘four corners. Outside the palisade were a few Indian lodges made of 
buffalo skin. 

At the Fort he ate his first buffalo steak. He asked some one to pass 
the bread but was told he was out of the “latitude of bread’; and looking 
down the table he saw that there was neither bread or vegetables, just 
nothing but buffalo steak. Here everything was different to anything 
he had been accustomed to, either in the east or at Norway House. The 
Indians were different, with their highly painted faces and feathered 
and gew-gaw bedecked heads; their long plaits of loosely flowing hair; 
their gaudy blankets, or fantastically painted buffalo robes; their lodges 
and ponies, saddles and buffalo hide and hair lines; their sinew-mounted 
and snake-skin covered bows and shod arrows; their lodges and travois, 
both for horses and dogs—all these things were new to John. Previously 
canoe and dog-train had been the means of transport, but here the horse 
took the place of the canoe and the dog. It was fifteen days before his 
father arrived, which he did in the company of Mr. Hardisty of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. They then proceeded to Fort Pitt on horseback, 
making for Whitefish Lake where Mr. Steinhauer was with his family. 
They made about fifty miles a day, and on the fourth evening they arrived 
at Fort Pitt, on the north side of the North Saskatchewan River. Mr. 
Steinhauer’s mission was at Whitefish Lake and here they found a mission 
house and schoolhouse, and also a number of comfortable houses which 
Mr. Steinhauer had helped the Indians to build. Quite a settlement was 
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springing up and the missionary was preacher, judge, doctor, carpenter, 
sawyer, timber man, fisherman and hunter, and he also traveled long 
distances to minister to outlying points. Here they met Benjamin Sinclair 
who had come into the Saskatchewan country as assistant to the Rev. 
Robert Rundle, who was the first missionary to any of the tribes of the 
western country. Benjamin was a Swampy half-breed from the Hudson 
Bay region: Big, strong and honest, and a mighty hunter was old Ben 
Sinclair. In his use of English he made r, n and t into d, and said he for 
she. Thus in introducing his wife, Margaret, he said: ‘He very fine 
woman, my Manganed”’. Mr. Woolsey was at Saddle Lake farther on 
with an interpreter and two hired men. 

They met Mr. Steinhauer at a great Indian camp under a noble look- 
ing chief named Maskepeton, and as Mr. Woolsey had joined them this 
was the first time in the history of the country that three Protestant mis- 
sionaries had met on the plains, and it was the first time in the history 
of the Methodist church that the Chairman of a district had visited the 
Saskatchewan country. “The lone and isolated missionaries’ hearts were 
cheered, the christian native was delighted and the pagan people were 
profoundly interested in such an event. Conjurers and medicine men 
looked askance, and may have felt premonitions that their craft was in 
danger, yet all were apparently friendly and courteous. A steaming 
repast was served, consisting of buffalo tongues and “boss”. The latter is 
the third set or back ribs, in the possession of which the buffalo is alone 
among animals on this continent.” 

After the feast a meeting was held, at which all the Indians were “very 
reverent and respectful, for all were religious in their way’. The little 
missionary company with the native following sang some hymns, while 
the crowd gathered. Rev. Mr. Steinhauer then prayed, after which the 
Rev. George MacDougall preached and Peter interpreted. 

The week was taken up with buffalo hunting. The following Sunday 
was respected by ail, prayer meetings, preaching and song services were 
continued all day, and manifest interest was shown by the people. 

Such is a chapter of the early history of Methodism on the Saskatche- 
wan plains. Of Mr. Woolsey, John MacDougall says he was “an old batche- 
lor missionary who was anything but a pioneer, and altogether out of place 
in the wild country, yet he was thoroughly good and as full of the milk 
of human kindness as men were ever made’. On the other hand ‘Mr. 
Steinhauer was an ideal missionary, capable and practical and earnest, 
a guide and leader in all matters to his people. Heart and soul he was 
in his work”. 

Special and hearty mention must be made of the Rev. John McLean, 
author of “Canadian Savage Folk”. The services of this able, zealous 
and eloquent missionary both to the Aborigines and the white settlers can- 
not be too highly extolled. 

The Baptist church and other denominations, not forgetting the Sal- 
vation Army, have also done invaluable services, but we must confine our- 
selves to the mention of the four principal religious bodies. 
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WOMEN MISSIONARIES. 


Little has been said or written of women’s work in the western mission 
field. Writing in 1896 the Rev. John McLean said there had been no 
more devoted workers among the tribes than the women of culture who 
consecrated their talents to the work of elevating the red men and their 
families in the camp. They labored assiduously amid great privations, 
enduring hardships without a murmur. At that time not a single biog- 
raphy had been published of any one of these “saintly heroines of the 
lodges” although there were numerous biographies of the missionaries. 
Speaking of the Grey Nuns the old Methodist missionary said thrilling 
records had been published of the expeditions, sufferings and successes 
of the Jesuits in North America, and but faint remembrance had been 
given to the nuns who spent many years of pious zeal for the education 
of the Indian children, and the care of the sick. In 1884, says Mr. McLean, 
the nuns reached Red River after a long and toilsome journey in canoes 
and commenced their devoted mission among Indians, half-breeds 
and white people, continuing to the present day their labor of love. 

Further on in his tribute to the woman missionary he says, and few 
people knew better, that the wise women of the east, the magi of modern 
times have traveled westward with their gifts of culture, grace and love 
and laid them at the feet of the men and women who sit in loneliness, 
and with depressed hearts in the lodges, widely scattered on prairie and 
mountain in the cold bleak regions of the northland. They have gone 
forth alone as teachers in the native schools, or as wives of missionaries 
to train the young and help the women to live useful lives. Nobly have 
they toiled in the schools amid many difficulties, murmuring not because 
of their isolation, but happy in the assurance that they were in the path 
of duty, and in their vocabulary there was not found the word ‘retreat’. 
They gathered the women of the camp in the mission school and taught 
them how to make garments. In the mission home lessons in cooking 
have been given which have added comfort and health to the dwellers 
in the lodges. The people have thus been trained in habits of industry 
and economy. Frequently have we seen these queens of the mission 
houses mixing medicine and preparing a dainty dish of nourishing food 
for the sick children or some helpless occupant of a lodge. Sitting in 
smoky lodges these devoted women have waited upon the sick and nursed 
them back to life. The native girls and women have confided their heart 
burdens to them, and wise counsel has been given which has brought 
peace to the home and grace to the soul. 

It is impossible for any one who has not lived among the Indians to 
understand thoroughly the isolation and care which fell to the lot of the 
women who so devotedly spent some of their best years in striving to 
elevate the Indian race. Oftentimes left alone with the care of the 
family, without a servant, and a small salary sometimes insufficient to 
supply the wants of the family and the constant demands of the Indians 
was it any wonder that the strain was so great that the nervous system 
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was weakened, and after a few years the work had to be given up? The 
missionary enjoyed relief through change of occupation, visiting the 
camps, undertaking long journeys, and meeting with mutual friends at 
different times in the course of the year, but for the lady in the mission 
house there was the same continued isolation toiling for years upon the 
same field without a single visit to break the monotony and give tone to 
the body and mind. 

Of Mrs. George MacDougall, he says in his book: ‘Mrs. George Mac- 
Dougall, the aged widow (1896) of the sainted George MacDougall, has 
spent a long life among the Indians of the Ojibway, Cree and Stoney 
tribes. She became the helpmate of the faithful missionary in 1842, and 
from that period was in close relations with the red people. She tenderly 
cared for the sick, teaching and nursing them. During the winter of 1870, 
then residing at Victoria on the Saskatchewan River, the dread plague of 
the small-pox reached the Indian camps and the inmates of the mission 
house were stricken down. The son, John MacDougall, was out on the 
plains securing the supply of buffalo meat for the winter, and the mis- 
sionary lay at the point of death. Two of the daughters, Flora aged eleven, 
Georgina aged eighteen, and an adopted daughter, Anna aged fourteen, 
died within three weeks. The dire plague passed away and the inmates 
of the mission house forgot their sorrows in comforting the dwellers of 
the lodges. Five more years of faithful work among the Crees and 
Stoneys rolled past, and then in a blinding snow storm the missionary 
laid himself down on the prairie and breathed out his soul to God’’. 

A few months after the arrival of Archdeacon Cochrane and his 
wife at Red River, they were driven from their home, amid inclement 
weather, by the swollen river. It overflowed the banks, carrying in its 
course large blocks of ice. The church was flooded, yet the mission family 
sought refuge on a platform erected above the waters and actually held 
service there with some people sheltered with them. Their position was 
dangerous, and after three days’ suspense they left in boats and pitched 
their tents on the Snake Indian Hills, where they abode for a month. Amid 
the discomforts arising from their position Mrs. Cochrane though in a 
feeble state of health, retained her accustomed cheerfulness. 
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N. W. M. P. ON DETACHMENT DUTY (Go-as-you-please) 
All the men in this picture were constables of the N. W. M. P. and on duty at the time 
this picture was taken. The picture illustrates the various activities of the police. 
Note the dogs and the rope (lariat). 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
NORTHWEST MOUNTED POLICE. 
BEGINNING OF THE FORCE. 


When the Canadian Parliament met in the winter of 1873 the state 
of affairs in the West was causing a good deal of anxiety. The transfer 
of Rupert’s Land to Canada had been attended by unfortunate circum- 
stances. What is now called the first Riel Rebellion had been succeeded 
in 1871 by a Fenian raid, and a second military expedition to Manitoba 
had taken place. Many of the Manitoba Metis had gone into the Terri- 
tories and were known to be disaffected. The Indians were not under 
control. American traders were taking possession of the country along 
the boundary, and debauching the natives with rum. What is called, 
perhaps somewhat loosely, the Cypress Hills Massacre, of Indians by five 
or six Americans, had called attention to the lawlessness naturally pre- 
vailing in a country which had no police. Captain Butler of “Great Lone 
Land” fame had reported in favor of a mobile force after the Rebellion. 
In 1872 the Government sent up Colonel Robertson Ross, the Adjutant- 
General, to investigate. He spent the summer in looking the country 
over. He went into the Blackfeet country and seems to have obtained 
a very fair grasp of the situation. He reported in favor of a force of 
practically mounted riflemen being organized for the maintenance of law 
and order. In the session of 1873 Sir John A. Macdonald introduced a 
bill which passed in May of that year, and which was entitled, “An Act 
respecting the Administration of Justice and the Establishment of a 
Police Force in the Northwest Territories’. 

The Act provided for the appointment of Stipendiary Magistrates 
and Justices of the Peace and defined their powers. Then followed twenty- 
five sections under which the Mounted Police Force was established. The 
first section (No. 10 of the Act) gave the Governor General in Council 
power to “constitute” a police force in and for the Northwest Territories, 
and to appoint a commissioner of police and “one or more superintend- 
ents of police with a paymaster, surgeon and veterinary surgeon’. It 
will be seen that “staff appointments” were expected to be on a very 
modest scale. The constables and sub-constables were not to exceed 
three hundred. Such number of them were to be mounted as the Gover- 
nor General should direct. The qualifications of a constable were that 
he should be “of a sound constitution, able to ride, active and able-bodied, 
of good character and between the ages of eighteen and forty; and able 
to read and write either in French or English’. The commissioner and 
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every superintendent became by virtue of his appointment a Justice of 
the Peace for the Territories and Manitoba. Constables were peace officers 
for the whole of the Territories and Manitoba. The term of service 
was three years. On completion of service the constable, on honorable 
discharge, was entitled to a free grant of land not exceeding 160 acres. 
It was left for the Governor in Council (the Government) to select the 
place for headquarters, to prescribe the clothing, training and arms. Offi- 
cers under the Act could inflict penalties for breaches of regulations, not 
to exceed thirty days’ pay. The fines were to form a fund to be managed 
by the commissioner and to be applicable to the payment of rewards for 
good conduct or meritorious service. 

Pay was as follows: 

Commissioner of Police, not exceeding $2,600, and not less than $2,000. 

Each Superintendent, not exceeding $1,400, and not less than $1,000. 

Paymaster, not exceeding $900. 

Quartermaster, not exceeding $500. 

Paymaster, if acting also as Quartermaster, $1,400. 

Surgeon, not exceeding $1,400, and not less than $600. 

Veterinary Surgeon, not exceeding $600, and not less than $400. 

Each Constable to be paid not exceeding the sum of one dollar per day, 
and each Sub-Constable not exceeding the sum of seventy-five cents a day. 

The remainder of the Act authorized the Governor-General to make 
regulations, the employment of a surgeon or veterinary surgeon, not a 
member of the force, when necessary; the prescription of amounts to be 
paid for horses, vehicles, arms, accoutrements, etc., also for rationing and 
boarding or billeting of the men and for transport by land or water, but 
no such regulations were to authorize the “quartering or billeting of any 
force in any nunnery or convent of any Religious Order of Females’. The 
Governor in Council was empowered to enter, when thought desirable, 
into arrangements with the Government of Manitoba for the employment 
of the Force in aiding in the administration of Justice in that Province 
and in carrying out Provincial Laws and to determine the amount to be 
paid by Manitoba for such services. 

Although the Act only provided for one or more superintendents, as 
a fact on organization there were some thirty officers appointed including 
inspectors and sub-inspectors. The minimum pay of 50 cents a day for 
“sub-constables” was for many long years the standard wage of a scarlet 
rider. Length of service led to an increase. It should be mentioned 
that although Colonel Robertson-Ross wanted a force to act as mounted 
rifles, yet he reported against the dark rifle uniform and in favor of the 
scarlet. The Rifles at Winnipeg did not impress the Indians who asked, 
“who are these soldiers at Red River wearing dark clothes? Our old 
brothers (H. M. 6th Regiment) wore red coats. We know that the sol- 
diers of the Great Mother wear red coats and are our friends”. 

The Act passed in May 1873. Under Colonel Osborne Smith, who was 
made Acting Commissioner, three troops, A. B. and C., were recruited 
that year in the East and proceeded to Manitoba via that wonderful high- 
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way of lake, river, rock, forest and laborious portages known as the Daw- 
son route. Colonel John Henry Mclllree, who subsequently became Assist- 
ant Commissioner, and who is now living in honorable retirement at Vic- 
toria, B. C., fortunately preserved a list of the first thirty men sworn in at 
Lower Fort Garry. Although enlisted in Eastern Canada and put on 
the pay roll, the period of service did not officially commence till the ar- 
rival in Manitoba. These thirty men were Arthur Henry Griesbach, 
Percy I. Neale, Samuel B. Steele, James Harding, Samuel Walter Long, 
John Henry Mclillree, Lawrence Fortescue, Thomas William Aspdin, 
George Connor, Samuel Forester, Patk. Jas. Curran, Edmund Moran, 
James Elgin Row, Alexander Kinghorn, Fernon Welch, Arthur Stewart, 
Joseph Nelson, Godfrey Macneal Steele, Robert O’Neill, Thomas Switzer, 
Charles Auburn, George Robbs, Richard Elmer Steele, James Egan, Robert 
Beicher, Samuel Taber, Frank Thatcher, Edmund Dorion, William Cham- 
berlayne, Robert Loftus Killailey, Joseph Yorke, Charles E. Pulman, 
Thomas Keely, Ed. McCrinn, Walter Gordon Ross, Fred Pace, William 
Walsh, George Henry Harper, Edward Henry Carr, Thomas Labelle, 
James McKernan. Of the foregoing Griesbach was Regimental Ser- 
geant-Major, Neale was Quartermaster Sergeant, Sam Steele was Troop 
Sergeant-Major, and Mclllree was a Sergeant. The domucent bearing 
these names and the oath to which they subscribed was headed “Mounted 
Police of Canada”’. 

It is rather interesting to find that, although the Act expressly stated 
that the Force was for the Northwest Territories, for some time it was 
generally known in the East as the “Manitoba Mounted Police’, and is 
so described in the Hansard of 1875. There was also some danger of 
its passing out of existence as a separate body. We subjoin the following 
from Hansard under date February 25, 1875, when the main estimates 
were under discussion. 

On item, $185,000 Manitoba Mounted Police. 

Hon. Mr. Tupper (in part) asked whether it was in contemplation to 
make alterations in the constitution of that body. The experience of the 
past year (1874), for it was a mere experiment, would have satisfied 
the Government whether it was proper or otherwise to incorporate the 
Mounted Police with the regular force in Manitoba. The administration 
of the Mounted Police had been attended with a great many serious diffi- 
culties and it was said that the powers possessed by the officers had been 
insufficient to preserve that degree of subordination and harmony which 
was necessary to prevent desertions. It appeared to him that it would 
be a very great advantage to incorporate it with the standing Militia 
Force in Manitoba. He thought it was unfortunate to have two forces 
in the same province organized upon entirely different systems, and as 
he considered they would be more effective for every purpose if con- 
solidated he made the suggestion that the Government should consider 
their incorporation. 

Hon. Mr. Fournier replying for the Mackenzie Government, claimed 
that the Mounted Police had been an “entire success” certainly beyond 
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the expectations that might fairly be claimed for it. Nothing more seems 
to have been heard of the suggestion. 


THE JOURNEY OF THE FIRST CONTINGENT. 


It has already been stated that three squadrons of the new force were 
recruited in the east and sent to Fort Garry over the Dawson Road in 
the fall of 1873. One is somewhat at a loss to understand why a hundred 
and fifty men were sent ahead apparently with no other purpose than 
to kick their heels in Fort Garry all winter. The question was incidentally 
raised in the House in 1875, and Dr. Schultz (afterwards Sir John and 
Governor of Manitoba) is reported as describing it as “an accident’, 
for which neither the Acting Commissioner or apparently any one else 
was to blame. The fact would appear to be that the Government was 
very naturally somewhat nervous at the repeated troubles it had en- 
countered in taking possession of Rupert’s Land and thought it better 
to err on the side of safety. This preliminary expedition was under 
the immediate command of that very gallant and resolute officer, Major 
Walsh. His men are said to have been somewhat hurriedly recruited 
and considerable elimination was subsequently found necessary. The 
Dawson route was now in operation as an “emigrant road’’, with steamers 
on the lakes and horses and wagons for the transport of freight and 
baggage, so that the passage of companies A. B. and C. from Ontario 
to Fort Garry cannot be acclaimed as anything in the nature of a military 
achievement. 

Major Walsh, with A Company, left Ottawa on the 2nd of October, 
1873, and went to Collingwood by train. Here they embarked on board 
an old steamer called the Chicosa, which nearly foundered on its stormy 
passage to Thunder Bay. Passing over the Dawson route when the party 
arrived at the North West Angle of Lake Of the Woods, they were met 
with a storm of snow and rain. Next day they marched out on foot, 
leaving their baggage behind them. The next stopping place was thirty- 
six miles on. Here Sergeant Robert (afterwards Lieut-Col.) Belcher, 
Thomas Aspdin and James McKernan were left to receive the baggage 
which was following with oxen and carts, and forward it on to Fort Garry. 
In two days the ox carts arrived, and in three days more the three men 
arrived with the goods at Fort Garry in the midst of another blinding 
storm of mixed rain and sleet. Major Walsh had gone to Lower Fort 
Garry. He however had made arrangements with Colonel Osborne Smith 
commanding the Militia, who gave them comfortable quarters, and after 
two days’ rest they followed Major Walsh with the baggage. B and C 
troops under Colonel Macleod followed a little later, but by this time 
the season was closing in, and they had to leave all their baggage and 
winter supplies at the North West Angle. It was brought in next year 
by ponies and flat sleds, but did not arrive at Fort Garry till July, 1874. 

Although A, B and C had practically nothing to do all winter, Colonel 
Macleod made a little expedition which is worth a passing notice. Reports 
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of a band of whiskey traders on Lake Winnipeg were brought and Colonel 
Macleod started out to extinguish them. The weather was very cold, 
thirty-five below zero. The party consisted of a sergeant and nine men, 
three from each troop, and two dog-trains with two half-breed guides. 
The men were all on snow-shoes. Colonel Macleod himself an expert 
snow-shoer had given the men a week’s hard training before they started. 
They went by team to the mouth of the Red River, the dog-trains follow- 
ing. After three or four days’ travel during which they camped in the 
open with a canvas tent which was little better than a wind shield, open 
at the top. They saw smoke rising from the whiskey men’s shack. 
Colonel Macleod lined his men in a sheltered spot and ordered them to 
load with ball cartridge, as it was expected the traders would certainly 
show fight; then they went at the shack at the double, and took the traders 
by surprise. Each one, seeing himself covered, either with a revolver 
or carbine, threw up his hands at once. Colonel Macleod only found ten 
gallons of whiskey which was spilled. The traders were under arrest, but 
to take them to Fort Garry would have been very ill-advised. Being by 
virtue of his commission a justice of the peace, the Colonel turned the 
shack into a courthouse, tried the prisoners himself and fined them a small 
sum, such as he knew they were able to pay. Next morning breakfast 
was at five, and at six o’clock the party was on its way to Red River, where 
they arrived just in time for Christmas. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE GREAT MARCH ACROSS THE PLAINS. 


Colone] French, who had been the head of the school of gunnery at 
the Military College, Kingston, and Inspector of Artillery and War Stores, 
was appointed permanent commandant of the new force, and in the spring 
of 1874, he organized squadrons of divisions D, E and F, consisting of 
about two hundred men. This force under Colonel French, left Toronto 
on the 6th June, 1874, to proceed to the Canadian West by the American 
route. The American steel at that time extended as far north of St. Paul 
as Fargo in Dakota. From Fargo to Dufferin (now Emerson) where 
the boundary was to be crossed into Canadian territory (Manitoba) was 
one hundred and sixty miles and from Dufferin to what is now the 
Macleod and Lethbridge country in Southern Alberta was something a 
little short of 800 miles. The entire ride from Fargo to Macleod was a 
day or two’s march under one thousand miles. At Dufferin, Major Walsh’s 
force from Fort Garry joined up, and the field state of the expedition 
was completed on the 12th June, six days after French’s force left To- 
ronto. A great camp was made and when its object and composition 
are considered it was probably unique in history. The non-commissioned 
officers and men numbered 276, made up as follows: A troop, 41; B troop, 
40; C troop, 48; D troop, 61; E troop, 48; F troop, 43. There were 
21 officers in all including Colonel French, Col. J. F. Macleod and Major 
Walsh. Nearly three weeks were taken up in preparing for the march. 

The camp must have presented a very motley and striking spectacle. 
Here were assembled nearly five hundred men, for there were about two 
hundred guides and teamsters; two hundred and ten horses; one hundred 
and fourteen Red River carts; seventy-three double wagons; one hundred 
and forty-eight draft oxen; two field guns and two mortars; and ninety- 
three cows and beeves; there were also a number of mowers and agricul- 
tural implements. We may pause here, and try to find out what was in 
the minds of the projectors and organizers of this remarkable expedition ; 
and here, if one must be just, he has to go somewhat carefully. Broadly 
the object was to take possession of an enormous stretch of lawless 
country and establish the means of enforcing law and order. With 
this object this marvelous aggregation of soldiers and half-breed ox- 
drivers, guides, oxen, milk cows, mowers, wagons and squealing Red River 
carts had before it the task of crossing nearly a thousand miles of what 
was marked on the maps of that period as a desert, or semi-desert coun- 
try, and carrying its own supplies. It had to cut loose from its base 
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with which it was impossible to keep up any communication. Its objective 
was the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and no arrangement had been 
made for the accumulation in advance of fresh supplies at the end of 
the journey. It had to launch itself into a no-man’s land, and after many 
hundreds of miles of arduous travel, it would find itself in the land of 
nowhere. Before half the journey was completed the expedition would 
find itself in the country of the untamed Blackfeet Indians, who were 
known to bitterly resent any intrusion on their hunting grounds. On 
this arid or semi-arid plain the men, horses and oxen might perish of 
thirst and starvation. If the thousands of warlike Indians should prove 
hostile the expedition was doomed beyond peradventure; and there was 
no guarantee that they would be friendly. And just as a flotilla can 
travel only as fast as its slowest vessel, so this expedition could travel 
only as fast as its slowest ox, or its leat agile milk cow. Had the Black- 
feet, warlike, courageous, mounted and mobile set themselves the task 
of making this great venture into their country a disaster to the invaders 
it is impossible to see how, as proved to be the case, with their horses 
dying for the lack of food and water, and their commissariat exhausted, 
the bravest and most resourceful men in the world could have battled 
through. But they got through and accomplished one of the most re- 
markable marches that has ever been achieved. They accomplished the 
object, which was to establish law and order in the lawless land, and 
while the wisdom of the fathers of the expedition is not to be extolled, 
yet the wonderful endurance, resolution and fortitude of this first mobil- 
ized body of the North West Mounted Police will always stand to the 
credit of the Canadian name. 

We quote Colonel French’s report: ‘‘At this latter place (Emerson) 
the whole force was divided into six divisions or troops, and on July 8th 
started on an expedition which veteran soldiers might well have faltered 
at. Tied down by no stringent rules or articles of war, but only by 
the silken cord of civil contract, these men, by their conduct, gave little 
cause for complaint. Though naturally there were several officers and 
constables unaccustomed to command and having little experience and 
tact, yet such an event as striking a superior was unknown and diso- 
bedience to orders was very rare. Day after day on the march, night 
after night on picquet guard and working at high pressure during four 
months from daylight until dark—and too frequently after dark—with 
little rest even on the day sacred to rest, the force ever pushed onward; 
delighted when a pure spring was met with, there was still no complaint 
when acrid water or the refuse of a mud-hole was the only liquid avail- 
able. I have seen this whole force obliged to drink liquid which, when 
passed through a filter, was still the color of ink. The fact of horses 
and oxen falling and dying for want of food never disheartened or stopped 
them, but pushing on on foot with dogged determination, they carried 
through the service required of them under difficulties which can be 
appreciated only by those who witnessed them. Where time was so val- 
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uable there could be no halting on account of the weather; the greatest 
heat of July sun or the cold of November in this northern latitude made 
no difference; ever onward had to be the watchword, and an almost un- 
interrupted march was maintained from the time the force left Dufferin 
with the thermometer 95 to 100 degrees in the shade till the balance of 
the force returned there in November, the thermometer marking 20 to 
30 degrees below zero, having marched 1,959 miles.” 


SOME INCIDENTS: THE STAMPEDE. 


We give a few incidents of this famous march; and first comes the 
great horse stampede at Dufferin. Fortunately we have Colonel Walker’s 
story to fall back on. He held a Commission as Inspector, and Colonel 
French, who had been his chief in the gunnery school at Kingston, had 
given him a sort of general supervision over the horses. Colonel Walker 
states in his “Police Experiences” that the stampede was ‘“‘not the kind 
of stampede we are accustomed to see now a days, but three hundred and 
fifty horses going perfectly wild, breaking their fastenings when tied up 
to the wagons in the middle of the night. 

“Our camp was arranged in a hollow square with the wagons lined up 
on three sides and the tents on the fourth. The horses were tied to the 
wagons inside the square, our wagons had canvas coverings. The wind 
tore these loose and they struck the heads of the horses, putting them 
wild, and sending them through the tents like a cyclone. Quite a number 
of the men were injured and tents knocked down. I had not undressed 
when this happened, and ran out of the tent to see what the trouble was, 
and was able to catch a horse going past and put my saddle on it, and 
went with them into the storm. The night was pitch dark except during 
the flashes of lightning. Fortunately there were no wire fences in those 
days. The horses took the trail back over the boundary line that we had 
just come over, and I followed their tracks by the lightning flashes until 
daylight. When I got to the Pembina River the round poles that covered 
the bridge had got shifted, and some of the horses had fallen through. 
It took me some time in the dark to repair the bridge and get my horse 
over. After daylight dawned I began to find stray horses feeding along 
the road, and to make sure that I had got ahead of all the horses I rode 
into Grand Forks, some sixty miles from our camp. I then turned and 
started driving the horses back to camp and afterwards was met by a 
sergeant and party who had left camp at daylight to assist me, and we 
arrived back at camp with the horses about 11 o’clock that night—just 
twenty-four hours after they had left. During that time I had caught 
up and ridden five different horses, and had been wet through and dried 
out three different times, and had ridden one hundred and twenty miles 
by trail, besides rounding up horses by the way. The horses did not get 
over their fright all summer, and had to be watched closely as an unusual 
noise would stampede them. While at Dufferin, we engaged, as additional 
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transport, about forty Red River oxen with carts and half-breed drivers, 
also half-breed guides. 

It may be mentioned that when the storm broke two men were out 
in the dark with fruit cans pillaging the cows. They were knocked down 
by the horses and severely bruised but otherwise almost miraculously 
escaped injury. 

On detraining at Fargo all equipment was found in the ‘knock down’ ; 
wagons, harness, etc., had to be put together, and the whole force was 
practically green at the work. Among the equipment was the agricultural 
implements, including mowers. When the expedition got on the march 
there was an immediate circus. Some of the men were driving four 
horses who had never driven a team before. Many of the horses were 
only partially broken to harness. The result was that a number of teams 
and wagons were soon flying over the prairie at breakneck speed. Mounted 
men had to chase the runaways and round them up; and this unbusi- 
nesslike business was repeated with more or less fidelity at every morn- 
ing’s start until Canadian territory was reached. By this time the outfit 
had steadied down somewhat and after leaving Dufferin for the main 
march incidents of this kind became less and less frequent although there 
were quite a few accidents of one kind or another. 

The start from Dufferin was made in the early morning and an 
officer and party went ahead to select a camp. The officer thought it 
would be a good idea to take a mowing machine and rake along, so that 
when the main body arrived at camp there would be grass ready for the 
horses. But the team was wild, it ran away with the mower and broke 
it so the grass was never cut. 

It is on record that about thirty men deserted at Dufferin, a thing 
very easy to do as they had only to cross over into the States. 

At first an elaborate guard was mounted every night, consisting of 
an officer, corporal, sergeant and 27 men, all mounted and with full kit. 
As the march proceeded grass grew more scarce, as the grasshopper 
had been in the land and by the time the party reached Roche Percee, 245 
miles west of Dufferin the horses and cattle were beginning to lose flesh. 
Here a three days’ rest was taken after which A troop left the main 
body and took its northwesterly course to Fort Edmonton via Fort Pelly 
under the command of Major Jarvis. It is almost incredible, but it is 
stated by a member of the expedition that among all the guides at a 
certain stage of the journey there was not one who had ever been over 
that part of the country before. By the 6th of August the Dirt Hills 
(the Indian name for which is not quite so euphemistic as “dirt’’?) were 
reached. Here are buffalo chips in plenty but no fresh sign. The day 
before antelope had been sighted. Things were now beginning to wear 
a serious aspect. The provisions were getting low and water and feed 
scarce, and by the time Old Wives Lake was reached on the 12th of 
August, a number of the men had been incapacitated from accident. 
Here a rest camp was made and for six days the weary expedition halted. 
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When they renewed their journey westward they left behind at Old 
Wives Creek what was called “Cripple Camp” composed of played out 
horses and injured men under Sergeant Sutherland. They had yet to 
see their first buffalo but here, three or four hundred miles from Dufferin, 
they met their first Indians; a large band arrived with bows and arrows. 
It is again incredible that this expedition knew no better than to camp 
on the abandoned camping ground of the Indians. The result was that 
from that on the miseries of the men were intensified by swarms of 
“cooties’’ of which in the absence of water it was impossible to be rid. 
Shirts were turned, put on ant-hills but the fecundity of the cootie is 
inexhaustible. It soon became necessary to reduce the rations. 

At Cypress Hills better water was found. Wild berries were in season 
and the men gorged themselves with these. Not far from the Hills some 
straggling buffalo were seen. They were ancient bulls on the outskirts 
of the main herd, and when one was secured it was so tough as to almost 
defy mastication. 


A GRAPHIC CHRONICLER. 


With the expedition was a bright young educated Irish sub-constable, 
E. H. Maunsell. He has spent the years since in ranching with great suc- 
cess in Southern Alberta. When he occasionally gets into print it is a 
joy to read his articles. He gives a personal account of the trip in 
“Scarlet and Gold” and we quote him as our authority at this stage of 
the journey. He says in part: “It was fortunate we met the buffalo 
when. we did for we were almost entirely out of provisions; so for some 
time our only food was buffalo meat. I cannot congratulate our cooks 
on the scientific manner in which they prepared it. They would just cut 
it in chunks and boil it. Every morning each man would be served out 
with about ten pounds, a seemingly large amount of meat to consume in 
a day, but it did not appease our hunger. We had a craving for vege- 
tables. Although it was fortunate that we had buffalo meat, still straight 
boiled buffalo meat soon palled on the palate. We were all attacked with 
diarrhoea which greatly weakened us. Not only did we eat boiled buffalo 
meat, using the dried dung for fuel, but on occasion were forced to drink 
diluted buffalo urine. It was September. Many of the lakes we stopped 
at were just puddles. Thousands of buffalo had watered here all sum- 
mer, and the only liquid we found was in the tracks made by the buffalo. 
This we would dip out in a cup and boil (adding lots of tea) but it was 
a most nauseating drink. Still when one is without water perhaps for 
24 hours he will drink anything. Our poor horses suffered greatly from 
lack of both food and water. For two or three miles around every lake 
the buffalo had grazed the grass bare.” 

Eventually the expedition reached the South Saskatchewan somewhere 
in the vicinity of what is now the city of Medicine Hat. Here they had 
all the water they wanted, and were able to wash their bodies and clothes. 
Then they kept south to the Sweet Grass Hills or Three Buttes. 
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Again quoting Mr. Maunsell, he says: “This march now had all the 
appearance of a retreat. We heard all kinds of rumors; one that there 
was no such place as Fort Whoopup; that there were no whiskey traders 
and that no Indians lived in this part of the Northwest. If there were 
why did not some one see them? We heard later that Indians had been 
watching us every day for some weeks and could not decide whether we 
were on a friendly or hostile mission. It was well for us that the Indians 
did not prove hostile. Not one of us would have returned. We were 
depending entirely on the buffalo for food. The Indians could have chased 
them all off our line of march, and we should have all starved. Another 
rumor was that we were going into the United States to find a railway 
to take us back. All the men except those who were driving the wagons 
and carts had to walk, most of them leading worn out horses.”’ Maunsell 
was driving an ox cart. He continues: “On September 22nd, I remember 
the date—there was a heavy snow storm; had it drifted hard the conse- 
quence would have been serious for those who were leading horses, be- 
cause they would have been unable to follow the trail the wagons had 
made. Those on the march were so strung out that the advance and rear 
guards were about eight miles apart. The snow was accompanied by a 
fog so that one could not see far. The buffalo were also drifting south 
for some miles. Buffalo were on both sides of me. I must have been 
traveling in a large herd of them, as they were walking faster than any 
ox and they had not got past me for two or three hours. They did not 
seem to take any notice of me or my ox and cart. We camped that 
night on a high ridge, no doubt the Milk River Ridge. In the morning 
the snow had ceased. The sky was cloudless, and a panorama was pre- 
sented to us that none of us could ever forget. Far to the west, perhaps 
over 100 miles, there were the Rocky Mountains glistening in snow. 
They looked unreal because we had seen nothing like this before. South 
were the Three Buttes, apparently only a short walk, in reality about 
twelve miles distant. There they stood rising out of the level prairie 
like three sentinels guarding the mountains. To the east was a sight no 
eye will ever see again. The snow storm had evidently reminded the 
buffalo that it was time to go south. We were on a height and as far as 
the eye could see east there was a mass of buffalo slowly drifting, their 
dark bodies showing in relief against the snow covered ground.” 

The long march was nearly over, but the snow took bitter toll that 
night. In the morning thirty horses lay dead in the horse lines. Colonel 
Macleod and Captain Walker estimated that from one point they could 
see at least a million buffalo. 

At Milk River Ridge Colonels French and Macleod left the expedition 
and went down to Fort Benton in Montana where they contracted for 
supplies. The expedition moved on until it reached a lake and here they 
awaited the arrival of the cart train with provisions, which put an end 
to the hardships of the expedition. So far were the men from considering 
that they had performed any sort of feat that we find Mr. Maunsell 
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writing: “I was somewhat disappointed. We were led to believe that at 
the end of our march we would encounter a lot of desperadoes who would 
offer resistance. We encountered none of these. They seemed to be non- 
existent. We thought the Commissioner must have come to the same 
conclusion, and that our march would gain as much renown as that of 
the famous Duke of York. Here we had marched about eight hundred 
miles without achieving anything and about half of us were marching 
back again.” 

Colonel French returned almost immediately leaving Colonel Macleod 
in command. The return journey was made light and Colonel French 
and his party reached Swan River practically without incident. Colonel 
Macleod established a post ever since known by his name. Seventy-three 
horses only got to Macleod; and 27 cattle. Among these were, wonderful 
to relate, some milch cows. The Colonel took these horses and cattle 200 
miles down on the Missouri River, where they grazed out all winter in 
charge of Constable James McKernan (Regimental number 33). 

In sizing up this remarkable march one is impressed with a sense of 
its wonderful good fortune. The Boundary Commission was at work that 
year, and it had a large stock of surplus supplies at Wood End. Colonel 
Macleod and Inspector Walker left the line of march with 40 Red River 
carts and picked up these supplies. The Boundary Commission instead 
of having too much might have had too little. Again when provisions 
were almost exhausted they struck the buffalo herds. They might not 
have done so. Perhaps most extraordinary of all is the fact that the use 
of a good deal of absolutely filthy water did not cause an outbreak of 
typhoid. What would have happened to the sick if enteric had seized 
the expedition doesn’t bear thinking about. Further is the fact that the 
warlike Blackfeet permitted the occupation of their country without 
molestation. As Mr. Maunsell says, if they had been hostile not a man 
would have lived to tell the tale. Doubtless the so-called Cypress Hills 
massacre had a good deal to do with this. Six traders from the American 
side demanded the return of stolen horses from a big camp of In- 
dians. The Indians defied them, told them to come and take their horses. 
The six had repeating rifles, and they killed anything between 30 and 80 
armed braves. (An account of this occurrence will be found elsewhere.) 
This was the first demonstration the Indians had of a deadly repeating 
arm. The Indians would know that these invaders were armed with this 
destructive weapon, and so the slaughter made by the six Americans (as 
a fact one and we think two, of the so-called Americans were English- 
men) may have had a very strong effect on the pacification of the Black- 
feet. They would not need to be told of the inferiority of their flint-lock 
guns and bows and arrows to this deadly weapon which could keep on 
shooting without reloading. Nothing succeeds like success and the ulti- 
mate effect of the expedition was all that could be desired. Inspector 
Jarvis’ force reached Fort Edmonton and established a post. Presently 
there was a line of posts so that both ends of the vast prairie country 
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were occupied, and it was not long before peaceful possession had been 
taken of the whole Indian country. No praise is too high for the men, 
who, new from the east and therefore without any experience of value, 
had the patience and endurance to make this arduous march, with its 
thirst, its semi-starvation and danger of possible massacre. Mr. Maun- 
sell says that when the expedition arrived at its objective they felt they 
had achieved nothing; but we know today that they achieved something 
which will place Canada under an obligation for all time. 


THE COMMISSIONERS. 


The first Commissioner of the Mounted Police was Colonel George 
A. French, a British Artillery Officer, whose term extended from 1873 to 
1876, when he resigned and rejoined the British Army. He subsequently 
served the Australian Commonwealth and was at the head of its forces 
when the Great war came. He was succeeded by Assistant Colonel James 
Farquaharson Macleod, Canadian by birth, who was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and an officer of the Canadian Militia. After four years’ service 
he resigned and was appointed a stipendiary magistrate for the Terri- 
tories, subsequently becoming a judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. 
His successor, Colonel A. G. Irvine, was another officer of the Canadian 
Militia whose services in the west and in the force naturally indicated 
him for the position. His term lasted for six years. In 1886 he resigned, 
and Colonel Lawrence Herchmer, an Englishman who had been a subal- 
tern officer in an English foot regiment and manager of transport for 
the Boundary Commission, was the next appointee. The force was under 
his command for fourteen years. In 1900 he was superannuated. His 
successor, Colonel A. B. Perry, was a Canadian who had risen from the 
ranks, and who justified his selection in every respect. He was the last 
commandant of the famous force. The Royal North West Mounted 
Police were converted into a Dominion body with the new name of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, which he continued to command with 
headquarters at Ottawa, till his retirement some two years ago. Of 
these five Commissioners the outstanding figure always has been, and 
always will be Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod. It was under him that the 
force was consolidated, and the great police traditions were established. 


THE WORK OF THE FORCE. 


Colonel French’s work after the march, was necessarily initiative, 
and the work was well done. Headquarters were established at Living- 
stone on the Swan River, in the northeast portion of the organized Terri- 
tories. As the event proved this was a poor choice, and a good deal of 
‘money was frittered away. If the force was to be efficient it was evident 
that posts must be established at selected points in the Territories, and 
these proved to have been well chosen. The achievements of the 
Mounted Police have been celebrated, their praises have been sung by 
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many voices and pens, and a brief tribute only is necessary here. A 
point that has not been sufficiently emphasized is the great social asset 
they were in the early days. Wherever there was a police barracks 
there were singers, musicians, dancers and sportsmen. And entertain- 
ments were organized by the Mounties in all parts of the Territories, 
doing much to relieve the monotony of the long winters. 

The patro] system also had an unintentional effect in the same direc- 
tion. A man on detachment, in charge of a district, had to visit the 
farms and the farmers would sign his patrol book. A settler who per- 
haps had not seen a new face for days and days, would feel cheered and 
heartened in his lonely struggle after the red-coated mounty had chatted 
with him alongside his plough, told him a little bit of outside news and 
perhaps had a crust with him; and if he had a wife and children it was 
also an event for them. Wherever there was trouble people grew to 
turn almost intuitively to the mounted policeman, for his advice and 
assistance were always cheerfully to be had at call. In the sterner part 
of his duties, when courage, resource and endurance were called for 
the constable was usually equal to the occasion; and in the early days it 
was not only collective effort, but individual work by individual men 
that steadily built up the reputation of the force until its fame spread 
over the world. In midocean once the writer mentioned Regina. ‘Oh,” 
said the man I was talking to, “that’s where the Mounted Police are.”’ 
He knew nothing of Regina, but in some extraordinary way he knew that 
the Mounted Police had their headquarters there. And it was easy to 
see that he thought the R. N. W. M. P: was a very wonderful body of men. 

The task before the new force in 1874 was one not only of difficulty 
but of danger. The Hudson’s Bay Company had taken no sides in the 
incessant Indian wars. Between 1867 and 1874 hundreds of Indians 
belonging to the Swan River district were killed in wars with the Black- 
feet. If one of these Indians had an account with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company it was balanced by the entry “Killed by the Blackfeet,” and the 
number of these entries was by no means small. But the Mounted Police 
were not to be neutral spectators of internecine bloodshed. Indian wars 
were to cease and cease they did. And the presence and the prestige of 
the red-coat were enough. The effect of the Mounted Police scarlet coat 
on the Indian mind has often been a subject of conversation. It has 
been said that the American Indians hated more than they feared the 
blue uniform of the American soldier; but that they regarded the scarlet 
of our constables with respect and admiration. Years before the advent 
of the Mounted Police there was a garrison of British red-coats at 
Fort Garry; and doubtless at that time the fame of the red-coat went 
far back on the prairie. The red coat of the Royal Engineers (among 
other things, the surveyors of the British Army) also had not been alto- 
gether unknown. The boundary was surveyed by a company of the 
Royal Engineers. A hundred militiamen in red-coats marched up from 
Fort Garry and were present at the first treaty making at Fort Qu’Ap- 
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pelle; and so when the mounted police red-coat flashed into an Indian 
camp it was supported as it were by the tradition of the British Army. 

But the dazzle of red would soon have faded away if the sterling 
qualities of the wearers had been lacking. Colonel French was appointed 
in 1874 and resigned in 1876, a time too short to establish a real esprit 
de corps among an entirely new force, in a new country—a force without 
history or tradition, without any past to inspire it, or any experience 
to guide it. And this adds immeasurably to the merit of achievement of 
taking and holding for years bloodless possession of an enormous terri- 
tory inhabited by warlike aborigines, and bordered by a country in which 
Indians were constantly at war with the whites, in which lawless desper- 
adoes were numerous and whose thieving incursions would be in exact 
ratio with the efficiency or otherwise of the new force. As a matter of 
fact they were pretty numerous until the border patrol along the boun- 
dary was established. This was probably the longest patrol in the civil- 
ized world. Summer and winter for years that patrol of mounted men 
passed ceaselessly between those iron mile posts which were the only 
visible evidence that one could stand with one foot in Canada and the 
other in the States. These posts were about four feet high and on one 
side were the words “British possession; and on the other “U. S. Ter- 
ritory.” The Canadian posts were two miles apart. The United States 
had similar posts, and they were so placed that there was a post every 
mile. As time went on patrols were established in the north country; 
and there were posts in the sub-arctic. The whole story is one full of 
breathless interest; a story that will be told with pride when the Canadian 
nation is a thousand years old; but we must leave it to the reader’s 
imagination. 
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SERGEANT’S MESS AT REGINA BARRACKS 


Front row, left to right: A Civilian, Sergeant Forbes, Sergeant Robert Belcher, Ser- 

gant Howe and Dr. Cotton of Regina. Note the way the forage cap is worn; said to 

have been “balanced on three hairs” with the aid of a chin strap. This forage cap is 
as was worn in the British Army at that time. 


SERGEANT’S MESS, REGINA, 1899 


Front row (sitting) left to right: Sergeant Robinson, Sergeant Walker, Sergeant jor 

De Rossiter, Staff-Sergeant Ayre, Staff-Sergeant Frehder or Back row eerie 

left to right: Sergeant Church, Staff-Sergeant Mathews, Sergeant Perrin, Sergeant 

Forbes, Staff-Sergeant Walters, Sergeant Nicholls, Sergeant White, Staff-Sergeant 

(now General) Ketchen, Staff-Sergeant Howe, Staff-Sergeant (afterwards Superin- 
tendent) West. 


CHAPTER L. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE MOUNTED POLICE. 


There is one extraordinary fact which as far as we know has escaped 
comment. It is that except in the Rebellion, no man of the Mounted 
Police ever killed an Indian. Indians have killed constables. Constables 
have killed white men. How comes it that, however dire his peril, no 
member of the police would save his life by killing a red man? Take 
the case of Sergeant Wilde and Charcoal. Wilde could have shot the 
Indian and saved his life. Why didn’t he? Again Sergeant Colebrook 
and Almighty Voice. The Indian warned the Sergeant, but the Sergeant 
walked straight on, to his death. Such self sacrifice seems quixotic to 
a degree? So it was. Quixotism is personal sacrifice for an idea. An 
idea is an intangible thing, difficult to describe. An ordinary idea is 
something floating in the mind. It may float out, and never float back 
again. But when an idea ceases to be mobile, and becomes fixed in the 
mind it is one of the most powerful forces in the world. Argument, self 
interest, self preservation, everything else falls flat to the man of the 
fixed idea. If an American Sheriff had gone after Charcoal or Almighty 
Voice, knowing they were desperate characters his fixed idea would 
have been to be the quickest on the draw. He would bring his man in 
alive or dead, perhaps dead for choice. The Mounted Policeman’s fixed 
idea was to make an arrest. He was not out to kill, but to capture and 
bring his man in alive, so that he might stand trial. To kill him, there- 
fore, would be to defeat his own purpose. The fixed idea was to get the 
wanted man alive. 

“But suppose he kills you?” 

“Oh well—suppose! It will all be in the day’s work. I joined up to 
take a chance like that.” 

The motive power in a Mounted Policeman’s mind was not a thought 
to kill, but to protect; not to domineer, even over an Indian but to help; 
and it is this that makes the story of the force so uniquely fine. Here 
and there, but so very few that they were only the exceptions that proved 
the rule, a constable would be false to the tradition of his corps. Per- 
sonally I know but one case. A constable, armed with a warrant went to 
arrest a prominent citizen, whom he found in his stable saddling his 
horse presumably to escape. The man grabbed a rawhide quirt, slashed 
the constable with it and drove him out of the stable. The constable 
went back to the magistrate’s office and laid the warrant on his table. 
The warrant never was served. I ought to know. The table was mine. 
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But this constable was a Prussian. The man who “bluffed” him was an 
Irish Canadian. 

The writer once asked an old Fort Walsh policeman how they man- 
aged to hold Sitting Bull and his warriors down. The answer was rather 
puzzling at first. It was given in one word and the word was “Bluff.” 
Taking the word “bluff” at its face value the reply was not convincing 
so I pressed the matter a little, and I found out what “bluff” really 
meant. It meant moral force exerted from behind a mask of quiet, 
imperturbable courage. A courage that was all the finer because it was 
accompanied by a perfect knowledge that if one lost his grip for an 
instant and showed the least sign of weakening the end was sure. 
The same Mounted Policeman confessed that sometimes he had felt the 
cold chills running down his back. The desertions among young con- 
stables were frequent. When they came to know what was expected of 
them in emergencies they found they were not prepared to sacrifice dear 
life for an idea. It was an automatic winnowing process, which led to 
the survival of the fittest. This moral quality did wonders. There is 
a story from the Yukon—the Yukon of the gold rush. A great proportion 
were men from lawless American mining camps, “bad” men. One of 
these, on his arrival, was told that he wouldn’t be allowed to pack his 
guns. For answer he stuck his guns in full view and went out on the 
streets of Dawson to demonstrate that he would carry all the guns he 
wanted to, and dare anybody to take them from him. Presently a young 
fellow, apparently unarmed, wearing a red-coat stepped up to him and 
remarked with a pleasant smile, “Say old man, mustn’t carry things like 
that you know, hand ’em over.” The man started to bluster but the 
good-tempered (apparently) easy-going constable again suggested ‘‘Bet- 
ter fork ’em over; not allowed you know;” and yielding to some perfectly 
unaccustomed force the desperado “forked ’em over.’’ Had he been ap- 
proached in a less diplomatic way there would probably have been a dead 
policeman. The point is that the polite and smiling red-coat knew per- 
fectly well that he was in danger of his life. We hope the reader now 
knows why Sergeant Colebrook went on when both his interpreter and 
Almighty Voice warned him to stop. He was out to arrest his man; he 
was out to get him alive to stand his trial, and it took a bullet in his 
heart to stop him. The Royal North West Mounted Police have ceased 
to exist; it has passed into history. It was not composed entirely as 
some flamboyant writers would have us believe, of Ivanhoes, Galahads, 
Bayards, Centaurs, and Iron-clad Heroes, but it was the best, the truest, 
the most courteous and courageous force of its kind that ever answered 
a roll call in any country. 


OPERA AND DRAMA ON THE GREAT MARCH. 


We have before us a little sketch by Sergeant-Major Spicer, who was 
on the great march, which he headed “Day Dreams.” It gives a fine 
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impression of the irrepressible humor and high spirits of the British fight- 
ing man under all circumstances; and also of the spirit of comradeship 
prevailing in the force, and which lasts long after leaving the service 
and in fact never dies. The sketch runs:— 

“Jack Cook and Charlie Sinclair were ’74 men and had taken part in 
the great march of that year from Fargo, in North Dakota, to Dufferin, 
in Manitoba, and then west to the Rocky Mountains, 1400 miles, for those 
who remained in the West; and over 2100 miles for those who returned to 
the East and wintered at Dufferin. It was a long lonely march, not a soul 
to be seen, except on one or two occasions when some wanderer like our- 
selves came into camp, or on one occasion, I believe, when some Indians 
came to us. It was a trying time for us, and it is not likely that the world 
will ever know all that we went through in that long, long summer march, 
through the ‘Great Lone Land,’ as it has always been thought bad form 
for members of the Force to tell the public much of the doings. Too 
much like boasting you know. But I may mention one result of the march 
of the 300 in ’74, and the work they did in the years to follow, that all 
the world knows of, and that is, that there is an infant Empire in the 
West, which has been built since ’74, and that in no new country in the 
world has there been less crime in the opening up of it. Well the men of 
"74 went through much together, and today when one ’74 man meets 
another, there is a grip of the hand, a look in the eye, which each gives 
to the other that means that more than ordinary friends have met. They 
meet like men who have been tried and not found wanting. In spite of 
our hardships and the fact that we were entirely cut loose from the 
outside world we managed to enjoy ourselves, more than a little. Every 
evening, when our tents were pitched, we were at home, and had little 
thought of the outside world. If the weather was fine there was sure to 
be plenty of fun going on. If there was anything original in a man it 
was sure to come out, in the shape of fun of some kind. One crowd of 
us had a habit of getting under a wagon and singing Italian Opera, much 
to the amusement of the others, and the best thing about our singing 
was, that if any one of the singers knew a word of Italian, they kept the 
fact carefully to themselves; we made up our Italian as we went along, so 
that our claim that we sang in the original Italian was quite correct 
There was French Opera too, in the next Division Lines from our own, 
with this difference that they sang in French, and did it well. I don’t 
admit that they sang any better than we did though, for both Opera- 
Wagons were equally patronized. The Drama was also to be seen, and { 
remember that on one occasion in “Original Drama,” Charlie Sinclair 
appeared as somebody dressed in a feed bag for a helmet and after telling 
us that he was Marc Anthony, stabbed himself with a tent peg and feil 
dying in Jack Cook’s—I mean Cleopatra’s arms—who was draped in an 
army blanket for the occasion. This play had drawn a large and repre- 
sentative audience, and was sure to have proved a great success had not 
the supper bugle sounded, ‘just as Mare wus a-dyin,’ and bust the whole 
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show. As years went on ’74 men became more and more scarce in the 
Force until in 90 not many of the old ones remained. Jack was in ‘B’ 
Division, Charlie was in ‘A’ and the two chums had not met for years, 
till along in the summer of ’90 they chanced to meet at Snake Creek on 
Patrol along the International Boundary. They lay outside of my tent 
talking of old times, of old comrades, and of the fool things they used to 
do to raise a laugh, ’til they seemed to grow tired, and a long silence 
intervened. They were thinking of those other days perhaps. Sinclair 
broke the silence, evidently lying on his back and looking up at the fleecy 
clouds floating lazily through the blue. 

“ ‘Won't it be nice Jack when you and I go up there and get issued 
with a pair of nice white wings?’ 

““Ves,’ says Jack, ‘and I come along and ask you for a chew of ter- 
bacco.’ 

“<“And I tell you to go to the d—1,’ says Charlie, ‘and you want to fight, 
and pull out some of my tail-feathers, and we both get wheeled up in 
front of St. Peter, and get an extra parade for scrapping.’ 

“Then another silence, broken this time by Jack. 

“Say! I wonder if they will make a feller pipe-clay his wings up 
there.’ 

' “ “Fruh-gesso.” Charlie was asleep. 

“They know now, poor chaps. Dear light-hearted old comrades, al- 
ways a joke or a story, to make our hard life seem easier. Good soldiers, 
true friends, and the ‘life’ of any camp or post they were in. Both left 
the service broken in health; they had given their health and strength to 
their country. ‘All right,’ some one will say, ‘the country paid them for 
it. Still the thought is pathetic. For years they helped to build the 
Empire and it was no small part too that those ’*74 men took, and now 
these two lie in their graves like so many more of their comrades un- 
known, forgotten, except by the few who survive them and perhaps a 
few friends who knew them in later years: and who knew not their 
worth.” Fo W.-8: 


FORT WALSH AND SITTING BULL. 


The story of Saskatchewan would not be complete without mention 
of Fort Walsh and the remarkable episode of Sitting Bull and his vic- 
torious Sioux. In 1876 the great Indian War was in progress across the 
American border. General Custer in command of 264 men of the regular 
United States Cavalry was out-manoeuvred at Little Big Horn by the 
Sioux under Sitting Bull, and not a man escaped. Sitting Bull crossed 
into Canadian Territory with about 1,200 Sioux, but he was soon followed 
by other bodies of Sioux until his command numbered 5,600 souls. 

Major Irvine with four officers, two or three men on their way to 
another post and a wagon driver, rode into Sitting Bull’s camp. Captain 
Clark was of the party and it is his account, as printed in Scarlet and 


POLICE BAND AT FORT WALSH IN 1878 


A GROUP OF “MOUNTIES” AT FORT WALSH, 1878 


Sitting, left to right: Constable Nealy, Corporal Marriott, Corporal 

(afterwards Inspector) Tucker. Standing, left to right: 1. Not iden- 

tified; 2. Constable O’Hare; 3. Not identified; 4. Constable (after- 
wards Staff-Sergeant) Forbes. 
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Gold, that we will follow. He writes: “A ride of some 140 miles brought 
our party within sight of Sitting Bull’s camp, and an hour after first 
seeing the camp we were smartly cantering up an incline at the top of 
which hundreds of savages stood with extended hands to greet us. So 
eager were they to shake us by the hand that it was utterly impossible 
for us to move on. Loud and prolonged were the grunts of approval as 
each Sioux grasped the hand of one of us. Poor wretches. What a red 
letter day in their lives, grasping the hand of a white man as a friend.” 
After they had dismounted they were still surrounded by a great 
crowd of men, women and children by the hundred. A huge Indian 
pushed through the crowd, and him they followed to another group of 
Indians “in the midst of whom stood a man of middle size with a face 
of great intelligence. He remained motionless till we were within a 
few feet of him and with a bright smile he stepped forward and gave 
the White Mother’s Chief (Major Irvine) a hearty grip of the hand. 
Then he shook hands with our whole party, followed by his huge com- 
panions. We stood before Sitting Bull and his head men. The grip of 
those men spoke volumes to me, says Captain Clark. It spoke trust and 
confidence in the White Mother’s soldiers and a complete throwing away 
of suspicion and dread. It appeared to say ‘you do not blame us unheard; 
we have been sinned against more than sinning. Now at last we have 
met you, and we know today what we never did before, that we are safe’.”’ 
Then a council took place. Captain Clark writes: ‘‘A chief named 
Pretty Bear opened the proceedings with prayer. Holding the large peace 
pipe in his hands he called on God Almighty and the spirit of his grand- 
father to look on them that day and have pity on them, and on this all 
the warriors held their right hands aloft. Pretty Bear then reminded 
the Almighty that he had been raised to eat buffalo meat in order to be 
strong but that day he was nothing. He pointed the pipe to the south 
saying ‘Thunder is my relation there,’ to the west and north saying there 
they would be friends, to the east be strong. He then referred to the 
Queen saying ‘My mother take the pipe; understand we will all smoke for 
the country to be full of plenty and the land good. I am going to light 
the pipe straight,’ he continued. By the word straight he meant with 
truth. He then handed the pipe to Sitting Bull who lighted it with a 
bit of buffalo dung, refusing a match that was offered him. (The Indian 
considers a lucifer match to be deception.) The pipe was a huge article, 
the bowl made of some red stone, the stem, very long, and studded with 
brass nails.’ After the pipe of peace had been smoked by Major Irvine, 
Sitting Bull and the head men, the pow-wow was proceeded with. Sitting 
Bull and his chiefs all spoke. They all complained bitterly of the treat- 
ment they had received from the Long Knives (Americans) and wanted 
to know if the White Mother would protect them from the Long Knives. 
Major Irvine promised protection as long as they behaved themselves.” 
The foregoing will show the spirit which animated the relations be- 
tween Mounted Police and Sioux during the years that followed. It was 
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not a question of keeping the Sioux in subjection, but of dealing with 
them tactfully and seeing that they did not actually starve. Major Walsh 
in his report of 1880 said “The conduct of these starving and destitute 
people, their patience and endurance, their sympathy, the extent with 
which they assisted each other and their strict observance of all order, 
would reflect credit on the most civilized community. I am pleased to 
know that the greatest good feeling and consideration was shown to these 
poor sufferers by the men of Wood Mountain post. The little that was 
daily left from their table was carefully preserved, and meted out as 
far as it would go to the women and children. During those five or six 
weeks of distress I do not think one ounce of food was wasted at the 
Wood Mountain post; every man appeared to be interested in saving 
what he could, and day after day they divided their rations with these 
starving people. I must further mention that the Indians received assist- 
ance from the half-breeds; all of which adds still another bright feather 
to the cap of the Mounted Police. 

In another chapter will be found the story of an experience which 
Father Hugonard had with Sitting Bull and his warriors at the Catholic 
Mission, in Qu’Appelle Valley. Father Hugonard afterwards was at 
Wood Mountain for the last two years. His account of the departure and 
subsequent death of Sitting Bull was as follows: The Canadian Govern- 
ment was under no legal obligation to feed American Sioux but they 
could not see them starve, and both the American and Canadian Govern- 
ments were anxious that a settlement should be arrived at. For one 
thing until the Sioux were pacified the Americans could not settle North 
Montana because settlers were afraid to go there. The policy of the 
American Government: was to destroy the buffalo so as to starve their 
Indians into submission; At last a French Canadian (Mr. Legare) per- 
suaded Sitting Bull to surrender and he went back across the line and 
was alloted to an agency in Dakota. Then what was known as the Mes- 
siah craze came on, and in the disturbance Sitting Bull was shot to death 
on the Pine River Agency by the Indian Police. 

The Chicago Times referred to his death as the “assassination” of 
Sitting Bull; and in any case it is probable that the removal of so in- 
fluential and redoutable a chief was not regarded with any regret by 
the American authorities. His death closed a remarkable chapter in the 
early history of Saskatchewan. 

We may add that the American Government more than once sent over 
commissioners with a view of inducing the return of Sitting Bull. The 
Chief treated them with disdain, refusing to shake hands with them, as 
their words and promises could not be relied on. It was only when Mr. 
Legare assured him that the promises of the Americans would be kept 
that he, being, with his people on the verge of starvation, at length 
capitulated, only in the end to be shot to death on a flimsy pretext that 
he resisted arrest. There is nothing in the whole history of the relations 
of whites and Indians on this continent more creditable to the white race 
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than the treatment accorded by the Canadian Government and the North 
West Mounted Police to this great fugitive chief and his warriors, women 
and children. At one time the Americans demanded that the Canadian 
Government should compel Sitting Bull to return or make him go north 
so that he should no longer be a menace to the American border. Our 
Government refused to do either, and intimated that as long as Sitting 
Bull was peaceful and well-behaved, so long would he have Canadian 
protection. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
THE OLD WAY IN: THE DAWSON ROAD. 


The Dawson route is often spoken of, seldom described. When Ru- 
pert’s Land passed into the hands of Canada, the only way of reaching 
it through Canadian territory was by this road. It was the route fol- 
lowed by the Wolseley expedition in 1870. It is called the Dawson road 
because Dr. Dawson, the great Canadian surveyor and engineer, was so 
prominently connected with its construction. By it uninterrupted com- 
munication with the west could be secured through the Lakes to the head 
of Lake Superior (Prince Arthur’s Landing or Fort William). From 
that point to Fort Garry (Winnipeg) was 451 miles of forest, rock, lake 
and river, a very desolate and forbidding country. Wolseley had to get 
through as best he could, and it must be confessed he got through very 
well. Manitoba having become part of Canada it was evident that this 
Canadian road must be kept open, as it would be a humiliating state of 
affairs for Canada to be dependent entirely on a foreign country (U. S. 
A.) for access into one of its own provinces. And so we find Dr. (then 
plain Mister) Dawson busily at work making a wagon road over which 
emigrants could travel to Manitoba, and the farther west. The idea 
was that of a continued route to the Rocky Mountains and into British 
Columbia. The C. P. R. was in contemplation, but was still in the air 
and might be many years before it provided rail connection; hence the 
importance of the wagon road, an importance heightened by the fact 
that gold had been discovered in British Columbia, and that a way in 
was needed from the east. This would be provided by continuing from 
Fort Garry by the Red River to Lake Winnipeg into which the Great Sas- 
katchewan River emptied itself, only to emerge again as the Nelson River 
and continue its way to Hudson Bay. By the Saskatchewan access could 
be gained to the Rocky Mountains. We have it then that the Dawson 
road was the means of getting from the head of Lake Superior (Fort 
William) to Winnipeg, and it follows as a matter of course that it was 
the only all Canadian road into Saskatchewan. It was by this road that 
the advanced guard, or rather, the pioneer body of the famous Mounted 
Police entered in 1873 being succeeded in 1874 by the main body. 

When we consider the easy and luxurious manner (relatively) in 
which the immigrant of today makes his entry into the prairie country, it 
may not be without interest to describe the conditions say of 1874. The 
Dawson route of 450 miles comprised 140 miles of wagon road; miles 
of portaging, and the rest of the way by water carriage. The road was 
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first opened as an emigrant road in 1871, that is to say a road over which 
people could be conveyed for a stated sum. Previous to its becoming an 
“emigrant road,” it is estimated that 2000 persons had traveled over it 
into Manitoba. This included Wolseley’s men. Of these 2,000 about 400 
remained in the country as settlers. From July, 1871, to October, 1873, 
805 people classed as emigrants went over the road, but the line was used 
for other purposes such as the military occupation of the North West, the 
conveyance of workmen, etc., and during that period 2,739 people in all 
used the road. The estimated cost of carrying a passenger was $25, but 
as in 1872 only $15 and in 1873 only $10 was charged, it is evident the 
road was a losing proposition. This was a secondary matter as it was 
desired to encourage immigration. Of the workmen employed in making 
the road a good number settled permanently in the country. 

The original way of providing transportation was to hire horses at 
the points from which the steamers left Eastern Canada, viz.: Colling- 
wood, Sarnia and Owen Sound. These horses would be used during the 
season and be taken back east in the fall, as no attempt was made to 
keep the road open in the winter. Beginning at Thunder Bay (which 
may be variously described as Prince Arthur’s Landing, Port Arthur or 
Fort William), the first stretch of road was one of forty-five miles, reach- 
ing to Shebandowan Lake. Here were buildings comprising a dwelling 
house, storehouse, a building for emigrants (“emigrant shed” was the 
name in use in the early days), a hay shed, a cook house and a stable. 
Here the emigrants went on board of a steam tug which had a barge in 
tow but as the tugs seem to have been somewhat unreliable, a relay of 
row boats was always in readiness. In case of accident to the tug the 
emigrants would have been rowed over the lake, which was 18 miles long. 
Having crossed the lake, a portage had to be made to Lake Kashaboiwe, 
and this portage and lake accounted for another 10 miles. Here again 
a steam tug and row boats were kept. At the end of Lake Kashaboiwe 
was a portage a mile in length and then Lac de Milles Lacs was reached 
where everything was loaded onto another tug. We may say here that 
at each considerable lake where there was a tug or launch, a relay of 
row boats was kept. 

At the end of Lac des Milles was a portgage of a quarter of a mile, and 
then Baril portage was encountered. This was a quarter of a mile long, 
with Baril Lake at the end of it, eight miles long. 

The next portage was three-quarters of a mile long, called Brulle, and 
this led to Windigoostigon Lake, twelve miles long. Then came a port- 
age of a mile and a half called French portage succeeded by Kaogossikok 
Lake fifteen miles, then two small portages and a little lake a mile and 
a quarter across over which the passengers were taken in row boats; 
then Sturgeon Lake sixteen miles long, but twenty miles by the channel; 
next Maligne River where the portage was so short that the articles 
were passed over by hand from one waterway to the other; after ten 
miles in row boats there was another very short portage where articles 
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were passed over by hand or on sled; next Nequaquon Lake seventeen 
miles long although owing to the sinuosities of the channel it was really 
twenty. Here was a very good launch, but the barge had an open exposed 
deck; then Nequaquon portage three miles and a quarter long, which 
seems to have been a stopping place, for here were small wharves, with 
sheds for goods, and a house for emigrants; then fifteen miles nominally, 
twenty-one really, then Lake Namekan, and Kettle Falls at the head of 
Rainy Lake was reached. This was another station with an emigrant 
house, a small store house, two log houses and a wharf, and to protect 
it from being destroyed by a forest fire several acres of bush had been 
cleared around it. The portage from Kettle Falls to the Lake proper 
was only twenty chains in length. 

Long and narrow Rainy Lake presented a run of forty-five miles and 
was by no means an easy proposition as at its foot there were two rapids 
in close succession. The steam launch here was a good one, being a 
hundred feet keel and nineteen feet beam, but in one of the rapids she 
had constant difficulty as it took ail her power to enable her to breast 
the rough current. Sometimes the rapid would be the victor and the 
launch would be swept back, to get up a little more steam and make a 
fresh start. To avoid this trouble row boats were at last used. 

The next station was Fort Frances. Here the carrying place, or 
portage, was again quite short. The buildings in 1874 were mere huts, 
but these contained a large amount of stock and plant consisting of tools 
for blacksmiths and mechanical engineers, carpenters, boat-builders, etc., 
together with a stock of irons, chains, anchors and ropes. 

From Fort Frances to Hungry Hall at the entrance to Lake of the 
Woods, runs Rainy River, and the distance was 75 miles. About midway 
was a bad rapid, not so much on account of the strength of the current 
as of the boulders which lay thick in the stream. It was too dangerous 
to attempt to run this rapid—the Long Sault—and the plan was adopted 
of having a steamer at each end. The one from the Lake of the Woods 
end came from what was known as the North West Angle, a distance of 
fifty miles, to the Long Sault. Here was a wharf, and passengers were 
put ashore, and made their way past the rapid to the other steamer. At 
Fort Frances the big steamer, owing to shallow water, could not get 
within two miles of the station, and so a small tug and a barge were 
kept in readiness to land passengers and freight. 

Here the water carriage and portaging ended. A wagon road 95 miles 
long led to St. Boniface, opposite Winnipeg, on the Red River. On the 
way there were stopping places, with good buildings and stables at Birch 
River, Whitemouth River and Oak Point settlement, where the Manitoba 
settler proper was first encountered. 

It must be left to the reader’s imagination to picture the exasperation 
and hardship of a route like this, especially to the woman emigrant, if 
only for the constant anxiety caused by the continued transfer of bag- 
gage and household belongings, to say nothing of the worry about chil- 
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dren. In fine weather this would be made up for by the novelty and 
variety of the experiences met with, but in bad weather the Dawson road 
must have been a hard road for the immigrant to travel, who had not 
previously been initiated into the art and mystery of ‘roughing it.” The 
reader will after the preceding somewhat detailed description be enabled 
to get a pretty clear idea of what it meant to bring military bodies over 
such a rough and varied route, when it is considered that all equipment 
had to be continually shifted from boat to land and then carried long 
distances overland without any suitable appliances. 

We may add that each passenger was allowed 200 pounds of baggage; 
children under 14 were half price; children under three were free; all 
freight, exclusive of household furniture and machinery, was two dollars 
a hundred; household furniture at owner’s risk was charged three dollars 
a hundred, and for machinery, horses, cattle, sheep, etc., there was a 
special rate, which meant that the officer in charge could charge what 
he pleased. For way-passengers (as opposed to through passengers) the 
charge was five cents per mile on land, and on water and portages two 
cents; way freight on land was one and a half cents per hundred per 
mile, and half a cent per mile on water. The water and portage journey 
covered three hundred and thirty-one miles of which one hundred and 
twenty-five was on Rainy River to the North West Angle. 

A meal cost thirty cents. Passengers had to provide their own bed- 
ding and blankets. No passenger was allowed to carry any intoxicating 
liquor, on fine or imprisonment. 

The Dawson Road (which was officially known as the Red River 
Route) as might be expected met with adverse criticism. It was ad- 
mitted that the American way in—with only one change—was the better; 
but it was claimed that the new road paid its way if only by bringing 
down American charges. The road was opened during the regime of 
Sir John A. Macdonald, and after the first year or so it was operated by 
a company under lease with a bonus of $75,000 a season. The 
Mackenzie Government came into power in December, 1873. When the 
management of the road was attacked in the House, Mr. Mackenzie 
claimed that in 1874 he got done for $73,000 what in the previous year 
had cost $400,000. There can be no doubt that the road answered an in- 
valuable purpose and it was a standing proof of the new spirit of inde- 
pendence and self-containment inspiring the Canadian people. It will 
always remain in story as one of the historic and romantic highways 
not only of Canada but of the empire. 


CHAPTER LII. 
THE MILITARY EXPEDITION OF 1871. 


As far as the general public is concerned the memory of this expedi- 
tion has practically sunk into oblivion, but it reflects such lustre on the 
militia of Canada that we think we are rendering a real service in re- 
counting the exploit. For an exploit it was. A military force was 
despatched from Collingwood, Ontario, and arrived in Manitoba over the 
unspeakable Red River route in twenty-eight days. Considering the nature 
of the route and the severity of the weather experienced we imagine it 
would be hard to find such another example of rapid military movement 
in the annals of any nation, ancient or modern. No traditions of a 
tardy war office were allowed to intervene. The militia were called out, 
equipped and sent forward without any delays from red-tape; the men 
bore the winter hardships of the Red River route and its tremendous 
labor of portages with unfailing cheerfulness and resolution, being actu- 
ated by one motive only, viz: to get through to Fort Garry in the shortest 
possible time. They were certainly the worthy predecessors of the men 
who were forty-five years hence to distinguish themselves in the World 
war as the “spear head” of the British Army. 

The. cause of the expedition was a threatened Fenian raid. The 
raid itself didn’t amount to much as it turned out, but the consequences 
might have been exceedingly serious. Major A. G. Irvine (afterwards 
Commissioner of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police) was in Fort 
Garry with two service companies of militia, viz: the Ontario Service 
Company under Captain McDonald (afterwards for many years a promi- 
nent figure in the Northwest Territories), with 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 2 
buglers and 28 rank and file; and a Quebec Service Company with a total 
of 39 of all ranks. These two companies with Major Irvine and a staff 
of three made a total of 81 of all ranks of the standing garrison, or regu- 
lar force at Fort Garry. This body, however, was almost by magic, quad- 
rupled on the issuing by the Lieutenant-Governor, on the 3rd of October, 
of a proclamation calling on all loyal citizens to enroll to repel the antici- 
pated raid on Fort Garry. The officers and employes of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company formed themselves into a company fifty strong, under the com- 
mand of Donald A. Smith (afterwards Lord Strathcona). The citizens 
of Winnipeg made up another company about a hundred strong under 
Captain Stewart Mulvey, late of the Ontario Rifles. This company com- 
prised many soldiers of Wolseley’s expedition. Mapleton also organized 
a company and there was a Home Guard. These companies were or- 
ganized and paraded before the Governor for inspection in twenty-four 
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hours after the proclamation, viz: on the 4th Oct., 1871. Mr. Royal (after- 
wards Lieutenant-Governor of the Northwest Territories) organized thirty 
half-breed scouts, and Mr. Pascal Breland (North West Councilman) 
with Mr. Birston got together twenty more and these scouted towards 
the frontier. 

On the 6th news arrived that the Fenians had crossed the boundary 
and had advanced twelve or fifteen miles on Canadian Territory. The 
Governor sent for Major Irvine at 11:30 a. m. and asked him to despatch 
a force to meet the raiders. The Major sent word to Captain Mulvey to 
parade his company for active service, and in less than an hour Captain 
Mulvey reported himself with 71 men. At 4:30 the same afternoon Major 
Irvine marched out of Fort Garry with the two Eastern service com- 
panies, Captain Mulvey’s company and a mountain gun. The force had 
with them ten days’ provisions and twenty thousand rounds of ammuni- 
tion conveyed in Red River carts. Twenty-two miles from Fort Garry 
Major Irvine received word from his scouts that ‘‘the American troops 
had turned the Fenians out of the Province,” and on this he returned to 
Fort Garry. 

Meanwhile, as previously intimated, the authorities in the East had 
decided to send reinforcements. The expedition was under the command 
of Captain Scott, who was to be met at the North West Angle of the 
Lake of the Woods (ninety-five miles from Winnipeg) by Lieut-Col. 
Osborne Smith, who was to go by the United States route. The force 
consisted of nine officers and 203 non-commissioned officers and men. We 
cannot do better than let Captain Scott tell the story of this wonderful 
march, commencing at the landing of the expedition at Thunder Bay, the 
eastern end of the Dawson road, and leaving it to the reader’s imagination 
to realize the marvelous pluck and endurance of these Canadian citizen 
soldiers under climatic conditions which would have meant paralysis and 
failure for less hardy and resolute men. 


CAPTAIN THOMAS SCOTT’S DIARY. 


October 24th.—We safely performed the voyage on Lake Superior and 
arrived at Prince Arthur’s Landing at 1 o’clock p. m. today. On entering 
the bay one of the paddlewheels of the boat was damaged, the repairing 
of which detained us an hour. At 2 o’clock p. m. the troops disembarked, 
but we experienced considerable difficulty in removing the stores, as there 
was a heavy storm, and the scow could not reach the shore in safety. 
The steamer Manitoba, with fifteen span of horses, eight head of cattle 
and a large quantity of supplies for the use of the troops, arrived at 
Thunder Bay at 4 p.m. As there were a sufficient number of voyageurs 
in the employ of Mr. Dawson, who were thoroughly acquainted with the 
route, it was deemed advisable to send back those who accompanied the 
expedition to Thunder Bay thus saving a considerable addititon to the ex- 
penses. 


October 25th.—Sent off fifty men this morning under command of 
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Captain Fletcher and another fifty under Lieutenant Simard this after- 
noon, with orders to make Shebendowan Lake in two days. Completed the 
disembarkation of stores from the steamer Manitoba, today, and caused 
the cattle to be driven to Shebendowan Lake, there to be slaughtered, 
and the meat put in bags for the use of the troops. 

October 26.—It has rained incessantly since landing. At six o’clock 
this morning, consisting of six officers and 103 men (less two men dis- 
charged—one medically unfit for duty and the other for bad conduct), 
marched off for Shebendowan Lake. There was a heavy hailstorm this 
morning which turned to snow in the afternoon. This, coupled with the 
bad state of the roads after three days’ rain, made it very difficult 
marching. 

October 27.—First Brigade arrived at the Shebendowan last night; 
the second at 11 a. m. today, and the third at 4 p. m. One hundred men 
in four large boats in tow of the tug left for Kashaboine Portage at 1:30 
p. m., the remainder of the force camped at the Shebendowan over night. 
Weather very cold last night and today. Twenty teams of horses and 
wagons were employed in transporting the stores from Thunder Bay 
to Shebendowan. The march of forty-five miles to Shebendowan was 
made in less than thirty-four hours from starting. 

October 28th.—The tug, which was to have returned at 9 a. m., did 
not arrive until 4 p. m., owing to an accident to her engine. The re- 
mainder of the force embarked at 4:30 in tow of the tug, arriving at 
Kashaboine Portage at 10 p. m. All the stores were transferred over 
the portage tonight, a team of horses being used for the purpose. 

October 29th.—We portaged six boats this morning, and started off for 
the Height of Land Portage at 11:30 a.m. The tug was unserviceable, 
owing to the cold weather. While crossing Kashaboine Lake a heavy 
snow storm came on and two of the boats were lost for several hours. 
Arrived at Height of Land at 2 p. m., and completed portaging boats 
and stores across at 11 p.m. At this hour there were about eight inches 
of snow on the level, and the Bay was slightly frozen for a distance of 
100 yards. The tug of Lacs des Mille Lacs, we ascertained, was useless, 
pipes being frozen. 

October 30th.—Owing to a strong headwind and high sea, we could 
not make a start until 11 o’clock a. m.; arrived at Baril Portage at 6 
p.m. The entrance to the portage was frozen and we were compelled 
to cut through a half mile of ice three-quarters of an inch thick. Com- 
pleted moving our boats and stores across at 12:30 this night. 

October 31st.—Reached Bruile Portage at 9 o’clock a. m. and left for 
French Portage at noon, arriving at the latter at 4:10 p.m. Completed 
the transfer of boats and stores over French Portage at midnight. 

November 1st.—Loaded boats at 5 o’clock this morning and placed 
three soldiers and one voyageur in each to take them down French Creek. 
The remainder of the force marched over the two mile Portage to French 
Lake. Boats arrived at noon, having taken six hours to run down the 
Creek. We reached Pine Portage at 5 o’clock p. m.; moved the boats 
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and stores across during a tremendous snow-storm; rowed over the Little 
Lake to Dieux Riviere and camped there for the night. 

November 2nd.—Left Dieux Riviere Portage this morning at 10 o’clock. 
Owing to the shallowness of the water in the creek leading out from the 
portage the men were compelled to jump into the water and haul the 
boats along, although the creek was partly frozen. When we reached 
Maline River we found the water so shallow that several new portages 
had to be made. Camped on west side of third portage for the night. 

November 3rd.—Arrived at Island Portage this afternoon at 3 o’clock. 
Transferred boats and stores across and started over Lac La Croix pre- 
ceded by the tug at 5 p. m., arriving at Loon Portage at 11 p.m. The 
weather during the past few days has been very cold and disagreeable, 
notwithstanding which the men are in good health and spirits. 

November 4th.—The boats and stores being portaged at 11 a. m., we 
started for Loon Lake, before reaching which we had to cut through 
ice half an inch thick, for a distance of 200 yards. Loon Creek (length 
six miles) was so shallow that it took some of the boats thirty hours to 
get through, and the men were compelled to be in the water the greater 
portion of the time. In many places the water was only three inches 
deep and the boats, therefore, had to be unloaded and the stores carried 
along the shore, while it required not less than twenty men to pull the 
empty boats through the mud. 

November 5th.—The whole of the 1st Brigade and three boats of the 
third arrived at Kettle Falls today. The tug did not arrive from Fort 
Francis until this afternoon, but the wind being favorable the eight boats 
set sail across Rainy Lake for Fort Francis, with orders to remain there 
until the arrival of the whole force. 

November 6th.—Four boats which had been brought across Kettle Falls 
Portage this afternoon were towed a distance of ten miles down Rainy 
Lake by the tug. The tug was ordered back to Kettle Falls to bring the 
remaining three boats which were expected to arrive there tonight, and 
the boats dropped by the tug proceeded on their way to Fort Francis, 
rowing against a head wind. 

November 7th.—The tug left Kettle Falls this morning with the last 
boats in tow. At eight o’clock p. m. today the whole of the expeditionary 
force were under canvas at Fort Francis. The men had endured great 
hardships so far, but fortunately there was only one case of sickness 
caused by an accident in carrying a load across the third Loon Portage. 

November 8th.—The Rainy Lake tug was moved across the portage 
into Rainy River, where the Lake of the Woods and Rainy River tugs 
were in waiting, and in tow of the three tugs the whole of the expedi- 
tion moved down Rainy River at 1 p.m. After running twenty-five miles 
we camped for the night. 

November 9th.—Started at 7 a.m. Run the Manitou and Long Rapids, 
but at the latter, owing to low water, the men marched along the shore 
for a distance of two miles, leaving four in each of the boats to run them 
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down. Reached Hungry Hall, near the mouth of Rainy River, at 7 p. m. 
this day. 

November 10th.—Started at 2 o’clock a. m. but were compelled to camp 
at the mouth of the river, owing to a heavy storm on the lake. At 6 
p. m. we attempted to cross the traverse but were unsuccessful, and had 
to run to an island; remained there overnight. 

November 11th.—This morning the boats were ordered to set sail in- 
dependent of the tugs, the wind being favorable. Shortly after starting 
we were glad to meet Lieut-Col. Smith, who was on his way to meet us. 
The majority of the boats sailed to within fifteen miles of the North 
West Angle, and the remainder were towed by the tugs. Camped there 
for the night on an island. Thence as far as the eye could reach in the 
direction of the Angle was one sheet of ice. 

November 12th.—A storm last night fortunately broke up some four 
miles of ice, and we started in the morning passing through the broken 
ice and then cut through solid ice for a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile, a Hudson’s Bay Co.’s boat leading. (We brought three of them 
from Fort Francis.) The ice gradually increased in thickness, and, find- 
ing it impossible to take the boats farther, we landed on an island, some 
eight miles from the Angle. One of the tugs, which had been previously 
sheeted with iron, made an attempt to cut through the ice, but was un- 
successful, getting completely wedged in. 

- November 13th.—At 1 p. m. today the troops started to march on the 
ice towards the Angie. Having to keep close to shore round the bay, 
increased the march to ten miles. Capt. Armstrong with a rear-guard of 
twelve men was left on the island in charge of baggage and stores, etc., 
and the voyageurs also remained to erect huts over the tugs and boats. 
Each soldier on the march carried his rifle, accoutrements, knapsack and 
blankets. On arrival at the North West Angle, the men were very tired 
after the march over smooth ice. Several of the men were exhausted when 
within three miles of the Angle, but they were carried on hand sleighs; 
piercing cold weather all day. 

November 14th.—We were up at 5 o’clock this a. m. Loaded carts, 
one to each squad of thirteen men, and with thirteen wagons to carry 
half the men, started for Fort Garry at 7 o’clock a.m. The wagons re- 
lieved the marching men every hour. Arrived at Birch River (thirty 
miles) shortly after dark. Tents were already pitched for us by order 
of Lieut-Col. O. Smith. One man attacked by inflammation of the bowels 
was left at the Angle in charge of Dr. Codd. 

November 15th.—Reveille at 3:30 this morning. Started at five, 
and reached our camping ground for the night (23 miles from Birch 
River) at 3 p.m. The day was intensely cold, but the men although 
weary and footsore, were in good spirits. Tents were pitched here also 
awaiting our arrival. 

November 16th.—Reveille at 3:30 a. m. Started at 5 and reached 
Prairie du Chene at 5 p.m. Snow fell steadily during the day. Doctor 
Codd arrived at this place this evening, bringing with him the sick men 
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left at the Angle, and another (one of the rear-guard) who was taken 
ill with inflammation of the lungs. 

November 17th.—Snow continued falling all last night, succeeded this 
morning by a piercing wind. We intended reaching Fort Garry this 
evening, but owing to extreme cold were compelled to camp in the woods 
when within thirteen miles of the Fort. A number of the men became 
exhausted from cold; we took them into a shanty and under proper treat- 
ment they speedily recovered. 

November 18th.—The weather last night and during the whole of the 
day was intensely cold. We arrived within a mile of Fort Garry at twelve 
noon. Here the force was ordered to fall in with arms and accoutre- 
ments, and we marched across the Red River and Assiniboine on the ice 
to the Fort. Lieut-Col. Smith, the officers and men of the garrison and 
a large number of the inhabitants of Winnipeg, were assembled at the 
Fort to welcome us. With the exception of the two already mentioned, the 
men were in tolerably good health, considering the great hardships and 
fatigue which they had undergone. 

The conduct of both officers and men during the whole route was 
highly commendable, all having worked diligently and cheerfully, and 
manifesting a desire to make the expedition a complete success, by en- 
deavoring to reach Fort Garry in the shortest possible time, thus showing 
that Canadian soldiers are capable of enduring any amount of fatigue, 
and overcoming all obstacles. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
THE “FIGHT FOR FREEDOM” AND THE DEADLOCK. 


The “fight for freedom’ as it is spoken of to this day, by many old 
timers, was nothing more or less than the endeavor of the young ambitious 
and vigorous Territories to be released from what were called “spoon- 
fed” conditions. The word “spoon-fed” was apt. The Territories started 
its political career as a veritable infant. It had to be nursed and fed by 
its Ottawa mother. When it emerged from the stage of absolute infancy, 
and was given a measure of direct representation, it was somewhat in 
the position of a boy who had a little pocket money and was continually 
wanting more. When it reached the youthful stage it claimed that it was 
among other things earning more money than it was getting and the 
hobble-de-hoy began to put up a vigorous fight for some kind of inde- 
pendence. The final struggle was for the complete emancipation of the 
grown man. The writer has had his doubts whether, as one who was a 
partisan in the struggle, he is qualified to be impartial, but after going 
somewhat carefully over the old familiar ground, he finds that the diffi- 
culties are more apparent than real. Criticism, adverse or favorable, as 
the case might be, could easily and even properly be brought to bear, 
but he feels that he has no blame to dispense. The “fight for freedom” 
was one on which in principle all were agreed. That the protagonists 
for advance occasionally varied the proceedings by fighting vigorously, 
and with much joy of battle, among themselves on secondary matters, was 
perhaps, human nature being what it is, an almost inevitable corollary 
of the main struggle. During that struggle, probably no one was very 
much troubled with ideals. No one wanted to “plough in the clouds”. 
The struggle seemed common-place. Fundamentally it was as much a 
“war of independence” as any of the great revolutionary conflicts, which 
bristle redly through the stern pages of the world’s history. Actually 
at the time, it seemed to the actors, a common-place and somewhat humil- 
iating struggle to get the necessaries of political and administrative life. 
The practical need was for such things as roads and bridges, for sufficient 
money to teach the children, and generally speaking for the provision of 
a suitable equipment for a new country, which was not a country at all, 
but a recent wilderness of grass and woods which had to be made amenable 
to the processes of civilization. It would almost appear that nature, hav- 
ing held undisputed sway from the beginning, resents the introduction of 
the arts of man, and throws every obstacle in the way of those who invade 
her solitudes, who tear up her face with ploughs, cut down her groves 
with axes, and fill the welkin with alien cries and uncouth noises, and do 
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all manner of strange and lacerating things never before known in the 
long roll of the centuries. Certainly from 1876 to 1896, the elements 
seemed to conspire against the young human giant who had been born 
upon the plains, and for whose nourishment all this changeful destruc- 
tion was necessary. Drought, frost, fire and flood, fought against the 
young Sisera, and almost vanquished him, and not only were the elements 
unfavorable; the economic conditions were extremely adverse. Agricul- 
tural prices were at a low ebb, and the East while claiming sovereignty 
over the new West had little to spare for it, for there were times when 
it could not pay its way, and there were budget deficits. 

And so the fight went on year after year. But if, as has been said, 
it seemed a common-place and humiliating struggle for bare necessaries 
at the time, when one looks back he sees something rather titanic, some- 
thing homeric, in it all. The figures of the contestants loom larger as 
the years go by. Things that were shadowy in the smoke of the recent 
past are beginning to reveal themselves in clearer outlines; and enough 
is visible after thirty years to lead to the conclusion that those who fought 
the “fight for freedom’’, those who laid the foundation for the structure 
of the Great West, will be placed by history on no mean pedestal. Many 
of the men who were in the forefront have passed without seeing the 
full results of their efforts, but many, fortunately, are with us yet, and 
the time has not come when history can be written in any true sense. 
Certainly we shall not attempt it. We will be content if we can convey 
some of the spirit of these times to our readers. 

The initial stage began in 1876 and lasted some years. It ended in 
1886 when a Bill was passed giving the Territories four members in the 
House of Commons. This was the first recognition that the people of 
the Territories should be dealt with as some kind of a free community. 
This recognition followed the census returns of the previous year—1885. 
These are worth giving. When the smallness of those figures is taken 
in connection with the immensity of the area some justification will be 
found for the attitude of the government in the next few years. It was 
an attitude that seemed tardy and grudging to the men of the West, 
but probably to the men of the East it appeared as something generous 
and liberal. It will be seen that the population of an area a thousand 
miles long and four or five hundred deep was that of a fair-sized eastern 
town, and it might well seem to many that to give full control over such 
a vast region to the mere handful of men who inhabited it was a proposal 
not to be seriously entertained. The population, exclusive of Indians and 
including the mixed race in 1885 was 28,192. 


POPULATION AND INDUSTRIES IN 1885. 


As before said, the census returns for 1885 are worthy of record. We 
take the following summary from the Lethbridge News of April 9th, 1886 
which had been in existence at that time just nineteen weeks: 


THE DIRT HILLS BEFORE SETTLEMENT 


A View of a Large Lake Formed in a Depression North of Pense, 1907, in What Had 

Hitherto Been a Hay Flat. The Formation of This Lake Caused the Government to 

Construct the Trestle Bridge Shown. Since that Year the Waters Have Receded and 
the Lake Has Again Dried 
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“The census of the three provisional districts of the Northwest Terri- 
tories taken last year is interesting as the first census of a vast region 
which a few years ago was an uninhabited country, over which the 
buffalo roamed and the Indian wandered. It appears that the three pro- 
visional provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Assiniboia had, on the 
24th of August last, a population of 48,862 souls, white, red and mixed. 
This population is divided into 13,696 families, occupying 3,579 shanties, 
wigwams and tents, and 9,460 houses; that of these 48,362, 27,113 were 
males and 21,249 females; that 6,184 males and 5,715 females were mar- 
ried, the difference in the figures indicating that a large number of the 
males have not yet taken their wives to their new homes; that 359 males 
and 1,008 females were widowed, and that 17,079 males and 10,572 females 
were children or unmarried. 

Divided according to provinces, Assiniboia, with an area of 95,000 
square miles, has a population of 22,083; Saskatchewan, with an area of 
114,000 square miles, a population of 10,746, and Alberta, with an area 
of 100,000 square miles, a population of 15,533. 

Of this population of 48,362, the Indians number 20,170. Half-breeds 
as follows: English, 577; French, 3,887; Scotch, 762; Irish, 65; and 
“undefined”, 57. 

The Indian population is divided as follows: in Assiniboia, 4,492; in 
Saskatchewan, 6,260, and in Alberta, 9,418. 

There were of other nationalities: English, 8,897; French, 1,520; 
German, 427; Irish, 5,285; Italian, 316; Jew, 106; Scandinavians, 136; 
Scotch, 6,788; Welsh, 86; Chinese and Dutch, each 77. 

The birth places of the inhabitants are given as follows: England, 
3,853; Ireland, 1,162; Scotland, 2,143; Prince Edward Island, 126; Nova 
Scotia, 504; New Brunswick, 265; Quebec, 1,350; Ontario, 8,823; Mani- 
toba, 3,144; British Columbia, 16; France, 93; Germany, 124; Italy, 31; 
Russia, 97; Sweden and Denmark, 111; United States, 1,007; other coun- 
tries, 105. Of course the red man’s birth place is in the Northwest Terri- 
tories themselves. 

Of the total population 1,317 are going to school, for which purpose 
they are supplied with 50 schools. 

The occupations of the people, by classes, are as follows: Agricul- 
tural class, 8,107; commercial, 834; domestic, 556; industrial, 9383; pro- 
fessional, 1,340; not classified, 4,838. Among this latter class are fifty 
who are given as gentlemen of private means. There must be a good deal 
of traveling, as hotel and boarding-house keepers number 92. Law seems 
to flourish, at any rate lawyers number 36. 

The religions of the people are given as follows: Baptists, 788; Ro- 
man Catholics, 9,301; Church of England, 9,976; Congregational, 145; 
Jews, 106; Lutherans, 209; Methodist, 6,910; Presbyterians, 7,712; Pa- 
gans, 7,893. The religious wants of these three provisional provinces, 
just starting on the road to development, are supplied by 108 clergymen, 
with 60 churches in their charge. 
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The occupiers of land number 6,987, of whom 6,885 are owners and 
86 are tenants. Four thousand six hundred and sixty-six occupy from 
160 to 320 acres; 1,791, from 81 to 160 acres; 256, from 321 to 640 acres, 
and 123, from 641 acres upwards. Only 151 occupy 80 acres and under. 
The total land occupied is 3,861,819 acres, of which 195,985 acres were 
cultivated. 

The acreage and products of the field were in the census year: Wheat, 
67,256 acres, yield, 1,147,174 bushels; barley, 11,605 acres, yield, 257,479 
bushels; oats, 35,134 acres, yield, 1,045,950 bushels; peas and beans, yield, 
11,775 bushels; flaxseed, yield, 1,144 bushels; potatoes, 3,676 acres, yield, 
479,702 bushels; turnips, yield, 171,549 bushels; other roots, yield, 47,978 
bushels; cultivated hay, 248 acres, yield 766 tons; prairie hay, 115,666 
tons. The yield of wheat, it will be seen, was over 17 bushels to the acre. 

Of animals and their products, the following is the census statement: 
Horses over three years, 18,453; colts and fillies under three years, 5,672; 
mules, 331; working oxen, 5,949; milch cows, 11,030; other horned cattle, 
69,557; sheep, 19,398; swine, 22,542. The year’s product of home-made 
butter was 510,191 pounds, and of cheese, 10,270 pounds. 

Of furs and pelts, the census shows the year’s return as follows: Bea- 
ver, 5,837 skins; bear, 812; buffalo, 36; marten, 3,264; fisher, 547; fox, 
4,987; lynx, 2,266; mink, 15,959; otter, 143,788; skunk, 425; wild cat, 
7,883 ; wolf, 218; wolverine, 1,623; cariboo, 189; deer, antelope, etc., 4,546; 
moose, 831; other furs and pelts, 919. 

These provisional provinces, still in an embryonic state, have four 
steamers, 1,195 tons, 29 barges, 16 boats employed in fishing, the owners 
of which estimate their year’s catch as 2,835 barrels of white fish, 20 
barrels of trout, and 858 barrels of other fish. 

The products of the forest during the year amounted to 20,929 pine 
logs, 237,221 spruce and 13,445 other logs. 

The products of the mines were: Gold, 196 ounces; coal, 5,583 tons. 

The aggregate number and value of all industries in the three dis- 
tricts were as follows: Number of industrial establishments, 159; hands 
employed, 530; capital invested, $771,450; total yearly wages, $180,917; 
total value raw materials, $518,428; total value of articles produced, 
$1,029,235: 


CHAPTER LIV. 
IRRITANTS. 


Note the birthplaces of these people. Out of 23,000 whites, between 
14,000 and 15,000 were Canadian-born citizens, and more than 8,000 
came from Ontario; about 4,000 were born in England, over 2,000 
in Scotland, over 1,000 in Ireland and a similar number from the United 
States. These had all been accustomed to full rights of citizenship, and 
it may be taken for granted of those born in the Eastern provinces the 
majority of them were more or less keen politicians. Another feature 
is important. All these people under review were by the way of being 
picked men. True they had picked themselves but that is unimportant. 
The important thing is that the majority of them had shown a special 
courage in cutting loose from old associations and making a fresh start 
in a wild and little known country. This meant that there was something 
in them a little different from their neighbors who were content to stay 
at home. This was shown at any public meeting in those early days. One 
looked over the audience and found all kinds of faces except the weak face. 
And these were the people who, for years after they had obtained repre- 
sentation in the Council, found that they were begging in vain for what 
they considered to be the elementary rights of free born citizens. Their 
elected members were without power. The Lieutenant Governor presided 
over their deliberations, and the position was not that the representatives 
of the people made the laws, but that the Lieutenant Governor was the 
law-maker, and the popular representatives were graciously permitted to 
“aid” him. The Lieutenant Governor spent the money as he pleased, for 
whatever views the elected members might express, they had no power 
of enforcing them. The Lieutenant Governor in his relations to the 
people through their chosen members was an autocrat. The peopie sent 
him so many walking sticks as it were, which he could use or throw away 
as he pleased. The position may be illustrated in this way. Suppose the 
people of Regina or Moose Jaw were given power to elect Councillors and 
did so. Then a man, an official, was sent up from Ottawa who called 
them together, listened to what they had to say, took their advice if it 
suited him, rejected it if it did not suit him and then spent the town 
money just as seemed good to him in his autocratic wisdom. Suppose 
that they repeatedly recommended and protested to Ottawa, only to find 
that the Ottawa Government invariably took the advice of its official, so 
that their appeal against Caesar was really to Caesar himself. We take 
it that there would soon be a very enraged body of citizens. But in 
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testing the strength of this parallel it must not be overlooked that the 
money thus expended by the Ottawa official was sent up by Ottawa. 

An exasperating feature of the situation was that this autocratic gov- 
ernor whom the people’s men were only allowed to “aid” and serve, was 
himself only a servant of the chief autocrat at Ottawa, viz: the Minister 
of Interior; and this put the parody of popular government in a peculiarly 
humiliating light; and a great part of the “fight for freedom’ was for 
freedom from the galling domination of a mere appointed official, who 
represented not the Crown, but the Minister of the Interior. The desire 
was to have some effective voice in the expenditure of the public money ; 
but so long as the law said the elected members were simply there, not to 
spend the money but to “aid” the governor in spending it, the members 
were only representatives in talk and not in action. The reader will see 
that the money control was a most important demand. Another matter 
that grew to be a cause of exasperation as the years went on was that 
eastern men, mostly men with claims for political service, were sent 
up to fill Territorial positions, when there were men in the Territories 
with local experience and of greater competence. By 1885 the feeling in 
the country, scattered though its people were, had obtained considerable 
cohesion and strength, and the Council comprised men of strength and 
force of character. When Governor Dewdney came to preside over the 
session of 1885 he found the elected members in anything but a humor 
to be his obedient henchmen. As written “humble” memorials sent through 
the Governor appeared to have little effect on the Ottawa stone wall it 
was decided to send a personal delegation with a “bill of Rights” to the 
Federal Government and Mr. (afterwards M. P. and Senator) Perley, of 
East Assiniboia; James H. (now Senator) Ross, West Assiniboia; and 
Dr. Wilson, of Edmonton, Alberta (afterwards first speaker of the Legis- 
lative Assembly), were selected to go to the Metropolis and bring as much 
personal influence as possible to bear on the Federal Government. 


POPULAR REPRESENTATION IN 1885-6. 


In the mixed North West Council of this period the constituencies, 
members and numbers of voters were as follows: Moose Mountain, Tur- 
riff, voters, 243; Macleod, Lord Boyle, voters 276; Edmonton, Dr. Wilson, 
299; St. Albert, Cunningham, 221; Moosomin, Bedford, 456; Broadview, 
Marshallsay, 386; Moose Jaw, Ross, 371; Qu’Appelle (2) Perley, Craw- 
ford, 1,044; Regina (2), Secord, Jelly, 632; Lorne (Prince Albert), 
Hughes, 741; Calgary (2), Cayley, Lauder, 639; Total voters, 5,308. 

Note. Mr. Perley was made a senator and was succeeded in 1897 by 
William Sutherland, for Qu’Appelle. Lord Boyle resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by F. W. G. Haultain, for Macleod. Mr. Marshallsay died during 
the Session of 1887. 

The appointed members were: The Lieutenant Governer who presided 
and was by the Act an “integral part of the Council”; Stipendiary Mag- 
istrates Richardson, Macleod and Rouleau; Colonel Irvine of the North 
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Judge McLeod; John Secord; Dr. Lauder; W. D. Perley; Charles Marshallsay; O. E. Hughes; Sam 
Cunningham; A. E. Forget (Clerk of the Council) ; Jas. McAra (page) 


Sitting—Judge Richardson; Lieut. Governor Dewdney; Judge Rouleau; J. G. Turriff; Hayter Reid. 
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West Mounted Police; Mr. Pascal Breland, and Mr. Hayter Reed, of the 
Indian Department. 


THE NEW CZAR. 


To emphasise fully the feeling which found its expression in the Bill 
of Rights, we may quote Mr. Frank Oliver, the member for Edmonton. 
When Mr. Thomas White (1885) was made Minister of Interior, Mr. 
Oliver had an article in his paper headed “The New Czar”. After an 
allusion to Siberia, Mr. Oliver said: But the resemblance (to Siberia) in 
political institutions is even more striking than in soil and climate. While 
Canada as a whole, and the different Provinces of which it is composed 
are united under a system of responsible government, the North West is 
under a despotism as absolute, or more so than that which curses Russia. 
Without representation in either Parliament or Cabinet, without respon- 
sible local government, the people of the North West are allowed but a 
degree more control over their own affairs than the serfs of Siberia’. 
It is within the impish irony of events that Mr. Oliver many years after 
became himself the Minister of Intericr and was credited, probably quite 
wrongfully, with a tendency to be a bit of a Czar himself. He was the 
first elected member of the N. W. Council for Edmonton. In 1885 when 
he went back for re-election he was defeated by Dr. Wilson. Oliver polled 
111 votes and Wilson 120. What a poll for a parliamentary represen- 
tative!! At a subsequent election, Mr. Oliver was again returned, and 
he saw the Old North West Council through to the finish. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS. 


The Bill of Rights which Messrs. Perley, Ross and Wilson were dele- 
gated to present at Ottawa was as follows: 

“That the council have power to incorporate companies having purely 
territorial objects. 

“Old established trails to be surveyed and vested in the North West 
Council. ' 

“Tmmediate settlement of old settlers’ claims, and the right to transfer. 

“Freight rates on the C. P. R. being a severe tax on the products of the 
North West, the government should use its influence to have them re- 
duced, especially on lumber from British Columbia. 

“No charge to be made to settlers for wood for fuel and that each 
homesteader be allowed 4,000 lineal feet of building timber on free permit. 

“Karly improvement of the Northern Saskatchewan. 

“Granting of the right of Habeas Corpus to the North West. 

“Opening for settlement of cancelled lands. 

“A Territorial Court of Appeal. 

“Construction of a trail to Peace River. 

“Representation in the Senate and Commons, and that for representa- 
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tive purposes, reference should be had to territorial area as well as popu- 
lation. 

“Introduction of the Torrens system. 

“Right to enter a pre-emption as a second homestead. 

“Encouragement by the Dominion Government of railways north and 
south through the territories. 

“Benefits derived from the National Policy by the older Provinces do 
not apply here as regards agricultural implements and lumber and that 
a rebate be given equal to the duty now imposed on agricultural imple- 
ments and lumber. 

“Immediate steps to be taken by the Government to acquire the odd- 
‘numbered sections and have them opened for settlement. 

“Monies voted by Parliament for the expenses of Government in the 
North West, including printing, roads, bridges, ferries, aid to schools, 
etc., should be vested in the North West Council, as representing the 
people. 

“Early and rapid construction of the Hudson Bay Railway if practi- 
cable and liberal encouragement of the scheme by the Government. 

“Immediate appointment of a commission to settle outstanding half- 
breed claims. 

“Early settlement of claims for compensation for rebellion losses and 
the payment of settlers and merchants who furnished supplies to the 
troops in good faith. 

“Stock and tree planting to count as cultivation duties. 

“Appointments to positions of trust and emolument in the Territories 
from amongst the residents of the country. 

“All food supplies for the Mounted Police and Indians to be purchased 
in the Territories. 

“We are aware that an issue of beef to the Indians instead of Ameri- 
can pork would be satisfactory to all tribes. We would suggest that con- 
tracts be called for in smaller quantities, the security deposit not to 
exceed five per cent., and without the official routine which has attended 
the letting of contracts before. In this manner we believe settlers will be 
helped, and the Government will receive a better and cheaper article. 

“That steps be taken to have the Prince Albert Colonization Co., and 
the Edmonton and Saskatchewan Land and Colonization Co., inspected, 
in accordance with the representations of the members from Prince Albert 
Saint Albert and Edmonton that the said companies have not complied 
with agreement. If such representations are correct, that they should 
insist upon the companies carrying out their agreements. 

“The recognition of the services of the Mounted Police and the Prince 
Albert and Battleford special forces in a manner similar to the volun- 
teers.” 


THE THREE KNIGHTS-ERRANT. 


Whatever the real feelings of the Ottawa statesmen, officials and poli- 
ticians may have been, they gave the delegation the glad hand. They 
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appeared overjoyed to meet some real men from the West and have a 
heart-to-heart talk. One man at any rate gave them a sincere and genuine 
greeting. The Hon. Thomas White, Sir John A.’s Minister of Interior, 
who had toured the West that summer, proved to be a sympathetic 
friend and showed himself prepared to go as far as his colleagues 
permitted. The leader of the selected three was W. D. Perley. He was 
a man of consuming energy. After he went to the Commons a para- 
graph went the rounds of the Press that he was the giant of the Com- 
mons, standing six feet four and weighing three hundred and ten pounds 
and was the handsomest man in the House. We have stood beside him 
many times, and his height was six feet. There is a tendency in people 
to exaggerate personal longitude and avoirdupois. As said, his height 
was six feet. As to his weight let this decide. Some three years before 
his death, sitting in the office of the Windsor Hotel, Regina, the writer 
said to him: ‘How much do you weigh”? He replied: “I weighed thirty 
years ago and I weighed two hundred and thirty pounds. I weighed 
last week and I weighed two hundred and thirty pounds”. 

Nature had not been so unkind to ‘“‘Dill” Perley as they used to call 
him in New Brunswick, as to give him an abnormal height and a porcine 
fleshiness. He never carried a “‘corporation’”. He was a big symmetrical 
man of just proportions, compacted of bone, muscle and solid brawn; and 
we do not doubt that the scribe was right when he set Mr. Perley down 
as the handsomest man in Ottawa. He was a fair, blue eyed man and 
his fine head of hair was inclined to curl. He was clean shaven except 
for unobtrusive side whiskers. He was forty-eight when he went to 
Ottawa on this delegation and talking of shaving we cannot resist this. 
We were going into a barber shop for a shave when he said: ‘‘When 
I’m on the farm I shave once or twice a week; when I’m in Wolseley I 
shave every other way; when I’m in Ottawa I shave every day”, thus show- 
ing the intimate connection between the razor and its environment. 

It has been said that any public man who is habitually, called by a 
familiar variation on his front name must have a lot of first class human 
nature in him. James Hamilton Ross was always known familiarly as 
“Jim’. He was thirty years of age at this time, another fair man of 
goodly stature and physique, although not rivaling Perley’s proportions. 
He ranched and sold coal, and did other things; energetic, shrewd, kindly, 
of ready speech and hearty manner, with a friendly “taking” way with 
him that was not assumed for it was a part of himself. Probably few 
men ever carried a better balanced head, and there is no better judge 
of men in Canada than the Honorable Jim. He wore a mustache then 
and wears one today. 

Dr. Wilson, another good man and true, a cultured professional man 
who hailed from the then remote Edmonton, was a man of a different type, 
inclined to the dark side, and carrying a full, thick whisker and a luxuriant, 
dense, sweeping mustache, descending far down upon his beard. These 
were the three knights errant who descended upon Ottawa; and they 
were a hard trio to say “no” to. They visited every office and every 
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individual who had any official connection with the points contained in 
the “bill of Rights”; and when they came back they were able to make 
such a report to the North West Council of their mission, that Mr. Turriff 
moved a vote of thanks, which was carried amid general and generous 
applause. 

There can be no doubt that this intimate personal representation at 
Ottawa by able and earnest men had an effect which no amount of 
memorialising, or “humble addresses”, or academic resolutions could have 
obtained, and the doughty bearers of the “Bill of Rights” of 1885 have a 
prominent niche of their own in our history. Wilson and Ross both be- 
came Speakers of the Assembly, and their full-sized portraits, as such, 
hang in the magnificent rotunda of the Parliament Buildings. Some day, 
when his politics are forgotten, we hope that Perley’s portrait will also 
be preserved for posterity, the portrait of the man who, whether as M. P. 
or Senator, ‘wore out the soles of his boots, running up and down office 
steps, trying to get things for the people in the Northwest Territories”. 
Mr. Perley was for so long obscured in the Senate that his services to 
the West have never been fully appreciated. He was often the unseen 
power behind the throne, when noisier men claimed the credit. 


BALLOT REFUSED. A PATRONAGE STORY. 


After the return of the delegation the feeling in the West was so 
much more hopeful that it may almost be termed jubilant, and results in 
one regard came soon. During the next session Sir John A. Macdonald 
introduced a Bill giving four members in the House of Commons, and 
when the Imperial House of Parliament in London had graciously signi- 
fied their approval, one of the leading grievances of the Northwest Terri- 
tories at last stood redressed, although the members themselves were 
not elected till the general election of 1887. A cognate grievance how- 
ever still remained, that of open voting. The Territories had demanded 
the Ballot and provision for secret voting was made in the Bill. The 
Senate however threw it out. Territorial voters continued for years 
longer to walk up to the Returning Officer to get their votes publicly en- 
tered and recorded in the face of all men. It might be thought that the 
ballot was not needed; but it was and badly. Political conditions were 
not ideal. A settler who had to depend on the favorable report of a 
government official if he was to get a patent for his homestead, needed 
a little courage to vote against the government, and so did the man who 
wanted his tender for hay and oats to the police to go through. The 
member of those days held absolutely the patronage of his district if 
his party was in power, and considered himself righteously aggrieved 
if the smallest government appointment was made, or any favor be- 
stowed, over his head. 

With apology for the diversion this may be well illustrated by a 
true story of the late Mr. Davin. An Irishman had been sent to gaol 
from Moose Jaw. Davin, himself an Irishman, prided himself on his 
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intimate knowledge of his constituents, and was always ready with the 
glad eye and the welcoming hand. The Moose Jaw Celt who was a well- 
known character, was, in local matters a constituent of “Jim” Ross, who 
had a knack for doing a great many kindly, helpful things that nobody 
ever heard anything about from himself. Pat had been sentenced to six 
months in the winter and went to gaol in an old fur cap and Mennonite 
boots. His sentence expired in the middle of the summer, and Mr. Ross 
had rigged him out with a cheap new summer suit and straw hat. In 
this garb he was strutting the Regina streets, waiting for his train when 
he met Davin, who could not place him, in his new garb. Davin shook 
hands very cordially and figured around to find out who he was. Pat 
told him he had been having a Government job and had been discharged. 

“Discharged from a Government job, and me not consulted!” blazed 
Davin. “Give me the particulars, sir, and I’ll have you re-instated’’. 
Pat declined the favor, but he often told the story. A pleasing thing about 
him is this. He met a woman in Regina jail, and they got engaged. When 
she came out Pat married her and they lived for many years happily to- 
gether on a homestead. With renewed apology for this digression, let us 
proceed. 


THE FIRST LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


With the demise of the old North West Council in 1887, and the 
institution of a Legislative Assembly the “fight for freedom” simply took 
on a new phase. Many people had thought that “Legislative Assembly” 
and “Responsible Government” were interchangeable terms, but it soon 
became apparent that only the outworks had been carried, and that the 
citadel remained to be stormed. The principle of Government by the 
people was conceded in name, but if the word of promise had been kept 
to the ear it was “broken to the hope’. Mr. Dewdney had gone to the 
House of Commons as member for East Assiniboia and Minister of the 
Interior. Mr. Perley made way for him and became one of the two first 
Senators, the other Senator being Mr. Hardisty, of Alberta, who had 
been defeated for the Commons by Dr. D. W. Davis. The New Governor 
did not preside over the Assembly as previous Governors had over the 
Council, but he was still to all intents and purposes cock of the walk. 
The people’s representatives had no say in the appointment of the “Ad- 
visory Council in matters of Finance’. The Act provided that four mem- 
bers were to be appointed by the Lieutenant Governor. They held office 
at his royal will and “pleasure”, and he could dismiss them if he chose, 
without assigning any reason. Like George the first he presided over 
the meetings of his ministers, who were also his nominees, and he had 
not only a vote, but a casting vote in case of a tie. The very name of 
the Council betrayed its hollowness. It was an ‘Advisory’ Council, a 
council to advise and assist the Governor. It was not an Executive Coun- 
cil, a council to do things. It was not to manage the financial business of 
the country but to “advise” him on matters of finance. And the money 
power is the very crux of responsible government. Curiously enough 
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the new Lieutenant Governor did not at first put this construction on his 
powers. This French Canadian gentleman, whose name stands with many 
of us today as a synonym for autocracy and bureaucracy, was really a 
very democratic person. He was an old Red River settler, was prominent 
in the first Riel rebellion, was a newspaper man, had been the first speaker 
of the Manitoba Assembly, and a member of Parliament from Manitoba. 
If he had been left to his own way there would have been no trouble. 
Probably after the first session he was given to understand, directly 
or indirectly from Ottawa that although he had “advisors” and was a 
Lieutenant Governor in name yet, like his predecessors, he was after all 
an official of the Ottawa Government, a subordinate of the Minister of the 
Interior, and not a constitutional representative of the Crown under the 
Governor General. The fact appears to be that at first he took the same 
view of his position, and of the functions of the Council, as did Mr. 
Haultain. Under the British and Canadian constitution, theoretically all 
Cabinets to this day merely “advise” rulers, but in constitutional practice 
rulers from the King down are called upon to accept that advice or incur 
very grave responsibility in rejecting it. The first Legislative Assembly 
consisted of twenty-two members. The three Stipendiary Magistrates, 
or Judges—Richardson, Macleod and Rouleau—had seats as legal experts 
(there being no Attorney-General), but could not vote. The Assembly 
met on October 1st, 1888, and His Honor nominated Mr. Frederick William 
Gordon Haultain, of Macleod, Alberta; Mr. Hillyard Mitchell, of Batoche, 
Saskatchewan; David Finlay Jelly, of Regina, West Assiniboia; and Wil- 
liam Sutherland, of Fort Qu’Appelle, East Assiniboia, as his Advisory 
Council. And all went “merry as a marriage bell”. In his speech from the 
throne His Honor expressed himself in sympathy with the aspirations of 
the Territories; the Supply Bill included Ottawa money as well as local 
funds; when before prorogation, the Governor had given royal assent to 
Bills, the Speaker, Dr. Wilson, humbly presented to him for his acceptance 
an Ordinance to defray the expenses of the public service “thus placing at 
the disposal of the Crown the means by which the government can be made 
efficient for the service and welfare of the Territories”. And the Gover- 
nor’s assent was given, announced in the same form as that used in fully 
Provincial Assemblies, viz: “His Honor the Lieutenant Governor doth 
thank Her Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, accepts their benevolence, 
and assents to this Bill in Her Majesty’s name”. 

After this Mr. Haultain and his fellow Councillors were surely justi- 
fied in assuming that the Governor would take their advice, at any rate to 
a very large extent, as was done by other Governors under responsible 
government in the Provinces. When the House rose it was certainly under 
the impression that it had some real control over the general expenditure. 
The Assembly met again on October 16th, 1889. During the interval the 
attitude of the Lieutenant Governor had undergone a change. The idea 
that the Governor would hand over as much of his legal and nominal 
power, as he could, in the interests of responsible government, had been 
dissipated. Mr. Haultain had “carried on” for a year only to find the 
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money power still rested with the Governor and not with the people 
through their elected representatives. The House opened on the 16th. 
On the 17th Mr. Cayley asked for information about the estimates; and 
Mr. Haultain replied that he had no information. The estimates were 
prepared by the Lieutenant Governor as an executive officer of the Do- 
minion Government, and were considered as private information for the 
Interior Department. The Advisory Council had nothing to do with 
them; but he was authorized to say the Lieutenant Governor would be 
very glad to receive any suggestion from the Assembly. This shows 
pretty clearly that the position the Advisory Council was expected to be 
so secondary as almost to partake of humiliation; and Mr. Haultain, then 
a young man of thirty-two, who had been returned by acclamation and 
had little experience of the hard knocks of political warfare, was the 
last man to permit himself to become a mere echo of a Governor who was 
himself but an echo of a Federal Department. The session went on. The 
members talked about the legal profession, mechanics’ liens, dentistry, 
artesian wells, gopher poison, births, deaths and marriages, fires, lunatics, 
mills, irrigation, hawkers, butter and cheese companies, four per cent 
beer, and other more or less parochial matters, with which they were 
graciously permitted to deal, as this sort of spade-work probably saved 
the exhausted officials at Ottawa a great deal of trouble. It also desired, in 
a petition moved by Mr. Cayley, the abolition of French as an official 
language in the House and Courts of Justice, and in the printing of the 
Journals of the House and Ordinances. Judge Rouleau moved that the 
resolution be read six months hence. A division was taken when Hoey 
and Mitchell voted for the six months hoist and 17 members against it. 
The petition was addressed to the Governor General, the Senate and the 
House of Commons. It was ordered to be engrossed and sent to His Honor 
for transmission to Ottawa. Some question arose about a Catholic School 
at Prince Albert, whose administration was attacked, and the North West 
Review, an ably-conducted Catholic journal came out with a very warm 
defence in which it said “As a red rag is to an angry bull, so is the Cath- 
olic School to the bigoted fanatic” and gave the following lines: 


“Sing loudest of praises oe’r prairie and lea, 

The schools are abolished we children are free 

To deny the Almighty to scoff at his laws, 

And believe the poor monkey’s the innocent cause 
Of human existence, Then, hip hip hurray 

Our conscience is free and we’ll have our own way. 


Mr. Haultain found his position intolerable and on the 29th the 
council resigned. The letter of resignation said in part, that the constant 
discussion at Council meetings on the general theory of the constitution 
showed plainly that His Honor only conceded what the Council claimed 
as a right. In so important a matter as the construction of the Act 
under which the Council had its existence such a grave difference of 
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opinion could only lead to friction and destroy the usefulness of the 
Council. The Council could not work under such a system, and were 
unwilling to accept responsibility without a corresponding right of con- 
trol. The letter shows that the resignation was on the constitutional 
question only; and it concluded with “most grateful appreciation of His 
Honor’s personal kindness.” 

In about a week (Nov. 5th, 1899) His Honor sent a message to the 
House announcing that he had appointed a new Council, viz.: Dr. 
Brett (now Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta) ; F. J. Betts, Prince Albert, 
B. P. Richardson, Wolseley, and Mr. D. F. Jelly, the last named of whom 
had been a member of the Haultain Council. 

It must be borne in mind that the House was a unit in its desire for 
“freedom.” The rock on which they invariably split was the almost dia- 
bolical ambiguity of the law. The Governor and his supporters read it 
one way ; Haultain read it another; and when the question of carrying on, 
under the Governor’s interpretation, arose, some were willing to carry on, 
and others flatly refused to do so. 

Dr. Brett stated that before taking office he had requested the Gover- 
nor to define the powers of the Council in writing and His Honor had 
done so, laying down that His Advisors would exercise functions of an 
executive in matters affecting the Territorial finances only; and in other 
matters he would be glad to have their advice. This gave the Council 
power over a small sum of some $25,000. The new Council was severely 
criticised for taking office on these terms. When His Honor’s estimates 
were brought down they dealt only with local revenues; nothing was 
said about the Federal grant. There was an interesting crisis. Mr. Haul- 
tain moved in effect the estimates be not considered till His Honor had 
accounted for the whole of the money voted to him by the House at the 
previous session. A warm debate followed and was continued to the 
small hours. At 1:15 the motion carried by twelve to seven. Although 
the vote amounted to a declaration of want of confidence Dr. Brett moved 
that the House go into Committee of Supply to consider the estimates. 
This was defeated by the same vote; and the House rose without the 
debate being formally adjourned. Those for Haultain’s motion were 
Haultain, Thorburn, Neff, Sutherland, Tweed, Cayley, Lineham, David- 
son, Oliver, Clinkskill, Ross, Mitchell (12); against, Brett, Richardson, 
Betts, Jelly, Reaman, Hoey, Secord. Next day Mr. Clinkskill seconded 
by Thorburn, moved a direct vote of want of confidence. Reaman, sec- 
onded by Plaxton, moved an amendment. Want of confidence was de- 
clared by 13 to 7—Turriff, who had been absent previously, now voting. 
On this Dr. Brett tendered his resignation. The Lieutenant-Governor 
refused to accept it and business proceeded. Dr. Brett again moved the 
House into Committee of Supply on the local estimates amounting to 
$24,829, and again Mr. Haultain moved that the House do not go into 
Committee until the full sum voted at the last session had been accounted 
for. The vote again was 12 to 6, Turriff and Reaman pairing, Mr. 
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Turriff being unavoidably absent. The result of the vote was received 
with great applause. Next day Clinkskill was again to the fore with a 
motion seconded by Thorburn. It was that an humble address be pre- 
sented to the Lieutenant-Governor praying him to accept Dr. Brett’s 
resignation and to appoint an advisory council having the confidence 
of the House. This was carried by 12 against 8. Dr. Brett again 
tendered his resignation and His Honor now accepted it. Mr. Thorburn 
moved, seconded by Neff, a long resolution addressed to the Ottawa 
authorities setting forth the views of the majority and this was carried. 

Although the estimates were held up the ordinary business of the 
Assembly went on, such matters as a land grant to universities, tree 
culture and homestead regulations being dealt with. 

A memorial to Ottawa was adopted asking for responsible government 
with full powers, except that of borrowing money, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor should not be a member of the Council, and it should be 
definitely stated that the federal money should be expended by the Coun- 
cil. The Memorial was a lengthy document containing between two and 
three thousand words. 

The Assembly was prorogued without a Council being in existence 
but the law provided for the emergency by vesting the power to expend 
all moneys in the Lieutenant-Governor without a Council. However Dr. 
Brett was prevailed upon to resume his role, and associated with him 
were two of his old colleagues, Betts and Richardson, with a new man 
from the majority side in the person of Mr. John Secord, of Regina. 
The Lieutenant-Governor therefore, had his way, unimpeded, till the House 
met again for its third session on the 29th October, 1890. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
THE FIGHT RENEWED. 


The combat was renewed in earnest. Haultain had behind him the 
preponderating feeling of the country, but the Governor, and the Federal 
Government, had many friends. The polished young lawyer from Ontario 
was proving his mettle as a persistent fighter. He had checkmated Royal 
twice already, and he was ready with another move in vindication of 
constitutional principles. He consistently claimed that, construed in the 
light of all constitutional usage, the Act did not bear the construction His 
Honor and the Federal Authorities put upon it. He was not ventilating 
a grievance, he was asserting a lawful right, of which the people were 
being unjustly deprived. The situation had, in a way, resolved itself into 
a duel between the suave, ever polite, really considerate and very cour- 
teous governor, and the polished, sarcastic, cool, imperturbable young 
*Varsity man from the cattle country, who also had the advantage of a 
legal training. And the duel was -not to be decided till two more dead- 
locks had been created and solved. It is a satisfaction to know that when 
the rapiers were at length sheathed, neither was stained, although un- 
doubtedly that of Haultain was the brighter, and the more worthy 
the admiration of a free people. And credit generally speaking may be 
given to all the combatants. There was no question of graft; nobody 
had any money to make; like Brutus they were all honorable men. And 
there was no more fair-minded, patriotic, kindly, cultured and honorable 
man in this poltical melee than Dr. Brett, who from the popular point 
of view seems to shine through it all in a somewhat checkered light. 
He honestly accepted Royal’s reading of the Act. He believed he was 
doing the West a service by acting as head of an Advisory Council 
against the minority because if he did not, there would be no check at 
all on the Governor. Half a loaf was better than no bread. But a heavy 
body-blow was in store for him at the opening of the session. The 
majority were in no humour to be overridden by the minority; and the 
reply which the majority made to the “Speech from the Throne” has 
probably no exact parallel in the constitutional history of the British 
Empire for plain speaking in defence of what were claimed to be the 
people’s privileges. 

The long address in reply said, in part, that the House believed in the 
right not only to pass legislation but “to advise and control in the matter 
of its being given effect; that the Northwest Territories Acts interpreted 
in the light of constitutional usage provided for control of the Executive 
(that is the Lieutenant-Governor) by an Advisory Council having the 
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confidence of a majority of the House; that the assumption of such con- 
trol by any members of this House not possessing its confidence was a 
violation of the spirit and intent of the Northwest Territories Acts, and 
an infringement of the rights of the House against which it feels com- 
pelled to enter its most solemn protest, and to take such measures to 
protect itself as best it may.” 

The drastic measures to be taken by the House to “protect” itself 
were set forth with frankness; and are without parallel. The Advisory 
Council were to be boycotted, sent to political coventry, for “they were 
unworthy of taking any part in the business of the House.” But let the 
reply speak for itself. It said:— 

“The disregard for, and violation of all constitutional rules, the in- 
fringement upon the rights and privileges of the House, and usurpation 
of its prerogatives by its members comprising the Advisory Council, in 
our opinion renders those members unworthy of taking any part in the 
business of the Assembly. As the only means in our power of vindicating 
in our case the common rights of majorities in representative Assemblies 
it is our duty to refuse all legislation and motions offered by these mem- 
bers. To further mark its disapproval of the course of the Advisory 
Council in ignoring its rights, the House has seen fit not to allow the 
several members of the Council to serve on any of its Standing Com- 
mittees as long as they maintain their present attitude of defiance.” 

The debate on the reply in the afternoon lasted for thirteen hours, 
till half past three in the morning. In the debate Mr. Frank Oliver 
charged that the Council had entered into a conspiracy to defraud the 
House of its rights, and to put it in a false position before the country. 
Dr. Brett for the Council, in a speech of an hour and twenty minutes, 
did not adopt any apologetic tone. He claimed that he had taken office 
to prevent the revenues from being locked up and that he was doing his 
duty in carrying out the law. Mr. Haultain made an exhaustive speech 
in which he covered the constitutional ground very thoroughly and re- 
viewed the whole situation. One great complaint to which we have not 
previously referred was that Ottawa had without justification disallowed 
a great deal of the Territorial Legislation. On a division the hostile reply 
to the address was carried by 15 to 6, viz.: For—Cayley, Haultain, Thor- 
burn, Neff, Davidson, Plaxton, Jelly, Turriff, Ross, Oliver, Clinkskill 
Mitchell, Tweed, Lineham and Sutherland (15): Against—Reaman and 
Hoey and the four Councillors, Brett, Richardson, Betts and Secord. 

The efforts of the Council to have the estimates considered ended in 
failure. A report says that after the passing of the reply to the address 
“On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, routine business was transacted. 
The members of the Council seemed to have dropped their obstructive 
tactics of the preceeding week and things progressed smoothly.” This 
period of ‘‘calm after a storm’’ was broken by a message from His Honor 
arising from the reply to the address. In this he defined the legal position 
and relied on an opinion of the Minister of Justice. To this the House 
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replied and took the ground that the Minister’s opinion did not really 
deal with the crux of the question at issue. It also pointed out that the 
Lieutenant-Governor had not quoted the section of the Act which invested 
him and his Advisors with “the very extraordinary and exceptional meas- 
ure of financial control which His Honor assumed to possess.” His 
Honor might govern under instructions from Ottawa, but nothing could 
be found in the Act to justify His Honor in governing with Advisors 
responsible only to himself. The House claimed the right to control 
monies and called attention to the fact that the House had actually 
passed on the first Session of the Assembly and Supply Bill which included 
the sum granted by the Dominion Parliament. This address never reached 
His Honor through some formality not being complied with. The attitude 
of the majority commanded general, although by no means unanimous 
support in the country. The press was divided. The Regina Leader and 
the Calgary Herald criticised the majority’s action, but Mr. Tweed, on 
the floor of the House charged that they were “subsidized from the public 
treasury to vilify the people’s representatives and defraud the people of 
their rights.” A specimen of the comments made by most other papers 
may be given as follows. Under the head of ‘A Royal Despot” a play 
upon the Lieutenant-Governor’s name—the “Saskatchewan” (Prince Al- 
bert) paper said in part “The stand for freedom’s rights taken by the 
majority of the Assembly has called forth a response from Governor 
Royal worthy of any despot. He tells them practically that he controls 
all funds, that it does not make the slightest difference whether his Ad- 
visors have the confidence of the Assembly or not, that he intends to 
retain them as long as he pleases, and that he is supported in his despotic 
position by the Dominion Government.” The session ended on the 29th 
November, 1890, with the battle in suspense, and Messrs. Brett, Richard- 
son, Betts and Secord still forming Royal’s Advisory Council. 
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oo ee CHAPTER LVI. 
ANOTHER AMENDING ACT. 


It was apparent that in the interests of the peace, order and good 
government of the Territories something must be done. In May, 1891, 
Dr. Brett and Mr. Betts went to Ottawa and recommended that respon- 
sible government should be granted. The federal members were now the 
Hon. E. Dewdney, Minister of Interior, and Messrs. D. W. Davis, D. H. 
Macdowall, and N. F. Davin, who had been re-elected. Speaking broadly 
it may be said that in the “fight for freedom” these members, all sup- 
porters of the party in power, showed themselves more in sympathy 
with things bureaucratic than democratic. 

The Hon. Mr. Dewdney introduced a Bill to heal the conditions by 
ostensibly giving the Territories responsible Government, and the Bill 
passed with the support of the three other members. It is difficult to 
refrain from censure of these popular representatives. It would have 
been easy to have stated in plain language, free from ambiguity, and in 
a form that could not be misunderstood by ordinary men what financial 
powers were given or not given. Instead of that, if the object had been 
not to make matters better but worse, section eleven could not have 
been more skilfully worded, and the result was that the fight had to be 
fought again over the old familiar ground. But the general tenor of the 
Bill was such that the people of the West really thought they had at last 
gained, although not full provincial, at any rate a really responsible form 
of government. 

The Bill of 20 sections among other things dispensed with the “legal 
experts,” and so the last vestige of the appointment of members by 
Ottawa was removed. It specified the subjects on which the Assembly 
could legislate, viz.: Elections, direct taxation for local purposes, estab- 
lishment and payment of Territorial offices (the civil service had been 
appointed and paid by Ottawa) ; establishment of prisons, municipal in- 
stitutions; shop, saloon, and other licenses for revenue; incorporation of 
companies such as could be incorporated by provincial legislatures, mar- 
riage; property and civil rights; administration of justice but not the 
appointment of judicial officers; matters “of merely local and private 
nature” the same as provinces; concerning deputy sheriffs and clerks; 
giving the local government the right to survey trails; certain sections 
concerning the administration of justice; English or French language to 
be official languages, but giving the Assembly control over its own print- 
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ing of ordinances and records after the next election; power to deal with 
the liquor question. 

The important matter of the control of monies was dealt with in 
section 11, which was as follows: “The Legislative Assembly may, from 
time to time, appoint a committee of four persons from among the elected 
members thereof to advise the Lieutenant-Governor in relation to the 
expenditure of Territorial funds and such portion of any monies appro- 
priated by the Parliament of Canada for the Territories as the Lieutenant- 
Governor is authorised to expend by and with the advice of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly or any Committee thereof.” A joyful welcome met the 
Act and this is shown by the following headings in the Regina Standard: 
“The New Era. Responsible Government. No More Log Rolling.” 


THE LAST DEADLOCK. 


When old timers speak of the “Deadlock” what is chiefly in their 
minds is the “Deadlock” of 1892-93, but the reader will remember that 
there had been a condition largely of deadlock in 1889-90 when the House 
refused to grant supplies. But the deadlock was not complete as the 
House still functioned. There was to come a time when, owing to a tie, 
dramatically created, it was to be without a Speaker, thus ceasing to 
really function; and when it was to be suddenly, without warning and 
much to its own astonishment, prorogued by Lieutenant-Governor Royal. 

After the passage of the new Act a general election was held in the 
fall of 1891. During the session of 1890 the parties stood 13 to 8; in 
the session of 1891 they stood 15 to 6. The new House met on the 16th 
of December, 1891. Dr. Wilson, the former Speaker, had been defeated, 
and on motion of Haultain-Clinkskill, Mr. James Hamilton Ross, of Moose 
Jaw, was unanimously elected as the second Speaker of the Assembly. 
It will be remembered that the Governor had formerly declined to account 
in any way for the general expenditure. In the “speech from the throne” 
he now said that a statement of receipts and expenditure of general 
Revenue Fund would be laid before the House. Next day the question 
of the Council came up. 

Dr. Brett and his Council had resigned before the House met, and the 
Governor was therefore without an Advisory Board or Committee. Dr. 
Betts pointed out almost immediately that according to the Act the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor could himself appoint the Committee as before. Mr. 
Betts suggested the House should nominate a Committee of four and 
recommend the Governor to appoint them. Eventually an “Ordinance 
respecting the Executive Government of the Territories” was passed. 
The word “Executive” is significant for what it connotes. The Ordinance 
provided for four members. Under it the Lieutenant-Governor sent for 
Mr. Haultain. On the last day of the year (1891) Mr. Haultain arose in 
his place and announced to Mr. Speaker and the House that His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor had entrusted him with the responsibility of 
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forming an Executive in accordance with the provisions of the recent 
Ordinance in respect thereto, and that he had chosen for his colleagues, 
John Ryerson Neff, Thomas Tweed and James Clinkskill Esquires, the 
Honorable members representing respectively Moosomin, Medicine Hat 
and Battleford. The announcement is said to have been “received with 
enthusiasm and the members of the first responsible Territorial Govern- 
ment received many congratulations and promises of support.” 

The new ministry was also greeted with a very favorable press 
throughout the Territories. Mr. Betts, of the late Council, spoke very 
liberally and said of Mr. Clinkskill who had succeeded him as a Saskatche- 
wan representative in the new Council that “he was a man inferior to no 
other member of the Assembly; a man in whom he had utmost confidence; 
a man who had done credit to his district and who would do credit to the 
Executive of which he was an important member’. The session ran its 
course to an uneventful conclusion although Mr. Clinkskill felt himself 
compelled to resign from the Executive on a matter affecting separate 
schools. In six months—in August, 1892—the House was again in ses- 
sion, the reason given by His Honor being the necessity of providing for 
the public service. The nigger waiting in the fence put his head out in 
the Queen’s Speech. His Honor said “It will be my duty to communicate 
to you at the earliest possible moment any order of His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council relating to such portions of any moneys 
appropriated for the Territories by the Parliament of Canada last ses- 
sion as the Lieutenant Governor is authorized to expend by and with the 
advice of the Legislative Assembly or any Committee thereof”. This was 
the only allusion bearing on the question of financial expenditure. But it 
was not upon the money power Mr. Haultain was to be defeated. 


HAULTAIN AND CAYLEY. 


To fill the vacancy on the Committee made by the resignation of Mr. 
Clinkskill, Mr. Haultain was accused of violating the “principle” of district 
representation. Mr. Clinkskill had represented the provisional district 
of Saskatchewan. Instead of appointing another Saskatchewan member 
Mr. Haultain had called upon Mr. Cayley of Calgary. Mr. Haultain himself 
sat for Macleod. Thus of the four members two came from Alberta, and 
from Southern Alberta at that. Mr. Cayley was filled with all the legiti- 
mate ambition of a young man. He and Mr. Haultain were young men 
together in the East and were graduates of the same University. They 
were both lawyers, and about the same age. It was a somewhat remark- 
able circumstance that they should both have gravitated to Alberta, and 
entered politics in the new West. Mr. Cayley was the senior in this regard, 
for he was returned in 1885, whereas Mr. Haultain did not sit till 1886. 
He had become a popular hero in Calgary, having actually gone to prison 
for contempt of court in defence of a popular cause. The citizens sent 
him to the old North West Council at the earliest opportunity. As Mr. 
Haultain’s senior in the House, and not admitting any intellectua) in- 
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feriority, there is no doubt that the able and astute member for Calgary 
felt a certain sense of having been slighted when Mr. Haultain was sent 
for, instead of himself, to form a Government. He was what Mr. Haultain 
was not, a politician to his finger tips; and probably we shall not do him 
any injustice if we say that he had never had any aversion to the pre- 
miership. An impression prevailed that he acted disloyally to Mr. Haul- 
tain but the charge can not be sustained. He accepted office under Mr. 
Haultain under these circumstances. When Mr. Clinkskill resigned, Mr. 
Haultain offered the position to Mr. Thomas McKay of Prince Albert, 
Mr. McKay declined. Mr. Haultain was the only resident Committee man. 
He was called to Ottawa, and neither of his remaining colleagues was 
able to come to Regina and serve as acting premier during Mr. Haultain’s 
absence. After Mr. Haultain’s return he resigned, and Mr. Hillyard 
Mitchell accepted the position, so that at the time of the debate which 
ended in Mr. Haultain’s temporary downfall, Saskatchewan was not un- 
represented. 

The House had been engaged in amending the licensing bill, in dealing 
with a school bill introduced by Mr. Mowatt of Regina, and in other busi- 
ness more or less important. There were many signs that the Executive 
Committee were carrying on in a very different atmosphere from the 
amicable relationships of the previous session; but when an amendment 
aimed at the life of the Government was proposed Mr. Haultain confessed 
in meeting it that he was taken by surprise. Mr. Haultain had moved 
the House into Supply in a speech in which was revealed a total absence of 
the old friction with the Governor and in which he congratulated the 
House on improved financial conditions. This was on August 24th, 1892. 

Then Mr. J. F. Betts, a member of the former Advisory Council, rose 
in his place, and in the ready, pleasing, polite and almost jaunty manner 
which was characteristic of the Prince Albert merchant who used to get 
his supplies from Winnipeg and sleep under the Red River Cart, he made 
a more or less slashing attack on the Haultain Executive and moved, 
seconded by Mr. Mowatt, that ‘“The conduct of the Executive Committee 
towards the district of Saskatchewan, and in other respects had been such 
as to destroy the confidence of the House in the Council’. Mr. Haultain, 
taken by surprise, made one of the best speeches of his life. When the 
time came for adjournment he was still speaking, and continued after 
recess. Mr. Clinkskill followed him; then Mr. Magrath from Lethbridge; 
then Messrs. Thomas McKay, Spencer Page, of Cannington; Mr. Dill 
(who ousted B. P. Richardson of the old Advisory Council) ; Dr. Brett; 
Mr. Cayley and Mr. Frank Oliver. 

The ready application of a passing event to the matter under discus- 
sion, by Mr. Oliver, deserves mention. It was mentioned for years after- 
wards as a feature of this historic debate. Mr. Oliver was speaking in 
support of Mr. Haultain, when as a local reporter put it “a passing loco- 
motive whistled loud and shrilly” causing the speaker to pause. Then he 
said as the sound was receding; Mr. Speaker: You hear that mighty en- 
gine thundering along with its heavy train. Although it is worth thousands 
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of dollars an insignificant little crowbar lying across the rail might throw 
the whole concern into the ditch (loud and uproarious laughter). Mr. 
Jelly of Regina followed Mr. Oliver. The amendment was then put by 
Mr. Speaker Ross when the vote was recorded as follows: 


Yeas Nays 
Betts McKay Page Knowling 
Meyers Reaman Dill Mitchell 
Mowatt Brett Haultain Tweed 
Boucher Prince Neff ~ Oliver 
Cayley Lineham Wilkins Magrath 
Davidson Clinkskill (13) Sutherland Campbell (12) 


Jelly 

The Haultain Executive was therefore defeated by one vote. A direct 
vote of want of confidence was then moved by Mr. Cayley, seconded by 
Dr. Brett, and was carried on a similar division. The House then ad- 
journed. 

The next day the House went on quietly with routine. On the day 
following Mr. Cayley rose and stated that a new Executive Committee 
had been formed consisting of himself, Mr. Mowatt, Mr. McKay and Mr. 
Reaman; after which the House very prosaically went into Committee 
of the whole on the Game Ordinance. 

When the House met on the day following (August 20th, 1892) an- 
other and an even more dramatic surprise was in store. Mr. Speaker 
Ross invited Mr. Deputy Speaker Sutherland to take his place. Making 
way for his deputy the Speaker stepped onto the floor of the House. He 
then resigned the Speakership. He was subject to some harsh criticism 
at the time but his explanation will be satisfactory to most people, at any 
rate from the personal point of view, and in fairness we give it in full. 
It was a written statement, and read as follows: 

“I was elected Speaker of a House to which a large majority of those 
who for two years previously had been struggling for responsible gov- 
ernment, had been returned. As one of the party who had been engaged 
in that struggle, and had been successful in the late general election, I 
reasonably expected that any Advisory Council or Committee which could 
be formed would be composed of those, and those only who had belonged 
to that party. Being in perfect accord with a majority of the House as to 
the course which would be pursued in regard to responsible control of 
your affairs and to that item of expenditure, the Roads, Bridges and Dis- 
trict vote, with which every district is more directly concerned, I was 
satisfied that the general rights of the Territories as well as the peculiar 
interests of my own district would be fully protected. In view of the 
defeat of an Executive advocating the principles for which I had strug- 
gled for longer than any other member of this House, and the success of 
a party, evidently, and indeed necessarily opposed to those principles, I 
feel that in duty to myself and my constituents I must place myself in 
such a position as to be able by voice and vote to advocate those principles, 
and protect the interests of those who elected me to this House”. He then 
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formally resigned the Speakership. Mr. William Sutherland the Deputy 
Speaker also resigned. 

The action of Speaker Ross was, and remains, unique in parliamentary 
annals. The result was a deadlock. The malcontents had numbered 13 
and the contents 12. Ross’s vote being added to the latter made their 
number 13 also; 13 is supposed to be a malignant number and here were 
two thirteens. Had “Billy” Sutherland not resigned also, business would 
have been carried on at any rate for a while with the Deputy Speaker in 
the chair. It is usual for the Speaker to be chosen from the Government 
side. If a Cayley supporter was moved to the chair Mr. Cayley’s co- 
hort would be reduced to twelve; and all Mr. Haultain would have to do, 
would be to move a non-confidence vote and he would be in the saddle 
again. If Mr. Cayley could induce a Haultain man to become Speaker 
he would retain his majority of one. He moved that Mr. Sutherland (the 
late deputy) be speaker of the House. Mr. Sutherland declined to act; 
voted against himself; and remained deaf to appeals. The deadlock was 
in full force and effect. Then Mr. Cayley advised the Governor to pro- 
rogue; and Mr. Cayley took the full responsibility for his action in giving 
the advice. No one can blame the Governor for proroguing the House. 
To keep it together when it was impossible for it to do any business would 
be absurd. But the manner of the prorogation is certainly open to criti- 
cism. It was as unique in its way as Ross’ resignation. He did not even 
go down to the House and say “Take away that bauble’, but what hap- 
pened was this. Mr. Cayley had a nocturnal conference with Mr. Royal at 
which his advice to prorogue was accepted. After midnight the Leader 
newspaper office, where the government printing was done, was invoked, 
and a miniature copy of the Territorial Gazette was printed, containing 
the official prorogation by the Governor. Next day when the House gath- 
ered they were met by little Jimmy McAra (now Lieutenant Colonel) 
who was the first page of the Assembly. Jimmy handed around the Ga- 
zette, and that was how the Assembly received notice that their occupation 
was gone until such time as the Governor should call them together again. 
Meanwhile Mr. Haultain, had consulted his colleagues and arrived at the 
patriotic conclusion that in order that the business of the country might 
be carried on he would consent to a member of his party resuming the 
Speakership, thus breaking the deadlock. Mr. Haultain went to the Gov- 
ernor, accompanied by Mr. Tweed, Mr. Magrath, and two others, bearing 
his olive branch only to find that it was too late, as the little extra of the 
Gazette had been printed and was waiting for the members. 

The result was that the whole session was practically wasted; no 
estimates were passed; no bills were assented to, and all business was 
chopped off in the middle. The Governor had now to carry on to the 
next session with Mr. Cayley as his chief advisor, and they could spend 
the now large funds as they pleased. The press as a whole, condemned 
the Governor’s action. 

The Lethbridge News said in part:—‘“‘we are now to ask ourselves 
the question whether Mr. Royal is a fool or a knave.”’ 


SERGEANT-AT-ARMS JAMES S. TELFER 
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The Calgary Tribune said :—‘“In Alberta the feeling is strong that the 
session has simply been wasted owing to the inconsiderate ambition of 
three or four members.” 

The Moose Jaw Times said:—‘The Governor by an ill-advised, pre- 
cipitate and arbitrary act has placed the administration in the hands 
of an executive that has not the confidence of a majority.” 

The Macleod Gazette alluded to the “flimsy pretexts’” under which 
Haultain party had agreed as to which of their number should be Speaker, 
ministered a crushing setback to responsible government”. 

The Qu’Appelle Vidette dwelt on the mode of the dismissal. It said: 
“If Mr. Ross was acting as a partisan in resigning what is to be said of 
Lieutenant Governor Royal who prorogued the House by circulars given 
to the members personally before the hour appointed for them to meet 
in session. Had His Honor been as disinterested as Governors are re- 
quired to be he would not have kept the printers out of their beds for the 
purpose of getting an ‘Extra’ of the Gazette out before breakfast. Had 
he had a little more patience or gone down to the House to prorogue it in 
the usual form he might have been saved the trouble, as by this time the 
Haultain party had agreed as to which of their number should be Speaker, 
so that the business of the country would not be impeded, and when a 
deputation waited on the Governor to tell him the ‘outs’ were prepared 
to elect a Speaker from their own number they were met with a very 
bland smile of the Honorable gentleman, and the response that the House 
was prorogued.” 

The Haultain’s thirteen issued an ‘address’ to the country in which 
they gave five reasons for objecting to the prorogation, and concluded by 
specifically charging the Governor with having taken the position of a 
political partisan in unnecessarily and unjustifiably proroguing the House 
to the injury of the public business and in defiance of constitutional law 
and usage. The five reasons were (1) Because it was a violation of the 
rights of the House. (2) Because the Executive had not confidence of a 
majority and was not entitled to act. (3) Because it killed till next session 
important private and public bills including the bill to provide a more 
economical and efficient school system, and a measure for the ballot. (4) 
Because it prevented the opposition from making a charge of direct brib- 
ery. (5) Because at 10 o’clock next morning after the failure to elect a 
Speaker Messrs. Haultain, Tweed and Magrath waited on the Lieutenant 
Governor and informed him that Mr. Magrath would act as Speaker, and 
were then informed by His Honor that the House had already been pro- 
rogued by proclamation. 

A case which caused considerable excitement when it came up in the 
courts, was that in which Mr. D. Mowatt, member for Regina, charged 
Mr. Wm. Sutherland, late Deputy Speaker and member for North Qu’Ap- 
pelle with libel in stating that he had offered Sutherland a bribe of $250 
if he would vote for and support the Cayley Executive. The case came up 
before Mr. Lajeune at Regina when Mr. D. L. Scott appeared for Mowatt 
and Mr. T. C. Johnstone for Sutherland. The Court was jammed. The 
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publication of the libel seemed to rest upon a letter or affidavit alleged to 
have been sent by Sutherland to Mr. Haultain. Mr. Haultain was the 
first witness called by the prosecution. He claimed that if he had re- 
ceived such a communication it was privileged. Neff, Tweed, J. H. Ross 
and Frank Oliver—all prominent supporters of Mr. Haultain—swore they 
had not seen any such document as was alleged. Counsel for the defence 
(Mr. Johnstone) was also called by the prosecution. He said he had taken 
an affidavit from Sutherland, and could not recollect much about the con- 
versation, but he could fully understand the drift of it after reading the 
manifesto of the Opposition. Mr. J. J. Young, manager of the Leader 
swore that he had got from Mr. Haultain at the Lansdowne Hotel a docu- 
ment purporting to be signed by Mr. Sutherland. To the best of his 
recollection the document charged Mr. Mowatt with bribery. Mr. J. R. C. 
Honeyman said he had read the proof of what purported to be an affidavit 
but knew nothing further. After adjournment Mr. Haultain was again 
put in the box and again refused to answer the questions, claiming priv- 
ilege. Mr. Mowatt was not called. The magistrate remarked that “all 
the witnesses have been very reticent”? and sent Mr. Sutherland up for 
trial, bail in $400 being granted. The prosecution was subsequently al- 
lowed to drop. It should be added in fairness, that the affidavit was not 
supposed to have charged an offer of a direct personal bribe, but that 
$250 should be placed in the estimates for North Qu’Appelle. The case 
was trivial but is interesting as an evidence of the intense feeling pre- 
vailing. 

But the session had its cheerful features. While the clouds were gath- 
ering Speaker Ross gave a dinner which seems to have been a very jovial 
affair. Mr. Tom McKay danced some Highland dances; Mr. Haultain 
(who had a remarkably fine tenor voice) sang “Jessamy Town’, “The 
Gallants of England” and “We’ll all a Hunting Go”. Speaker Ross sang 
“Never take the horseshoe from the door”; Mr. Prince “The Brigadier” 
(presumably about a brigade of Red River Carts) ; Dr. Brett gave “Lord 
Lovat’’; Mr. Wilkins ‘The British Lion” and Mr. Hillyard Mitchell, ““Clem- 
entine’, and Mr. Tweed “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled”’ and “Cruiskeen 
Lawn’. A pleasing feature was that “Johnny” Betts, Mr. Haultain’s vig- 
orous opponent in the House and who a few days afterwards moved the 
fatal resolution, proposed that gentleman’s health and spoke of him as 
“one who was dear to all the members and who had set himself honestly 
to do his level best for the Territories”. Among guests other than mem- 
bers, were D. L. Scott, and Dixie Watson, who was a noted singer, and 
sang “When I think of the friends of my youth’. The press was repre- 
sented by Mr. J. K. McInnis, who had just secured the Standard, Mr. Lang 
of the Moose Jaw Times, and Mr. J. J. Young of the Regina Leader. 

The prorogation was on Sept. Ist, 1892. The Governor advised by 
Mr. Cayley, went placidly on spending the people’s money for three 
months, and there was no apparent way out of the cul-de-sac created by 
the ominous double 13—13 for, 13 against. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
THE MASTER-KEY: TO THE DEADLOCK. 


But all the time some one was waiting with a Master-Key in his hand 
to turn that lock when it seemed good to him. And the name of that some 
one was Death. One of Mr. Cayley’s supporters, Mr. Joel Reaman, mem- 
ber for Wallace (Yorkton) an elderly man, died; and the whole political 
bee-hive began to buzz as it had never buzzed before over an election in 
the Territories. If the Cayley party could hold the seat things would 
remain as they were. If a Haultain man were returned the figures would 
stand, not 13 to 18, but 12 to 14. Mr. Haultain could turn the tables 
on his astute rival, put a Speaker in the chair and still have a majority 
of one. The Cayley party nominated Mr. Thomas McNutt, a surveyor 
from Ontario who had been in the country many years and a man of the 
highest character. The Haultain party put in the field a Mr. Insinger, 
a cultured Hollander who, had he stayed in the Territories would un- 
doubtedly have gone far. Both the chieftains went in. Mr. Cayley made 
Moosomin his jumping off place for the far northeast constituency. We 
happened to see him. He was attired among other things in a slouch hat 
and a grey slicker and looked like what he really was, the member for a 
cowtown. Mr. Haultain went in, I think from Whitewood. He came 
from a cowtown too, (Macleod) but he was content to wage war in his 
customary bowler, and regulation apparel. Probably he relied on the 
justice of his cause, and scorned adventitious aids for the dazzlement of 
the electorate. It has been said that he was not a “politician”. Mr. David- 
son, member for South Qu’Appelle, took part in support of McNutt and 
Mr. Dill, member for Wolseley, assisted in the championship of the gen- 
tleman from Holland. Mr. Insinger also received the valuable support 
of Dr. Patrick, a young doctor who had contested the seat with the late 
member at the previous election. The doctor had issued a circular letter 
stating that he had been offered the Cayley nomination on terms which 
he stated, and which he could not in honor accept. He sounded a high 
note for political probity and responsible government. This gentleman 
subsequently succeeded Mr. Insinger in the Assembly. The election as 
might be expected, was vigorously fought, and some hard things were 
said, before and after, of which a sample may be given when we state 
that J. K. McInnis charged Mr. Cayley with continually ‘dangling the 
dead body of Mr. Reaman before the electors’. 

Mr. Insinger was returned; the Assembly was called for December 
7th. Mr. Cayley and his Executive resigned; Mr. Haultain resumed with 
his old Council; and remained Premier of the Territories till 1905. We 
have endeavored to recall the facts fairly and in sufficient fulness to admit 
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of the reader forming a judgment of his own. It must not be forgotten 
that in all Royal did he had the strict letter of the law in his favor. He 
was not an autocrat. All through, in his heart, he was in sympathy with 
the popular cause, but he was between the vigorous young devil of Terri- 
torial aspiration, and the dark mysterious sea of Ottawa officialdom. Had 
he done other than he did he would undoubtedly have been recalled. One 
feature of the situation was that the Federal members, linked to the party 
in power and pledged to its support, were never really behind the popu- 
lar demand. Another powerful influence which did not appear at all in 
the debates was that there was from the first a very strong desire on the 
Conservative side to introduce party politics into Territorial affairs. On 
the Liberal side there was no corresponding eagerness for they were in a 
minority in the country. Cayley was a pronounced Conservative, and 
James Hamilton Ross and Frank Oliver, two equally immovable Liberals 
were always his opponents. Mr. Haultain confined himself almost en- 
tirely to Territorial politics; and for many years after the deadlock, dur- 
ing which it was understood that Federal and Territorial politics were 
distinct, Mr. Haultain always found the Conservative desire for Terri- 
torial elections to be fought on party lines an influence which he had to 
resist. The time came when his two resident colleagues were Liberals 
(Ross and Bulyea) and irate Conservatives were wont to declare that Mr. 
Haultain’s Council was really a grit hive. However Mr. Haultain pursued 
the even tenor of his way, until the time came, with Provincial autonomy 
looming in the near distance, that at a Conservative Convention held at 
Moose Jaw he took up a revised position. 

After the deadlock there was practically no more constitutional strug- 
gling with Ottawa. Things narrowed down to constant and almost humil- 
iating demand for more money. The country was growing and every year 
larger sums were needed. Ottawa always gave something but it never 
gave enough. Repeated journeys were made to Ottawa. In looking back 
and going over the ground in detail, the writer, now that the smoke of 
conflict has cleared away, has been impressed with the manly, unflinching 
way in which Haultain always stood for the Territories. On matters 
which arose in the later nineties we opposed him very frankly, with voice 
and pen, and we certainly have no apologies to make in that regard; but 
the conclusion is irresistible that Mr. Haultain’s services to the West have 
never been and perhaps never will be assessed at their true value. At 
the outset of his “ministerial” career he soon found himself opposed to 
the Governor on a constitutional question. He did not wait for a vote 
of want of confidence but resigned on a matter of principle and as a 
marked and emphatic protest against the Ottawa Government. And he 
consistently maintained the attitude he then, a young man of thirty or so, 
thought it his duty to take. In 1900, in introducing his budget he said 
that “It has been laid down by the leader of the Opposition that as the 
subsidy came from Ottawa they should endeavor to conduct the affairs of 
the Territories so as to meet with the approval of the Federal Government. 
For himself he did not care one cent’s worth whether they had the ap- 
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proval of the Federal Government or not, as far as the local conduct of 
affairs was concerned. What he was concerned with was to meet with 
approval of this House, and the people whom it represented... His govern- 
ment did not propose to make themselves a small donkey engine attached 
to the machine at Ottawa’”’. Mr. Haultain has never sounded his own horn. 
He has allowed people to forget. Without any trace of the demagogue he, 
for many long and strenuous years, never failed in showing a manly and 
unyielding front to Ottawa in demanding, and, as far as he could, insist- 
ing upon, the rights of the people. Had he been an accomplished and 
versatile “politician” he might, at times, have achieved a greater passing 
success; but there can be no doubt that his unswerving attitude on the 
constitutional question led to the granting of responsible government years 
earlier than might have been the case had the cause of popular rights been 
in weaker and unworthier hands. 

His simile of the donkey engine was not inapt. Ottawa officialism 
would have liked the donkey engine going with the Governor in command 
as engineer, premier acting as chief fireman, and the members en- 
gaged in bringing in the wood and water from the country to keep the 
donkey going in food and fuel. Mr. Haultain consistently refused any 
such position. His stand was that the Territories should have its own 
engine and its own engineer as far as was politically possible and ex- 
pedient. Ottawa clung tenaciously to the donkey engine idea; never yielded 
a point until practically compelled to do so by the force of popular feeling. 
If the Territories had obediently waited tor Ottawa to move of its own 
motion they might have been waiting yet, for power is very dear to the 
human heart. 

Mr. Cayley was doubtless as loyal-hearted as Mr. Haultain, but he 
looked at things from a different viewpoint; a viewpoint which had much 
to recommend it. He submitted as it were to the established order in a 
way that Haultain refused to do. Haultain was prepared to stand or fall 
in defence of majority rule. Cayley was not. Shortly after his defeat 
he left for British Columbia where he is now a judge. He was much more 
than clever, he was able. Personally he was much liked, and his brief, 
bright, dashing, eventful and meteoric career with us will make him al- 
ways stand out as one of the most picturesque and attractive figures in 
Territorial history. He was once described as “‘the little man with the 
Napoleonic face’. There certainly was something Napoleonic in the way 
he launched his carefully manufactured and concealed thunderbolt at 
Haultain in 1892, drove him from office in a few hours; and then made 
himself secure for a while by a proclamation secretly and surreptitiously 
signed by the Governor on his advice at a midnight conclave, and issued 
to a dazed and unsuspecting House with the morning hours. He was a 
bonny fighter and he enjoyed it amazingly. The dust of the arena was 
good in his nostrils. What sometimes positively bored Haultain was to 
him a never-failing delight. 

When we come to Governor Royal we have another most interesting 
figure. We have already made passing allusions, but a few remarks may 
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be added. Royal was a politician of long experience, and he became by 
circumstances, a kind of football in the political field. He was kicked in 
Ottawa and kicked in the Territories; and between the two it was impos- 
sible for him to shine as a being of heroic mould. In the mind of the gen- 
eral public he was held personally responsible for acts in which he merely 
represented Ottawa, and was an autocrat, the foe of democracy and prog- 
ress. When he, as controller of the public purse gave apparently with 
undue liberality to Catholic schools, where half-breed children had to be 
taught by nuns or perhaps, not taught at all, he was accused of religious 
partiality. The people who blamed him did not know the poverty of the 
Metis, and of the good work that was being done by their children getting 
an education at all, instead of being left in dense ignorance and the shift- 
less idleness of the woods. Neither he, nor his predecessor was the type 
of man to lose a good job and future political prospects, by fighting their 
employers at Ottawa, who could recall them by a wave of the hand. Had 
they been men of political independence they would never have got the 
job at all. What the Government wanted was men who would give ad- 
vice, but who were amenable to orders, and would not go behind their 
instructions. Mr. Royal, between conflicting forces probably held the 
balance as fairly as he could; and his courtesy and personal tact saved 
the situation from becoming unnecessarily bitter. 

We are pleased to be able to give a personal sketch of Mr. Royal, by a 
marked sympathiser of his own, although we do not necessarily identify 
ourselves with all that it contains: 


SKETCH OF LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR ROYAL. 
(Communicated) 


The Lieutenant Governor was not, as some have said, an autocrat, nor 
were his political ideas of the autocratic kind. But he had all the French- 
man’s love for ceremony and the trappings of office. To roll to the Council 
Chamber with a clanking escort of Mounted Police, to enter the Chamber 
with an air, to the words “make way for the Lieutenant Governor;’ to 
bow benignantly to the members and read his speech with bows and em- 
pressment; then to retire with all the dignity and attendances of royalty, 
—these things were the breath of his nostrils. His position too was some- 
what more autocratic than that of the Lieutenant Governor of the other 
Provinces and gave to him a feeling of importance which he thoroughly 
enjoyed. The Lieutenant Governor of the Territories in those days did 
not yet purport to act on the advice of responsible ministers. His predeces- 
sor Lieutenant Governor Dewdney practically enacted the laws. The 
appointed members of the Council exceeded the elected members in num- 
ber and the Lieutenant Governor and the three Stipendiary Magistrates, 
Richardson, Rouleau and MacLeod formed a friendly little conclave which 
settled everything amongst themselves,—to the immense indignation of 
Frank Oliver of Edmonton. Motion after motion would, with monotonous 
regularity, be “moved” by Judge Richardson, “seconded” by Judge Rou- 
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leau, while Judge Macleod would say “carried.” “And what did you think 
of the proceedings today?” asked Stipendiary Richardson, in his mild, 
thin voice, of Mr. Oliver. “Same d d thing as usual,’’ snapped back 
Oliver, “Moved by J s, seconded by C t, carried by G—d.” These 
were all appointed members and they still sat in Royal’s day. The laws 
were not said to be enacted by His Majesty, but by “the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor by and with the consent of Council.” The Lieutenant Governor 
was in fact a confidential officer appointed practically by the Minister of 
the Interior, and reporting to him, and expected to be the de facto admin- 
istrator of the Territories. Mr. Royal inherited this system and although 
the Council presently became an elected Legislative Assembly the old sys- 
tem by force of inertia carried itself along only to be violently disturbed 
by the “fight for freedom” which began when Dr. Brett, member then 
for Red Deer, essayed with two or three supporters to act as an Executive 
Council although the majority of the members were opposed. Dr. Brett, 
as democratic and as popular a member of any body of men as ever lived, 
did, for a time, like Pitt when he had the King behind him, but a majority 
in parliament opposed to him, try to carry on the business of government 
with a majority of the Council against him. Perley, Oliver, Ross, Haul- 
tain and Cayley, poured vials of wrath on the devoted heads of Dr. Brett 
and his minority, day after day, until the echo of the storm reached Ot- 
tawa, and the Lieutenant Governor was “advised” that it would not do. 
This was the territorial fight for freedom and ended in the creation 
finally of a Legislative Assembly of the usual pattern. In all this, Mr. 
Royal must have felt himself in a bewildering condition. He had probably 
been sent from Ottawa with the notion that the Territories were still 
under control of the Department of the Interior and that he was to ‘“‘ad- 
minister” them. Responsible government had not yet arrived, and he 
was straddling the transition stage with probably contradictory ideas of 
what his duty was, still more his “duties.” The file of the Department 
at Ottawa must contain complete proof of the Lieutenant Governor’s 
bewilderment and his constant memoranda to Ottawa should prove amus- 
ing. That he was always prepared to act as constitutional Governor is 
apparent when the “deadlock” subsequently occurred. Mr. Cayley, at 
that time Chairman of the Executive, advised the Governor that the House 
was equally divided and there seemed no prospect of anything but a con- 
tinuance of the deadlock now that the Speaker had resigned. He sug- 
gested that the House be prorogued and the recess would probably bring 
a solution (which it did in the death of Mr. Reaman and the subsequent 
election of a Haultain supporter). The Lieutenant Governor immediately 
issued a proclamation proroguing the House. 

As a host Mr. Royal was unsurpassed. He gave a dinner during the 
Session to the members and their wives with other invited guests and 
later on in each session a ball. The dinner and ball were both brilliant 
affairs, the Mounted Police band being in attendance on both occasions. 
No complaint was then made of the Governor’s parsimony,—a parsimony 
which was only the usual French economy when occasion did not demand 
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otherwise. It is a fact, however, that in the West economy was not then 
understood and probably is not today. An anecdote which illustrates both 
the economics and the bonhomie of the Governor’s nature has been pre- 
served. The Governor had an occasion to visit an Indian Industrial School 
some distance from town. A Police wagonette was placed at his service 
and two police drivers. The good Fathers assembled the young Indian 
lads before the Governor and the local member in the large dining-hall 
of the school, and the Governor heard the pupils recite and answer ques- 
tions, with complimentary comments. Presently, one of the pupils, a 
young boy, was requested to come forward and thank the Governor per- 
sonally. He came forward on his knees shyly and the Governor patted 
him on the head and asked: “What is your name, my lad?” “Joseph 
Royal’, answered the boy. The Governor said: “‘A very good name, my 
boy,” and smiled. But all the way back to town he brimmed over with 
suppressed mirth. At the conclusion of the long day’s drive, his pourboire 
to the drivers, who had been most carefully courteous in their attention 
all day, was a bow and an archiepiscopal smile. 


PREMIER CAYLEY’S IMPRISONMENT FOR CONTEMPT. 


Our readers will be pleased we think with a statement of the circum- 
stances under which an ex-premier of the Territories went to prison. Mr. 
S. J. Clarke, an ex-Mounted Policeman and a Town Councillor kept an 
hotel. Prohibition was in force. The police entered his bar-room, and 
although they had no warrant, went behind the bar to search for liquor. 
Clarke demanded to see the search warrant and finding they had none he 
took hold of a constable’s shoulder and held a bottle over his head as if to 
strike him, but did not commit any actual violence. For this Stipendiary 
Magistrate Travis sent Councillor Clarke to gaol for six months without 
the option of a fine. The citizens were indignant and at a public meeting 
certain resolutions were passed. Mr. Bleecker, who had defended Clarke 
moved a resolution under five headings: (1) That the conviction was 
against the law; (2) That even if it were sound, six months with hard 
labor was altogether disproportioned to the offence; (3) That the verdict 
was against evidence, as three persons denied the assault and only two 
policemen swore to it, whose evidence was not consistent, and the assault 
at best was only a technical one; (4) That Clarke was a Councillor of Cal- 
gary and his high character was spoken for by leading men of Calgary; 
(5) That the case should have been tried by a jury. The Mayor in putting 
the resolution remarked that Judge Travis had cited the most unjust 
sentence ever given in Canada when Judge Duff sentenced a man to life- 
long imprisonment for uttering six dollars in forged notes. 

Mr. Cochrane moved the next resolution declaring that the law as laid 
down by Judge Travis that places could be searched without warrant was 
“outrageous” and an infringement of the immemorial rights of the sub- 
jects of the Queen. Father Seullen deprecated personalities and supported 
the motion which was carried. Mr. Hogg moved a resolution condemning 
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the arbitrary, capricious and unjust manner in which the police had ad- 
ministered the law, and that the mayor be requested to telegraph Sir John 
A. Macdonald asking him to advise the commanding officer of the Calgary 
post to cease any further interference within the corporation of the town 
of Calgary, feeling sure that if such interference continued there would 
be an open conflict between the citizens and police which would be both 
serious and deplorable. This was supported by the Rev. J. Dyke, Metho- 
dist Minister, who said he was a teetotaler, but in his opinion prohibitive 
laws were inoperative until the moral sense of the community was suf- 
ficiently educated to codperate with them. $200 was subscribed to test the 
case. 

Mr. Cayley at this time was editing the Calgary Herald. In a mam- 
moth special edition of that paper in celebration of its fortieth anniversary 
was a contribution from Mr. Cayley in which he mentioned that he pro- 
duced a daily paper during the rebellion and then said :— 

“But the Daily Herald had other things in it besides the war news. 
Its insubordinate editor (myself) had become involved in a controversy 
(as also had Mr. Bleeker and Mr. E. P. Davis now the leading K. C. of 
British Columbia) with Mr. Travis, who had been recently appointed 
stipendiary for the district. We had no supreme court in those days. 
Stipendiary magistrates (aside from police and J. P. courts) adminis- 
tered the law in our midst. The Herald took sides against Mr. Travis and 
not only did the editor write rude articles but Mr. John Innes (now noted 
artist in Vancouver), illuminated its front page with cartoons of the 
stipendiary. Mr. Travis, taking umbrage at us “disbarred” Mr. Davis and 
sent me to jail (i. e, the N. W. M. P. barracks) for contempt of court. I 
always thought he should have sent Jack Innes to jail, not me. My edi- 
torials were probably “stuff’’, but Jack’s cartoons were biting. I will not 
enter into the merits of the controversy. Mr. Travis was an ‘Easterner’, 
I had become a ‘Westerner’. Our points of view differed. Let it rest at 
that. But the matter ended in the system of stipendiary magistrates be- 
ing abolished and a supreme court being instituted for the Territories. 
Chief Justice McGuire being the first head of the new court. 


EIGHT YEARS A MEMBER. 


I suppose it was my connection with the Travis matter which led to 
my being elected to the North West Council. Certainly I can think of no 
other reason. As I remained for eight years a member, first of the coun- 
cil, and then of the legislative assembly, which took its place, my interests 
became more and more wrapt up in the parish politics of the Territories 
and less and less with the Herald, with the result that the paper began 
to get into financial difficulties, so that I sold it out to Alexander Lucas 
in (I think) the fall of 1886. Thus ended my connection with a newspaper 
which now, I am glad to think, has become one of the leading journals 
of the West, and to the 40th anniversary of which I gladly contribute this 
mite of reminiscence.” 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR AUTONOMY. 


The demand for full provincial status was made very early in some 
quarters. From 1885 there was a steady demand for it in the country 
tributary to Calgary. Part of this demand, made at a time when it would 
have been folly to grant it was due to a wish to be able to obtain money 
so that development might be speeded up; part of it was due to civic 
ambition. Calgary desired to be a capital city. It was always ambitious, 
enterprising, and reaching out for something to make the dry bones of 
hard times live. The citizens of Calgary were unequalled in their public 
spirit. In 1885 the population of the whole Territories was not thirty 
thousand; six years later it was only about 65,000, and it is with these 
figures in mind that we say it would have been folly to grant provincial 
status. But in 1900, and before, the autonomy cry was being raised on 
all sides; not that it was an unanimous cry, for there was a large minor- 
ity who saw that such things as the power to borrow money might not 
prove unmixed blessings. What really welded the people together was 
the apparent hopelessness of getting from Ottawa sufficient funds to do 
justice to the real and pressing needs of the Territories. Every year Mr. 
Haultain, now firmly seated in the saddle, on what was supposed to be a 
non-party horse, rode that piebald animal down to Ottawa and asked 
for funds and more funds. It came to be known as the “annual jaunt’. 
The Ottawa Government always yielded something, but it was never 
enough. And at length it became evident that the Territories were in 
irons and would remain so until the shackles were struck away, and they 
took their place on an equality with the existing Provinces. 

But the Territories were enormous in area, and the matter of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy was bound to remain unsettled until a decision had 
been reached as to whether there were to be one, two or three provinces. 
There is evidence to show that when in the seventies the provisional 
districts of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Assiniboia were formed it was in 
the mind of the authors of the Act that these divisions would eventually 
be, roughly, the boundaries of three separate and distinct provinces in 
confederation. 

In 1891 Mr. Haultain and Mr. Ross made the annual trip to Ottawa 
to wheedle and placate the authorities into giving more money and pow- 
ers. The support they received from the Territorial Senators and M. P.’s 
was almost negligible. All were supporters of the government—Loug- 
heed, D. W. Davis, Davin, Perley, et al; and with the exception of Davis, 
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the old I. G. Baker man, every man of them probably wanted to be Min- 
ister of Interior when the next vacancy occurred. The Senators and M. 
P.’s joined the Assembly delegates in waiting on the Minister of Justice 
and the Minister of the Interior, and it is on record in the press that they 
were all in favor of the Territories being divided into three separate 
provinces to manage local affairs, the three to be under one Lieutenant 
Governor. 

The three provinces demand never had much strength behind it, and 
may be dismissed. But there was a long and real fight between the one 
and two province people. The Assembly declared itself unmistakably 
from time to time in favor of provincial status, but did not formulate 
particulars. In 1901 Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier, asked for the draft 
of a Bill. The Assembly was not sitting, and Mr. Haultain and his min- 
isters, on their own responsibility drafted a Bill for one province. Mr. 
(now Sir) Clifford Sifton was Laurier’s Minister of the Interior, and he 
wrote to Mr. Haultain giving the view of the Ottawa Government. It was, 
he said, their view that it would not be wise at that time to form the 
Territories into a province or provinces. The population was yet sparse, 
but the rapid increase now taking place would soon alter the conditions 
very materially. There was also the fact that there was a considerable 
divergence of opinion as to one province or more than one. Holding 
these views Mr. Sifton did not think it necessary to discuss the details 
of the Draft Bill submitted by Mr. Haultain. Mr. Haultain replied with 
much vigor and point. The Government he said, had denied the Terri- 
tories the power of helping themselves. Constitutionally they could mark 
time, but they could not do without the transportation facilities, the 
roads, the bridges, the schools and the other improvements which the 
rapidly growing population imperatively required and required at once. 
“Whether” said Mr. Haultain “we are made into a province or not our 
financial necessities are just as real, and in conclusion I can only trust 
that when the question of an increase to our subsidy is receiving consid- 
eration more weight will be given to our representations in that respect, 
than has been given to our requests for constitutional changes’. When 
the House shortly met (April 7th, 1892) Mr. Haultain’s government was 
severely criticised by the two-province advocates for drafting a one- 
province bill. Mr. Haultain moved a resolution of regret at the non-action 
of the Ottawa Government; but the resolution did not touch the one or 
two province question. Dr. Patrick who had come down from Yorkton 
as a supporter of the government, had parted company with them as soon 
as it became known that they were in favor of one province, and he moved 
a lengthy amendment in which the arguments for two provinces were set 
forth with great force and ability. The majority of the members however 
were in favor of making haste slowly in arriving at a decision and the 
amendment was lost. The Ottawa House was in session the same month 
and a debate took place on an item of $357,979 for Territorial schools. 
Mr. Sifton was still obdurate. He thought the time premature for pro- 
vincial autonomy. Three or four years hence would do. He again dwelt 
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on the difference of opinion in the Territories as to one or two provinces, 
and asserted that many people did not desire it at all. The government 
would not be hurried on so important a matter. Meanwhile they would 
give their careful consideration to existing financial difficulties. And 
there the matter rested for a while. 

‘The question of one or two provinces was not simple. Manitoba the 
“postage stamp province” was taking a vigorous hand in the dispute. It 
desired an extension of its boundaries so as to include the wealthy section 
of East Assiniboia. It was this that made the matter one of the very 
first importance to Dr. Patrick and his constituents. Manitoba had a 
debt which East Assiniboia would have to share without corresponding 
benefit; and besides East Assiniboia, as a matter of sentiment objected 
to losing all individuality by being absorbed in this way. It had borne 
the burden and the heat of the day with the rest of the Territories, and 
desired to be associated with them in their forward march. A plan which 
had much in its favor was for two provinces, the Territories to be divided 
into a north and south province. It was urged that broadly speaking from 
Yorkton to Edmonton there would be a similar class of country, wooded 
prairie. The idea however was not seriously entertained in the final dis- 
cussion. The only trunk line was the C. P. R. Alberta had a branch 
from Calgary to Edmonton, and Assiniboia from Regina to Prince Albert. 
The only way out to the Hast from the north was by these branch lines of 
the C. P. R. and the longitudinal division with an east and west province 
carried the day without serious difficulty once the two-province idea was 
adopted. Were the division to be made now, when north and south have 
each a trans-pacific trunk line of their own it is quite possible the north 
and south idea would prevail. There was the large unorganized district 
of Athabasca in the north and it was desired that this should be included 
in the province or provinces. In 1904 the Territorial Assembly moved 
strongly in the matter, and Mr. Haultain in a letter to Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
asserted that Liberals and Conservatives were now a unit in favor of 
autonomy, and those of his western supporters who advised delay were not 
representing western feeling. 

Mr. Tweed, the president of the Territorial Conservative Association 
wrote at this time that though the immediate grant of autonomy might be 
opposed by some western Liberal members in the Commons yet seventeen 
Liberal members of the Assembly had voted for it, and the people as a 
whole were overwhelmingly in favor of it. It now became evident that 
the Territories would be seriously outraged if autonomy were not granted 
and in 1905 in the session commencing in January, a Bill passed the Com- 
mons providing for the division of the Territories into the now existing 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

NOTE :—To show how early the idea of full provincial autonomy was 
in the minds of the people, and that even the name of the Province to be 
was a matter of interest, the Regina Journal of December 10th, 1886, 
under the caption of ‘“What’s in a name’’? had the following: ‘Apropos of 
the contemplated formation of a single Province out of all the Territories 
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there is naturally a little speculation of what the name should be. The 
Saskatchewan Herald selfishly suggests that the name of the river after 
which it (the Herald) has been christened would be appropriate. We 
have nothing against the river or the countries drained by its far reaching 
branches, or the name itself, but it would not be hard to find even a better 
one. We would like something more convenient and euphonious if you 
please. We want a name that a fellow won’t be apt to get stuck in the mid- 
dle of, something that will roll off the tongue smoothly and will be short 
and easy to write.” The Journal suggested that the name should be Al- 
berta, which would “just match with Regina”. It is rather curious that 
nearly twenty years afterwards both names were adopted. 


AUTONOMY BILL. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier introduced the Autonomy Bill on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, 1895. The Dominion Premier laid it down that there were four 
“main questions for settlement”, viz: whether there should be one or two 
provinces; how the ownership of the public lands should be dealt with; 
the school system; and the financial terms. He held that Mr. Haultain’s 
plan for one province was not desirable as the enormous territory would 
be too wide for successful administration; the public domain should re- 
main in the hands of the Dominion; and with regard to the school system, 
that the separate school principle should be maintained. With regard to 
financial terms he said the amount granted to the Northwest Territories 
for the current year, combined with its small local revenue, amounted to 
$1,636,000. Divided by two that was $818,000 for each of the proposed 
new provinces, which were to be named respectively Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan. According to the census of 1901 the total population of the Ter- 
ritories was 158,940, and it was estimated that on the Ist of May, 1905, 
there would be a population of 264,182. The Bill proposed to grant each 
new province, $200,000 for capitalization allowance on a basis of a 
population of 250,000 people, to increase pro rata till the population 
reached 800,000; a debt allowance of $405,375; $50,000 each for civil 
government; and a compensation allowance of $375,000 in lieu of public 
lands; also for five years $62,500 per annum for public works and build- 
ings—total for each province of $1,030,375. With regard to separate 
schools the Bill provided, broadly speaking for the continuation of the 
system as laid down in the Northwest Territories Act. 

On March 12th, Mr. Haultain addressed a long and closely reasoned 
letter to Sir Wilfrid in which he laid down certain objections to the Bill. 
He still maintained that one province would be better than two and that 
two sets of government machinery were unnecessary. With regard to 
the school question his contention was that the new provinces should 
have power to deal as they thought fit with the matter of education, re- 
marking that he recognized ‘neither right nor justice in the attempt to 
dictate to the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan the manner in which 
they shall conduct their own business’. Mr. Haultain also claimed the 
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public lands for the new provinces. Sir Wilfrid introduced some amend- 
ments to the educational clauses, but neither Catholics nor Orangemen 
were satisfied, which perhaps is the best proof that in the main, in view 
of the constitutional aspect of the question, the proposed course was a 
reasonable compromise between conflicting claims. The Bill passed, in 
the main without any drastic change. 

On the first of September, 1905, the new province was inaugurated 
with Mr. Forget continuing in office as Lieutenant Governor of Saskatche- 
wan. The Governor called upon Mr. Walter Scott, then the Liberal M. P. 
for West Assiniboia to form a government. This he did, his cabinet con- 
sisting of Mr. J. Lamont as Attorney General, Mr. W. R. Motherwell, 
Minister of Agriculture and Mr. J. A. Calder as Minister of Education. 
At the first general election which followed Mr. Scott’s Government was 
sustained. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE SURVEYORS. 


A Dominion Land Surveyor in a report of township surveys in the 
country northwest of Yorkton, records that he and his outfit were nearly 
eaten alive by bulldog flies and mosquitoes, and states that he mentions 
the fact to show that surveying is not all romance. This remark set us 
thinking that after all the surveying in the west has been one great ro- 
mance. Romance does not necessarily mean felicity. Don Quixote was 
often unfortunate; he always was romantic. We are not referring to 
explorers, but to the regular members of the geological or geographical 
survey,—the men like Mr. John F. Clark of Clark’s Crossing and Mr. 
T. McNutt, ex-P. M., of Saltcoats who came in on the special survey 
of the late seventies as very young men, and became wedded to the coun- 
try. It was given to many of these to be able to say with the Ancient 
Mariner ‘‘we were the first, that ever burst into this silent sea” only in 
their case it was not a sea of green water but of green grass and foliage. 
The Red River cart, the pack pony, the long trail, the tented field, the 
bear, the Indian, the skunk, the deer, and for a long while the buffalo, 
were the daily life of these hardy and in many cases very accomplished 
men. There is not a quarter section in settled Saskatchewan but has 
had a Dominion surveyor’s foot and theodolite upon it; without him there 
would be no security of tenure; the settler could never have got beyond 
the dubious status of a squatter; but when the homesteader has his corner 
stakes in evidence he knows that his right there is none to dispute be- 
cause they tell their own tale of scientific exactitude. The surveyor’s 
camp has always been a welcome sight in the west wherever it has been 
pitched; and we are glad to have the opportunity of paying a tribute to 
these husky, genial, indomitable souls, whom no difficulty could daunt 
and no storm depress. It isn’t given to everybody to realise what run- 
ning a line often entails. That line has got to go straight as an arrow to 
its goal no matter what intervenes, muskeg, rock, timber, scrub, hill, 
dale, precipice, ravine or roaring river. To get exactitude under some 
conditions taxes the patience, temper and resourcefulness of the surveyor 
sometimes to the highest degree, but after months of solitude he will 
emerge, brown as a berry, bright as a button, hard as nails, and merge 
himself again into the life and society to which he belongs like the gentle- 
man he nearly always is. Few men deserve better of the west than the Do- 
minion Land Surveyor. Names of living men come to our pen’s point 
but as we cannot mention all we will run no risk of appearing invidious. 

We have said that the surveyor is a man of vision. Sometimes he is 
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more, he is a man of visions. James A. Dickinson was associated with 
Mr. Hind in his expedition to Saskatchewan in 1858. He made a sub- 
expedition of his own from the Church of England Mission on the Second 
of the Fishing Lakes, down the Qu’Appelle Valley to the junction of the 
Qu’Appelle River with the Assiniboine. It will be news to many that at 
that time the idea of a Canadian Pacific Railway had a real and not an 
imaginary grip on the public imagination. It was not an idea that sprang 
suddenly full grown, from the brain of any individual. The need for a 
transcontinental railway seems to have been intuitively felt if Canada 
was to come into her own. On the 23rd of July, 1858, Dickinson reached 
Crooked Lake called, he says in Cree, Kawawak-Kamac, and which he 
calls the most picturesque of the Qu’Appelle Lakes. In his report he 
states: 

“Ag I stood upon the summit of the bluff, looking down on the glitter- 
ing lake three hundred feet below, and across the boundless plains, no 
living thing in view, no sound of life anywhere, I thought of the time to 
come when will be seen, passing swiftly along the distant horizon the 
white cloud of the locomotive on its way from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and when the valley will resound with the merry voices of those who have 
come from the busy city on the banks of Red River to see the beautiful 
lakes of Qu’Appelle.”’ 

The “Imperial Limited” does not take its way today through this 
dream-like valley, but the rest of Dickinson’s vision has come true. A 
busy city indeed is on the Red River and many of its citizens go to see 
the beauties of the Qu’Appelle Valley. This “vision” of Dickinson’s is 
interesting if only to show that the idea in his mind and doubtless in 
that of many others was that the Trans-Atlantic road when it was built 
would go through the Qu’Appelle ‘Valley. 

There is an almost inexhaustible mine of interesting information in 
the reports of the surveyors. The best way to deal with these reports is 
to give two or three lengthy excerpts. We have especial pleasure in call- 
ing attention to the copious original diary of John F. Clark Esq., of Clark’s 
Crossing (now Clarksboro) on the South Saskatchewan. This crossing 
was made famous for all time in the rebellion of 1885. Mr. Clark is now 
no longer a young man, and he will have the well-deserved satisfaction of 
knowing that his excellent work will now be placed on the record for the 
benefit of those to come after us. 

Among our present day surveyors, few have a higher record for hon- 
orable, efficient and long continued service than our fellow citizen Mr, 
Thomas William Thompson, the well known Dominion Land Surveyor 
and engineer. Born in 1853 at Cannington, Ontario, he comes of military 
stock, his father being Lieut. Col. J. H. T. Thompson, M. P.; his mother a 
daughter of Captain Mathew Cowan, and one of his grandfathers Major 
Joseph T. Thompson of H. M.’s 40th Regiment of Foot. He graduated 
from McGill in 1877, Bachelor of Science with first rank honors in Nat- 
ural Science and was M. A. Sc. in 1882. He was a pupil of the noted 
engineer H. D. Lumsden. In 1879 he made a canoe voyage between the 
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Great Lakes and James’ Bay, and published an account of the same with 
maps. He was engaged on block outline surveys in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories for the Department of the Interior, 1880 to 1884, and spent a 
considerable time on this work in the Peace River country. In 1896 he 
became district surveyor and engineer for East Assiniboia, under the 
Northwest Government, and continued in the same capacity for the Qu’Ap- 
pelle Public Works District under the government of the province of Sas- 
katchewan. He is still active in the north country and is an enthusiastic 
and untiring advocate of the Hudson’s Bay route to Europe. 

Colonel John S. Dennis is another distinguished knight of the theodo- 
lite. He was the son of Colonel Dennis, for years the Deputy Minister 
of the Interior. He came west in 1872 and was for four years employed 
in making surveys by the Hudson’s Bay Company, and organized the 
Company’s Land Department. He raised and commanded Dennis’ Scouts 
in the Rebellion of 1885, was afterwards inspector and chief engineer of 
the surveys for the Dominion Government, 1887-94 and chief engineer of 
Irrigation Department Surveys till 1897, when he became, as stated 
Deputy Commissioner of Public Works for the Northwest Territories, 
holding that position till 1902 when he entered the service of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and was the engineer of their great irrigation scheme 
in Alberta. Colonel Dennis, besides his professional and military quali- 
ties was a leading musical light in Regina where he ministered to the 
public delight over twenty years ago by conducting the amateur produc- 
tion, with great success, of two or three of Gilbert and Sullivan’s master- 
pieces. 


QU’APPELLE MISSION TO FORT ELLICE DOWN THE QU’APPELLE RIVER. 


Mr. Dickinson’s narrative of his canoe trip from Qu’Appelle Mission 
between the Second and Third Fishing Lakes, to its mouth at Fort Ellice, 
is very interesting. He was accompanied by a French Canadian and 
a Cree half-breed. Reporting to his chief he wrote: “Soon after parting 
from you [Mr. Hind] on the morning of July 20th (1858), at the Church 
of England Mission in the Qu’Appelle Valley, my instruments for sur- 
veying, with watch, a magnetic compass, a log line, and sounding line, all 
arranged ready for use, and a cargo of kettles, pans, pemmican and 
blankets stowed away, our little canoe commenced its voyage down the 
river.” In half an hour they reached the Second of the Fishing Lakes. 
Here they had to gum the canoe which was leaking. The distance between 
the two lakes is a mile and a half, and the difference in the level is 150 
feet. The Second Fishing Lake is 314 miles long and 34, of a mile wide. 
About the middle of the lake the depth was ascertained to be 48 feet. 
A sluggish stream a 14, of a mile long connected the Second with the 
First Fishing Lake. In Cree the name of the First Fishing Lake is 
Pakitiwin. All the Indian names of the lakes and tributaries of the 
Qu’Appelle, Mr. Dickinson obtained later from an old Indian at Fort 
Ellice, seventy years of age, who in his time had been a great hunter 
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and warrior, and who now was spending his remaining days at the hos- 
pitable fort. With a piece of charred wood the old Indian drew on the 
floor a map of the Qu’Appelle Valley from the Fishing Lakes to the Assini- 
boine, showing every little creek so accurately that Mr. Dickinson easily 
recognized them. Mr. McKay who was in charge of the Fort kindly acted 
as interpreter on the occasion. The Cree name of the Qu’Appelle River 
is Katapaywie sepi, and this is the origin as told to Mr. Dickinson by 
the old Indian. A solitary Indian was coming down the river in his canoe 
many summers ago, when one day he heard a loud voice calling to him. 
He stopped and listened and again heard the same voice as before. He 
shouted in reply, but there was no answer. He searched everywhere 
around but could not find the tracks of any one; so from that time it was 
named “Who Calls River’. The First Fishing Lake is six miles long and 
half a mile wide, depth 66 feet, the mean of several depths being 52 feet. 
Paddling was found to be easy work, but steering was by no means so, as 
the bends were innumerable and very sharp, and the waters swept round 
them with great velocity. Often but for the strong and dexterous arm 
of the steersman the canoe would have been dashed against the bank, as 
it was he could not avoid sometimes getting entangled among the branches 
of the overhanging willows. Mr. Dickinson was told that the whole bot- 
tom of the valley was often flooded to the depth of three feet. Nineteen 
small creeks flow into this portion of the river, but only two had names, 
viz: the first and second Pheasant Creeks, called in Cree, Akiskoowi 
sepisis, named after a hill which lies to the north some miles away, from 
near which they both take their rise. At noon on July 23rd Mr. Dickinson 
reached Crooked Lake called in Cree, according to the old Indian at Fort 
Ellice, Kawawak-Kamac, and which Mr. Dickinson thought was the 
most picturesque of all the Qu’Appelle Lakes. Several streams, draining 
the prairies on both sides, have excavated deep and wide gorges opening 
into the main valley, which here sweeps in graceful curves so that Crooked 
Lake seems to be embosomed among the hills, and thus, says Dickinson, 
differs from the others which have very much the appearance of a gigantic 
canal. Crooked Lake is a little more than six miles in length and its 
mean width is three-quarters of a mile. The greatest depth found was 
thirty-six feet, and the mean of several soundings was thirty-one feet. 
For some time Mr. Dickinson could not understand why one side of the 
lake should be clothed with a dense foliage of young aspens, willows and 
dogwood, while on the other side was short and scanty grass leaving the 
granite boulders which lie scattered over it exposed to view. Only on the 
bare side, in the ravines and deep hollows were seen patches of young 
aspens and straggling oaks. Mr. Dickinson attributed the result men- 
tioned above as due to the Indians travelling on the north side and setting 
frequent fires which kept the hillside bare of timber. After passing out 
of the lake into the river, the current was found to be about 214 miles an 
hour according to the log line. 

Mr. Dickinson tells of an encounter with some Indian girls which 
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seems to show that the Indian girl doesn’t differ much in certain respects 
from her white sister. Mr. Dickinson writes: “As we swiftly and noise- 
lessly glided round a sudden bend we were borne by the current very close 
indeed to a group of Indian women who were enjoying the pleasures of a 
bath, quite as much to our astonishment as theirs. First a loud chorus of 
screams arose, and then there was a rushing about for blankets and other 
apparel, which they adjusted with most wonderful rapidity and then away 
they scampered to their wigwams laughing heartily as they went. Pres- 
ently men and boys came trooping down to us simply arrayed in blankets, 
some worn in rather a neglige fashion, for the day was very hot. The 
Chief man of the party which consisted of six families, invited me in the 
most polite and hospitable manner to go to his lodge and have something 
to eat; but I had to decline. While we were speaking the young ladies 
whom we had so unintentionally disturbed came down one by one to see 
us. Although their toilets were quite completed, so very modest were they 
that they remained behind in the bushes and peeped at us through the 
branches. Having given the men some tobacco, and receiving in return 
a large supply of Pembina berries (high bush cranberries) we wished 
them good bye and resumed our journey. We went on an average of 
four miles an hour for two hours and camped before sunset at the foot 
of a bluff on the south side of the valley close to a creek about ten feet 
wide called Nipimenan sepesis or Summerberry Creek.” 

The valley there was of the same breadth as heretofore, about one 
mile, and its depth from 250 to 300 feet. The following account of a gorg- 
eous sunset in the Qu’Appelle Valiey in the summer of 1858 deserves 
reproduction. Mr. Dickinson says: “With some difficulty I made my way 
to the level of the prairie through a dense and tangled mass of aspens 
and underwood, willows, dogwood and rose trees, but the beauty of the 
glorious sunset, and the cool refreshing breeze that came across the open 
plains more than repaid the trouble. I need not try to describe the exceed- 
ing beauty of the scene for I could not; I will merely state what the 
components of the picture were: The sun just merged from behind a bank 
of crimson clouds, reflected in the waters of Crooked Lake; part of the 
valley in deep shade and part brightly illuminated; the vivid green of the 
young poplars on one side, and on the other large granite boulders lying 
on the bare and rugged surface of the slope; the blue smoke of the 
wigwams rising high and straight from the bottom of the valley; the river 
with its complicated coils gliding among the willow bushes; to the south 
the great prairie, ocean-like with its many islands of poplars and single 
trees, looking in the distance and by twilight like becalmed ships; and 
as this view dissolves away, another arises very pleasant to see—our 
camp fire, which is now burning brightly below, and over it swings a 
kettle, and passing round and about it are my two men, one busily 
engaged in preparing the supper, the other in spreading out the blankets 
on the ground between the fire and the canoe. The next morning we 
started as soon as it was daylight, glad to escape from our insatiated 
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tormentors, the mosquitos and black flies which would not let us rest or 
sleep all night. While at breakfast at eight o’clock a great thunderstorm 
from the southwest came upon us. Having thrown an end of the tarpaulin 
over the canoe, and resting the other end on the paddles stuck in the 
ground, we got beneath it, and very soon fell fast asleep and slept till one 
o’clock when I was awakened by the sudden calm, for the storm apparently 
had only just ceased.” 

The valley, continues Mr. Dickinson, and river still retained their old 
character and dimensions till we came to the lowest of the lakes, called 
Kawahwiga-kamac, or Round Lake, which varies from one mile to half 
a mile in width, and is nearly five miles long. The name, he says, is by 
no means an appropriate one, as the lake is far from being round. Two 
and a half miles down the river from Round Lake the voyageurs camped 
at a place called the Stony Basin, the Cree of which is Asinipichigakan. 
Two miles lower down the river from this spot a little stream brings in its 
gatherings from the prairies to the south, rejoicing in the name Isquqwis- 
tequannak Kaastaki which means “Where the heads of the Women lie”. 
A long time ago two women, one a Cree and the other a Chippewa were 
killed by the Mandans on the banks of this stream; their bodies were left 
unburied, and in the summer of 1858 their skulls were still lying there. 
The next creek to be dignified by a name was the Little Cut Arm, or 
Kiskipittonawe sepesis, the origin of which Mr. Dickinson could not 
discover. 

A few miles farther down was another creek ten feet wide and very 
rapid. The name was Pesquanamawe sepesis, which, says Dickinson, 
may be rendered into English the Scissors Creek. It is not a very literal 
translation, but is the best that can be given. The incident to which it 
owes its name exhibits a peculiar habit of the Indian and is one that 
cannot be told. 

Big Cut Arm Creek, or Kichekiskapettonano sepesis is the last to be 
noted. It is the largest of the affluents of the Qu’Appelle River, being 
twenty-five feet wide and three feet deep where it issued from a wide 
ravine on the north side. Mr. Dickinson arrived at the mouth of the 
Qu’Appelle where it empties into the Assiniboine, early on the morning of 
July 27th. Having left one man in charge of the baggage he hastened 
to Fort Ellice with the other whom he sent back from the Fort with a cart 
kindly lent by Mr. McKay, who was in charge of the post. Next day he 
left for Fort Pelly where he arrived on August Ist. Mr. MacDonald was 
in temporary charge of the Fort, where there was a farm. The crops had 
looked beautiful at the beginning of the season, but at the time of Mr. 
Dickinson’s arrival they had all been completely devoured by the grass- 
hoppers with the exception of the potato. 

Mr. Dickinson remarks that in the wooded part of the Qu’Appelle 
Valley he found an abundance of timber consisting of aspens, balsams, 
poplars, elms, black ash, oak, birch and sugar maple. None, however. 
exceeded one foot six in diameter and few were as large. The underwood 
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was very beautiful, and was chiefly composed of dogwood, roses, cherries 
and high bush cranberries, intertwined with convolvuli and vetches. In 
this wooded part the birds were innumerable, kingfishers, bluejays, can- 
ada jays, cat birds and American magpies flitted from tree to tree utter- 
ing their discordant notes. Cherry birds and pigeons were calmly and 
listlessly perched on the dense trees, having eaten plentifully of their fav- 
orite fruits, while the tyrant flycatcher when alone or with some compan-. 
ions, chased and worried the crows, ravens, hawks and eagles who tried 
in vain to escape from them. The beautiful white-bellied swallow swiftly 
skimming the surface of the river helped, in addition to enliven the valley. 
Ducks and geese crowded the river for several miles; there were enough 
of them Mr. Dickinson thought to supply all the markets of Canada. 
Ducks were perpetually crossing and recrossing in front of the canoe. 
Deer were reported as being sometimes numerous in the valley, but Mr. 
Dickinson only saw two which were coming to the river to drink and 
bounded away. The only other quadruped he saw in the valley was a 
little prairie wolf called togany by the Indians who was standing by the 
edge of the river and who was so much astonished that he never thought 
of running away, but stood staring, incapable of motion. Another point 
remarked on by Mr. Dickinson is the wonderful uniformity of the valley 
from end to end. So similar is it that Mr. Dickinson’s two half-breed 
voyageurs, well accustomed to mark any peculiarities in the features of a 
country, said that though they might pass up and down it several times 
they thought they would often be at a loss to know in what part of it 
they were. The length of the valley from the second Fishing Lakes to its 
junction with the valley of the Assiniboine is 110 miles, while the stream 
itself is about 270 miles long, which will give an idea of the extraordinarily 
tortuous course of the Qu’Appelle River. 


CHAPTER LX. 
MR. J. F. CLARK’S DIARY. 


A VOYAGE UP THE ASSINIBOINE. 


We have pleasure in making our renewed acknowledgments to Mr. 
John F. Clark, of the famous old Clark’s Crossing on the Saskatchewan, 
for giving us the opportunity of printing his diary of the years 1879-80. 
Mr. Clark in the fall of 1878, heard that an astronomical party was to be 
sent to the great and almost unknown west in the following year. In the 
spring he applied for the post of assistant and was accepted. The head 
of the party was Mr. W. F. King, D. L. S., whom Mr. Clark met at Guelph, 
Ontario, on or about the 18th of April. Of Mr. King, Mr. Clark speaks 
very highly as being “a big little man in every way, and a splendid com- 
panion.” The object of the Government in sending out the party was to 
establish at various places the latitude and longitude so that the Base Line 
surveyors who were to follow would be able to tie to them and test their 
work. The latitude of any well-known place such as Fort Qu’Appelle, 
Prince Albert, Swan River, Fort Macleod, Calgary and Edmonton was 
to be established; and the instructions also required micrometic traverses 
to be made of the leading trails when following them; and when crossing 
unknown territory to note the physical features such as lakes, rivers, 
hills, large sloughs. On their way to the west, which had to be entered by 
way of St. Paul, the party stopped two days at Chicago and one day at 
St. Paul. Arriving at Emerson on the international boundary, they 
changed to the newly-constructed Canadian Railway and left for Winni- 
peg. The Red River had overflowed its banks, and the water in many 
places was quite deep on the railway grade, so that the average speed of 
the train was about five miles an hour between Emerson and St. Boniface. 
At St. Boniface they crossed the river to Main Street, Winnipeg. This 
was on or about the 28th of April, 1879. Winnipeg, which at that time 
claimed to have a population of 750, was a veritable sea of mud. An 
attempt had been made to grade small pieces of Main Street and Portage 
Avenue, but any one attempting to drive over these places was sure to 
provide ample entertainment for whatever loafers were on hand to see 
the fun. The main business places at that time were the Hudson’s Bay 
Post and Stobart and Eaton, General Supplies; J. H. Ashdown’s Tin Shop, 
two Livery Stables, Queen’s Hotel, Carey’s Grog Shop. While in Winni- 
peg securing their outfit, four more Government parties arrived, and a 
number of immigrants, all bound for the west. 

Owing to the state of the trails through the overflow of the Assini- 
boine River it was decided at a general meeting of the various parties to 
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try and induce the Captain of the steamer Northcote to take them all to 
Fort Ellice. In this they were successful. The captain had already made 
a successful trip as far as Portage la Prairie, and believed he could make 
the remainder of the journey successfully. The various parties all piled 
onto the steamer, horses, red river carts, buckboards and miscellaneous 
baggage, and the steamer duly started what was supposed to be its two 
hundred and ten mile trip up the Assiniboine. Mr. Clark says it must 
have been three times that distance before they arrived at their destina- 
tion by the river. Before they got to Portage la Prairie the river had 
fallen and the steamer had to follow the river’s natural winding course 
instead of taking short cuts across the flood water. Often the steamer 
had to cross the wide valley and come back again, almost to the same spot 
having gained but a few hundred feet on its way. How the captain got 
around some of the river curves was more than astonishing. He would 
shave the point as close as possible and drive her into the opposite bank; 
then wait till the current swung her round, then go ahead a little, lay 
her into the bank a little higher up, until finally he got into a position 
where he could go clear ahead. As no provision had been made for this 
river trip it was necessary for all hands two or three times a day to go 
ashore, roll up their sleeves, seize axes and cut and carry enough wood 
aboard to keep steam up. The chiefs of the parties took their places 
with the rest, but it is alleged that they did more joshing than actual 
labor. Cutting and loading this firewood usually caused a delay of about 
two hours. 


PROFESSOR MACOUN. 


While the wood is being loaded we will let Mr. Clark tell us something 
of the heads of the parties. The eldest, he believes was Professor Macoun, 
who is too well known to need description. The object of his party was 
to collect data, and specimens of various grasses, flowers and trees of the 
country to be explored. Taking advantage of the slow progress made by 
the steamer the Professor would land, and then cutting across the bends 
he was able to keep ahead of the steamer and in this way he was able to 
make quite a collection each day. Having nothing much to do Mr. Clark 
joined the Professor on one of his first trips, and must have greatly 
pleased him for the Professor always asked him to join him afterwards 
when he left the boat on his botanical investigations. Mr. Clark admits 
that the Professor had many a dry laugh at his expense. Mr. Clark says: 
“When I would find a new specimen I would take it to him. He would 
look at me in his solemn, serious way and say: ‘Eh! mon, it’s a pity you 
are no a Greek or Italian or Russian, or ye would ken its name is,’—and 
then for a name he would invent long words sounding worse than any 
Ojibway Indian. Then the broad smile would break out, but never an 
audible chuckle. Occasionally I would get even. I remember once I found 
a specimen the name of which he did not know. After looking at it care- 
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fully he said ‘Eh! mon! What is it?’ ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘that is an Ox-eyed Ba- 
de-wash-ah!’ He said ‘Eh! What would that mean?’ ‘Oh,’ I said, as 
gravely as I could, ‘The Ox-eye that puzzled the Professor.’ After a pause 
he burst out with a hearty laugh and said: ‘Mon, that was a good yin.’ 
Some of the other chiefs of the parties were Mr. Russell and two French 
Dominion Land Surveyors who were on base line work, and Mr. Evert who 
was to seek a pass for the railway through the Mountains. His real work 
was to commence west of Edmonton. He was a tough man physically and 
chuck full of energy. I met him again in December when the thermom- 
eter registered forty below zero. I still have a broken watch he stepped 
on when he rushed into our tent freezing. He had lost eighteen of his 
horses during the summer and his party were returning as light as pos- 
sible. They had discarded tents and stove. A strong wind was blowing 
that morning, and they could not get their fire started. He sent the rest 
into their blankets and seeing smoke issuing from our tent he came to us 
to warm up. 

Mr. Russell was a quiet gentleman, and one of the Frenchmen was 
quiet, too. The other was the very reverse. The rest of the passengers 
on the boat were land-seekers, and most of them settled on Bird Tail Creek, 
now Birtle district. Time passed very slowly on the steamer. Of course 
there were cards, checkers and chess, but still we had to invent some- 
thing new, and one game we called the Mosquito Steeplechase which proved 
to be very amusing. It cost a dime to enter, and the entrance fees made 
the prize money. Each contestant had to remove his hat, bare his arms 
and neck, and the one who killed the greatest number of mosquitos in a 
given time won the prize. Of course there wasn’t much of the mosquito 
left if you got a chance at one on the other fellow’s head. 

One evening as we approached the present Brandon site (this inci- 
dent is mentioned in Mr. Clark’s diary), a large number of Indians were 
on the bank. They were greatly excited. Apparently they had never seen 
a steamer before. In rounding a curve in the river when the steamer was 
headed towards them the bucks would rush for their ponies and the squaws 
would grab their papooses and run for the bluffs near by. Then when 
we turned the other way they would come back and watch us. This 
occurred several times. Each time they remained longer until we got 
quite near; then the captain turned on the whistle; this was too much; 
with one wild rush the Indians disappeared, and we saw no more Indians 
till we reached Fort Ellice which we did about the 15th of May at dark. 


CHIEF FACTOR M’DONALD. 


Mr. Archie McDonald, who was in charge of the Fort, came on board 
as soon as we tied up, and gave a cordial invitation to all to come up and 
spend the evening. Of course most of us were very glad to get away from 
the steamer for a time, and we went up two hundred and twenty feet of 
a bank almost at a run. We found the Fort gates wide open and the yard 
lighted with a bonfire. Evidently the arrival of the steamer had been 
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expected. Word had probably been brought by an Indian runner that a 
steamer was coming up the river. As many of us as could went into the 
recreation room which was about twenty-five feet square with a plank 
seat around the wall. Mr. McDonald then delivered a short address of 
welcome, and seemed very pleased with the opening of the Assiniboine 
to large steamers as far as Fort Ellice. The replies were rather short 
but humorous. I thought at the time that most of the speakers were 
thinking perhaps more of the liquid refreshment that they expected to 
follow, than of the wonderful achievement of a steamer like the Northcote 
ever making Fort Ellice. Mr. McDonald would joke but the Professor 
was equal to the occasion. The speeches over, Mr. McDonald said, “Gen- 
tlemen, on this wonderful occasion I sincerely regret I had not been fore- 
warned so I could have made fitting preparations, and received suitable 
supplies to properly celebrate this great day, but what little I have you 
are welcome to, and I only wish it were barrels.” With this he placed 
on the desk a small bottle containing about one good drink, and a woeful, 
solemn silence followed. Then someone with more courage than the rest 
proposed that the Professor being the oldest should be the first to sample 
it. This being agreed to the Professor arose, bowed to the audience, and 
said: “Gentlemen, I thank you for the honor, but as some of you know I 
am a strong advocate of temperance; still I feel that on this unusual and 
wonderful occasion I cannot do less than this’: and taking the bottle he 
emptied the contents into a tumbler which it nearly filled. He turned 
facing us with a broad smile, raised the tumbler to his lips and swallowed 
the whole drink. Replacing the glass on the desk he bowed again and 
resumed his seat. An awful, deathly silence followed, then someone gave 
a chuckle, and a general roar followed. Then Mr. McDonald showed the 
great resources of the Hudson’s Bay Company, for now bottles of every 
kind came from somewhere, and they were so well sampled that we had 
to fish two of the party out of the Assiniboine mud. They could not walk 
the gang plank onto the steamer. 

Next morning we got our outfits ashore, hitched up, climbed the hill, 
and then pitched our tents just west of the Fort, where we spent the rest 
of the day, and the following day, getting everything shipshape for the 
four thousand miles with horses and carts. On the 17th we left Fort 
Ellice and had dinner in the Qu’Appelle Valley. This valley surprised me, 
being nearly a mile wide and with banks nearly two hundred feet high. 
Surely some mighty river once ran here! This thought was deepened 
when later we followed the Qu’Appelle Valley to the Elbow of the South 
Saskatchewan. After climbing the Qu’Appelle bank nothing of much 
interest occurred until we reached our first observation station on the 
21st May.” 


CHAPTER LXI. 
WE NOW COME TO THE ACTUAL DIARY. 


“We arrived at our first station on the 102 Meridian on the 21st May, 
seventeen days from Winnipeg, and as we stopped one day at Fort Ellice, 
we were fourteen days travelling, making an average of nineteen miles 
per day. The bridges were useless at Boggy Creek, Rapid City, and 
Birtle. The first we had to portage our traps across, the second we 
crossed in a boat, swimming the horses, the latter on a raft. The land 
as far west as the Bad Woods is low and flat, but very rich, and if it could 
be properly drained would prove the best of agricultural land. Then for 
about twenty-five miles the land is light and sandy. This ridge is called 
the second prairie steppe to the Rocky Mountains. 

“After leaving the sand ridge you come to the beginning of the Little 
Saskatchewan plain, south of which lies the Grand Valley. The trail now 
runs through a fertile tract, with very little wood fit for firing or building 
purposes. While camped on this plain our horses strayed, and Tom took 
a horse he had tethered and went in search of them. When he found them 
he took the wrong trail, and did not get back till eleven. The Little 
Saskatchewan Valley has sloping sides and is very good farming land, 
but the west side is somewhat stony. 

“Rapid City consists of 20 houses all told. I don’t think it will be 
much of a place. The land between Rapid City and Birtle will make a 
good farming country. Shoal Lake is a very nice sheet of water, about 
four miles long, by one and three-quarters wide. This place would be 
nothing were the police force removed. Birtle consists of three houses, 
and the belle thereof is the young lady who forks out letters to the news- 
seeker. Between Birtle and Ellice the land is good, with a few bluffs. In 
a few years it will be all settled with men who fear not the trials of the 
pioneer’s life. 

“Fort Ellice is a Hudson’s Bay Company post situated on the banks 
of the Assiniboine. The river is very crooked, and winds its way through 
a level prairie richly dotted with trees, and framed in a rich moulding of 
green over two hundred feet high. The beholder standing on the top flats 
tries in vain to trace the river’s course, for in one place it bursts out from 
under the green cover which hides it from view, darts across to the op- 
posite bank, doubles back on itself and swings around with a gentle curve, 
re-entering apparently at where it started from, but only to perform a 
similar feat in the opposite direction. This fully explains how the river 
route is three times as long as the route overland. Southeast of the Fort, 
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about one mile is the picturesque valley of the Beaver Creek, of which 
the banks are about the same height as the Assiniboine’s and three miles 
west we find the valley of the Qu’Appelle, equally noted for its scenery, 
with banks 300 feet high. The land in the immediate vicinity of the Fort 
is poor, and west of the Qu’Appelle it is sandy, in some places pure sand, 
until near Spy Hill. This Hill derived its name from a fierce encounter 
between two spies of hostile Indian tribes, in which both were killed. 

“From the West to the Big Cut Arm Creek the land is pretty fair. 
The valley of the Cut Arm is not equal to that of the Assiniboine, although 
it has a very pleasing appearance, and the eye of the artist would find 
much to admire. After crossing this creek there is not much to speak 
about, except climbing the hill, which is rather difficult in wet weather, 
until we reach the 102 Meridian at which place we have been camped 
today, taking a latitude shot, the weather having been most unfavorable 
most of the time. On the 27th of May we made a micrometer traverse 
of the Meridian south to the Little Cut Arm Creek at which place I dis- 
covered some fine specimens of gypsum. The land in this vicinity is good. 
In the afternoon our teamster while making a detour with the buckboard 
lost his way, and did not turn up till the next morning. I might here 
state this accident gave us an additional walk of ten miles back to camp. 

“On the 28th, as I had nothing else to do I went out in the afternoon 
to enjoy the freedom and delights connected with prairie life. I take my 
position on a high hill, and turning towards the east the beauties of nature 
present themselves to my view. Near at hand are numerous smal] lakes 
and sloughs, with numbers of water-hens and ducks resting on their 
bosoms, enjoying the rays of the setting sun. Hills with gentle sloping 
sides, covered with fresh green grass and flowers and thickly dotted bluffs 
of white poplar, clothed now in their richest dress, separate the lakes 
from each other, while far away in the distance looms up the Big Cut 
Arm, like a long low mountain, forming a noble background to a splendid 
picture. 

“Looking toward the south the same picture presents itself with view 
extended fourteen instead of seven miles, while the Little Cut Arm forms 
the background; and to make the picture complete, like so many specks 
do our horses appear in the distance. But I must stop and listen to the 
music of the birds, for they are telling me in their own sweet way that 
they are as happy and free as the little gopher, which has just run over 
my legs, knowing nothing of fear, or at least the fear of man. Oh, yes! 
the birds are so full of joy that they cannot help singing the praises of 
their Maker. 

“Looking towards the west and north a still more extended view pre- - 
sents itself, and the eye grows weary trying to trace the distant line that 
separates the earth from the horizon; and now that the sun is getting low 
making the shadows of the trees and hills grow longer, while the gentle 
breezes are bringing fresh pure air from the north, I hear my heart saying 
‘One hour like this is worth a life-time spent in a crowded city ;’ and were 
it not that I have many dear friends far away it would be heard saying 
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‘A home on the lone prairie, 

Away from all trouble and care, 

Away from the city’s temptations 

And the misery that’s always found there.’ 


“We did not get a night fit to observe until Saturday the 29th of May, 
and I need scarcely say we made good use of it, taking a seven pair at a 
time shot, which we worked out one Sunday, and found that it gave a 
probable error of nine feet eight inches, being the best latitude taken in 
the north. 

“On Tuesday morning we again started on our long journey, striking 
out for Livingstone. We followed the trail east as far as the Big Cut 
Arm and then struck off northeast passing over some fine land with but 
little timber, and camped about four miles west of the valley of the Assini- 
boine. This is twenty-four miles from our last camp. We struck camp 
about 6:45 on the second, travelling northwest, keeping in sight of the As- 
siniboine Valley. About 2 p. m. we got sight of the Shell River Valley, but 
were too far from it to see it distinctly as it was raining at the time. The 
road was pretty bad, but we made twenty-three miles and then camped as 
a heavy thunderstorm burst on our unprotected heads. The land we 
passed over today was excellent, but timber scarce, and quite a number of 
sloughs. 

“Friday, 9th June, left camp early, and crossed two small creeks. 
The land is getting lighter, but is very good, being one foot of black muck, 
with sandy loam sub-soil. Horses got stuck twice this morning, but we 
made eleven miles before lunch. We had occasional sprinkles of rain 
several times during the day, but they did not amount to much until about 
six p. m., when we got the tail of a thunderstorm. The storm was of such 
force that the horses almost came to a stand, but it only lasted ten min- 
utes, after which there was bright sunshine. Camped tonight about one 
mile south of the first two creeks mentioned. 

“On the fourth we left camp at seven o’clock and crossed the two creeks 
where they join. This was a pretty bad place for just below the mis- 
erable thing called a bridge was a hole nearly six feet deep into which two 
of our horses and one man got and we had considerable fun getting them 
out. There is one thing you are continually reminded of in this country, 
that is freighters and those who travel the road repeatedly would sooner 
spend two hours in portaging goods across than one hour in bridging a 
creek or small river. Four miles from this place we came to Stoney Creek 
which is the best for mill sites I have seen in the west. From here to Fort 
Pelly, the land is nearly all stony. Some places large boulders cover the 
surface, in others it is almost free—with this exception the soil is good. 
We reached the White Sand River at 5 p. m. and I swam across for the 
boat which was on the opposite side. It proved to be very leaky and was 
nearly full of water. However I got it across and after bailing out the 
water we corked her up and commenced packing our goods across which 
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was no easy matter as the current was very swift; we continued at this 
work until eleven at night when as we were starting off with the last load 
of goods the cook accidentally stepped on the side of the boat and she 
would have swamped had I not had hold of a tow line which was fastened 
to her bow. When we got the boat alright and removed part of the load 
we crossed with the remainder and quit for the night. 

“In the morning we were early at work and soon had everything across 
except the horses; these had to be brought across one at a time and kept 
us busy until ten. In all we crossed the river thirty-nine times. This 
River is about ninety feet wide with a swift current and so deep I could 
not bottom it in any place at the time of our crossing it, but I am told 
it is quite shallow in the fall. At 4 p. m. we arrived at the Assiniboine 
which is 144 miles from the White Sand. This River we crossed without 
much trouble and got into camp at 9:30 p. m. I think the White Sand is the 
largest river of the two at these crossings. Our camp was between the 
river and the fort and we remained there until noon on Sunday, when 
we struck camp and made for Livingstone. 

“Fort Pelly is situated on the high ground above the river, and was a 
post of considerable importance a few years ago. It is surrounded with a 
palisade fourteen feet high with galleries at the corners and centres. The 
lumber for these was taken out with a whipsaw. The view from the 
main gallery extends for many miles in various directions, and the scenery 
is of a quiet, soothing nature. The land between the Fort and Livingstone 
is sandy and of little account. This latter place was selected in 1873 by 
the Dominion Government as the headquarters of the Mounted Police, 
and a most unwise and expensive selection it proved, for after spending 
$56,000 in buildings, they abandoned it two years later, leaving only two 
men in charge. The buildings at present have a very shabby appearance. 
The site is middling, but the position of the buildings reflects anything 
but credit on those who had the placing of them, they being of a most 
defenceless character, built in a long row and exposed on all sides. The 
buildings are only shells and around them are scattered, rusting and rot- 
ting implements of every description for the police use (for the police 
are supposed to be Jacks of all Trades). Inside the storehouse are heaps 
of worthless and expensive goods, all speaking of extravagance and dis- 
honesty on the part of those whom the people pay to protect their rights. 

“On the north side of the barracks and about ten yards distant the 
Swan River sweeps along in graceful curves between the gently sloping 
sides which form its valley. The river at present is about sixty feet wide, 
and has a swift current. It is said to be easily forded during low water. 
On the west the Snake Creek rushes headlong over its stony bed, appar- 
ently in a hurry to get to the Swan. To the east there is a den of snakes 
where on a bright sunny day may be seen thousands of these loathsome 
creatures. As they are the harmless milk or garter variety the visitor can 
go right in amongst them, although he can scarcely find room to put his 
foot down without crushing some of their hideous forms. At the time of 
my visit the ground appeared to be moving around us. I need not say 
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my visit was a short one, or that in ten minutes I had left their haunts, 
fully satisfied. My companion, Mr. Sutherland told me that when the 
Mounted Police first came there, on every Saturday they made up a purse 
which was given the two who could catch the greatest number of snakes 
in half an hour, and that on one occasion a drummer boy and his mate 
caught 600 in that time. Each pair was provided with a pitch fork and 
a wheelbarrow with a barrel in it. The one with the fork caught the 
snakes and threw them into the barrel as the other wheeled it by. 

“The first five days at Livingstone were very wet and the sixth night 
was cloudy, but on Sunday night we got four pairs and by Tuesday we 
had our latitude sufficiently accurate, probable error 16 feet. On Wed- 
nesday we left the barracks at 10 a. m. and made Fort Pelly by 12:30 p. 
m. and lunch at the Upper Crossing. The river had raised over three 
feet since our former crossing, and it took till four to cross, after which 
we made three miles and camped on the river bank. This place we chris- 
tened the whirlpool. We got into considerable difficulty by taking the 
Qu’Appelle trail instead of the Touchwood, and then striking across coun- 
try, but shortly after dinner we came to the right trail which we followed 
with considerable difficulty, as it was very faint until it was joined by the 
Upper Crossing trail, which junction we reached at 2 p. m. on Friday. 
At 4 p. m. on the same day we reached Crooked Hill Creek which proved 
to be deep with a swift current, and about 50 feet wide. The men made a 
raft and tied a double tow line, made of lariats and by this line the raft 
was towed across. The raft was made of dry poplar poles lashed together, 
and a cart box on top to hold the things. The first trip was made in 
safety, but owing to mismanagement and overloading the second load was 
upset in midstream, and we had to plunge in and swim for all we were 
worth to save the things, which we did by pushing them before us to the 
other side. After this we exercised more care, and got everything except 
the buckboard across in safety. When we were towing the buckboard 
across it sank in twelve feet of water. With all our strength we could not 
move it, but we brought a horse to our assistance, which we hitched by the 
tail and soon the buckboard was landed in safety on the right side of the 
creek. As it was now eight o’clock p. m. we soon had our camp pitched 
and we were comfortable for the night. The land we passed over since 
leaving Pelly was low and flat, with very little large timber. 

“On the 19th we passed through a similar country, but more open and 
came to Devil’s Lake Creek about 5 p. m. which we crossed by making a 
bridge with our own carts, by lashing them together. This creek was 
12 feet wide, and nearly 6 feet deep. We got across by seven and camped 
for the night, and none too soon as a heavy thunderstorm came sweeping 
past before we had our supper. This was a genuine thunderstorm for the 
lightning did never stop, or the thunder cease to roar, while the rain fell 
in torrents for the greater part of the night. Being tired out with our 
crossing the creeks and the river on the previous day we did not have 
breakfast till nearly 1 p. m., after which we packed and crossed another 
large creek, on the banks of which we camped for the night, and by one 
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p. m. the following day we reached our next place of observations. After 
crossing the White Sand River at the Rapids near the line, here we re- 
mained over four nights getting a latitude with a probable error of 26 
feet. All our latitudes make the line over five chains too far south. 

“On Friday the 25th we left camp after an early dinner and struck a 
trail after travelling west two miles, which Mr. King took to be the Touch- 
wood, but it proved to be the line trail. This we followed for three and a 
half miles, when we came to an old trail, which we supposed to be the Fort 
Ellice and Quill Lake trail. This proved correct and after following it 
for twelve miles we came to Touchwood trail which we took and fol- 
lowed; passed through the Beaver Hills and crossed numerous creeks 
until we reached the Touchwood Hill Post which we did on Monday 10th 
instant. 

“The Beaver Hills are a slight rkise in the prairie and not to be dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding country by the casual observer. The 
land in this section might be put down as first class with very little timber 
and plenty of water. The Touchwood Hills are much the same as the 
Beaver, but they show more plainly and are heavier wooded. That which 
this part of the country can boast of is the many violent thunder storms 
which seem to sweep back and forward over these hills. After remaining 
one day at the Post we left after dinner on the following day and camped 
fourteen miles out on the Qu’Appelle trail; and at midnight we had a 
visit from Mr. McDonald and Mr. McBeth, Hudson’s Bay Co. men. They 
remained until morning, when they left for the Qu’Appelle Post. We fol- 
lowed more leisurely and made twenty miles before camping. Early in 
the morning on looking towards the west we saw the Last Mountain 
in the distance. About 9 a. m. the following morning we drew up before 
the Fort and were received with a hearty welcome. I will now proceed 
to give a description of the Fort and the surrounding scenery. 

“The Fort is built.in the beautiful valley and close to the south bank 
of the Qu’Appelle or Who Calls River, which derives its name from an 
echo which is said to exist in one of its valleys farther west. 

“The scenery from the place where I am writing is very fascinating 
and difficult to describe. My position is on the southwest bank, two hun- 
dred feet above the river, and commanding a view of the valley for over 
five miles, encased in an immense frame, elegantly carved by nature. Close 
by, and on the left, is a handsome lake, whose waters are just now having 
their morning frolic with the wind, and a jolly time they seem to have 
from the bright glances they cast up at that fellow Sol, who is looking 
on, watching them at their play. From this lake, for about two miles 
southeast, extends a level prairie, through which the river and. a creek 
wind their way in graceful curves while their waters flow in opposite 
directions, the one out of and the other into the lake just mentioned. On 
the bank of the river as before mentioned, is built the Fort in the form 
of a square. It consists of buildings painted white, presenting a neat 
centrepiece for a picture. Over the top, and on the other side, are to be 
seen fifty-two Indian tepees with their usual number of Red River carts, 
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and close by them their ponies are quietly grazing. On the opposite side 
of the river, which is about forty feet wide are camped two companies of 
Mounted Police, their white bell tents standing out boldly in the morning 
sun, and the red coats of the men showing very plainly although over a 
mile away; and as a fitting finish, to this splendid picture away in the far 
distance the level prairie gives place to another rippling, smiling lake 
like the one I just mentioned, which in its turn gives way to that elegant 
frame two hundred and fifty feet high, for the valley curves on the south, 
allowing the hills to meet and enclose the whole picture in a splendid 
border. 

“The Indians here are suffering from want of clothes and food. They 
appear to be very quiet and honest. I think the Government should make 
some alteration in the manner of paying them, so that they could receive 
their treaty money at any time, for it’s a shame to make them travel in 
some cases three hundred miles, and perhaps lose a week besides waiting 
for the agent. In some cases it is a direct loss both to the Government 
and the Indian and has a tendency to make the latter depend on the for- 
mer and not on their own exertions as a hunter for their food. 

“This year many hundred lodges went hunting buffalo instead of going 
to receive their money, knowing well that the hunt was the most profit- 
able. On the morning of the 12th July we bade goodbye to our friends at 
Qu’Appelle, and left for the west. Following the north bank of the Qu’Ap- 
pelle River we passed through an Indian village at 11:30 a. m. situated 
on the Jumping Creek close to the west end of the second lake. There are 
quite a number of log huts in this village, and the Indians have wheat, 
oats, barley, potatoes and turnips, some of which were looking well. 

“Soon after passing this village we ascended the bank and we made 
twenty-three miles before camping. Early next morning we left camp 
and made twenty-five miles today. Crossed Loon Creek before lunch. 
The land thus far from the Fort is pretty fair but no wood worth men- 
tioning. On the forenoon of the 14th, July we crossed the north branch, 
one mile south of Long Lake without wetting the tires. The water must go 
underground. At 2 p.m. we came to the Valley of the Little Arm River 
which we followed until 10 p. m. The following day we passed close to 
the Lookout Hills at noon, but could find no water until we reached a 
swale about one mile and a half north of the Big Arm River. Into the 
valley of this river we descended about four p. m. and then followed on 
close to the river and camped on a little creek running into it. Shortly 
after starting on the 15th July we left the valley and our river guide made 
several big bends, taking us considerable from our former course, but 
finally brought us to the Qu’Appelle for the night. We had some amuse- 
ment in shooting and I had a splendid chase after a wolf in the evening, 
but he proved too much for the pony I was riding. 

“On Saturday after passing through the famous Sand Hills we reached 
the still more famous Elbow on the south branch of the Saskatchewan, 
and camped on the creek one mile south from the river. Many eminent 
geologists are of the opinion that the waters of the south branch of the 
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Saskatchewan at one time flowed down the Qu’Appelle Valley, and nature, 
with a mighty effort changed their course in a northerly direction and 
forced the waters into the Saskatchewan, and the former valley has been 
gradually filled up with sand which the wind has carried and deposited 
there. The distance from here to the Fort is 140 miles by the trail we 
came, one hundred miles of which is over a worthless country which 
would not support one goose to the acre. For three days we had to carry 
wood, and the weather was very hot. 

“On Monday, the 19th July we left camp at 7 p. m. and struck due 
south and after making 26 miles we camped on the first hills of the Grand 
Coteau. This ridge is also quite famous among geologists as it is con- 
sidered an old sea shore, and the third steppe to the Rocky Mountains. We 
started on the 20th after a heavy thunderstorm, climbing and descending 
hills until 5:30 p. m. at which time we reached and camped on the north 
end of Old Wives Lake. This lake has several creeks running into it but 
no outlet, and the water is very alkaline. On the 21st we made 28 miles 
over a barren country and camped on Bulrush Lake ten miles from the 
nearest point of Swift Current River, which place we reached at eleven 
the following day, and then followed its bank until 6 p. m. then crossed 
it and camped four miles further on, which made 28 miles. The next 
day we travelled over similar barren land, with the mosquitoes and bull- 
dog flies so bad that the horses were in places covered with blood. About 
6 p. m. Saturday our hearts were made glad by the sight of some green 
trees in a ravine, and on closer investigation we found plenty of good 
cold spring water. None but those who have been in a similar position 
can imagine with what joy we hailed this good camping place for Sun- 
day. It seemed like paradise after six days travelling through a barren 
country, with little to interest and the thermometer at 90 in the shade and 
one day at noon it registered 118 in the sun, and in addition to this all 
the time the bulldogs were intolerable. 

“Sunday the 25th July, we spent quietly in camp and on Monday re- 
sumed our journey, bearing more to the south. About 9 a. m. on the fol- 
lowing day we passed through an Indian village near a settler’s farm. 
There were 52 lodges. Most of them have come in for their treaty money. 
They appear to be much better dressed than those at Qu’Appelle. After 
making 20 more miles we camped in a ravine 5 miles from Fort Walsh. 
At this place we remained 8 days giving our horses a rest. We did not 
camp at the Fort as there was more danger there of our horses being 
stolen. 

“Fort Walsh is built on the east-branch of Milk River. The valley 
to the north is very picturesque, being encased on either side by very 
high hills, which prevent one seeing the valley till very close to it. The 
Fort would be the easiest to defend against Indians of any I have seen, 
and the police buildings together with those of the citizens, make quite 
a village. From the east bank, looking towards the south, in the far 
distance can be seen the Little Rocky Mountains. 

“On Tuesday the 3rd August, I paid a visit to Constable Grayburn’s 
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grave. Grayburn was shot by an Indian three months after he reached 
Fort Walsh. On Tuesday the 4th, after lunching with Dr. Kennedy, we 
left for the head of the mountain, the west end of the Cypress Hills, where 
our carts were waiting us, as they had left Walsh on Tuesday. At this 
place the Assiniboines have their reserve, and farm, with Mr. English as 
overseer. The grain was growing fast, but was sown too late to ripen 
before the fall frosts. 

“We found the Indians camped in war style, their tents being pitched 
in three large rings one inside the other, and within the inner ring all their 
horses were picketed to prevent their being stolen and to have them 
handy in case any hostile Indians put in an appearance. This tribe keep 
out scouts all the time, and use signals in case of danger. 

“In the evening I procured a guide, and went through their camp. 
We went into several tepees, and were everywhere received with a wel- 
come ‘How,’ that being the word used in greeting. Their rules of etiquette 
are to stick your head into the entrance and say ‘How;’ if welcome the 
answer is given in a similar ‘How.’ Then a place is left vacant for you 
to pass in and take a seat, first shaking hands with the owner of the lodge. 
Immediately after you are seated the pipe of peace is passed around, and 
this is continually repeated while you stay. On rising to leave you again 
shake hands with the chief and pass out, taking care not to pass between 
him and the fire. There were 54 lodges of this tribe camped here, waiting 
their treaty money. The view from the west end of the Cypress Hills 
extends over 100 miles; the Three Buttes can be seen very distinctly, 
although nearly that far away. Three Buttes is where the baldheaded 
eagle flaps its wings and screams at the beaver who pays as little attention 
as though he did not hear. The international boundary line passes near 
the centre of the west buttes; the others are on the American side and 
the highest stand three thousand six hundred feet above the prairie. On 
Friday morning these buttes appeared so close that our cook on being 
asked the distance to them said that he did not think they were more 
than two miles away. Little would one think to look at them that a large 
river like the Milk River and a lake forty miles long lay between them 
and us. At a large coulee here we took on wood for four days. On Sat- 
urday morning we met Aldon’s party on their way to Winnipeg, having 
run the 4th principal Meridian south of the Boundary. They told us that 
we would have to travel the greatest part of two days without water, 
which we found too true, one of the days being Sunday. On Monday at 
noon we reached the Belly River, which we crossed. It was a real pleas- 
ure to see our famishing horses plunge into the river to quench their 
thirst. They continued drinking till they fairly groaned with pleasure. 
In my hurry to get water for the horses I have forgotten to mention a 
sight which made the blood run cold in our veins. 

“On reaching the top of the height of land between Seven Persons 
coulee and Belly River you can imagine with what pleasure we beheld for 
the first time those everlasting hills, with their snow clad peaks, called the 
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Rocky Mountains. Yes! there were the mountains standing up as erect 
and firm as they were many centuries ago, although the vast ravines on 
their sides appeared like wrinkles on an old man’s face; and as if to 
protect their heads from the hot midsummer sun most of the peaks had on 
white caps, while the glaciers were to be seen in many places on their 
sides. Although Chief Mountain which was the nearest, was about eighty 
miles away, when I compared this range with any work of man I had 
seen I could not help exclaiming how little were the works of man and 
how great the works of God. 

“The Belly River is about 100 yards wide, with a swift current of clear 
cold water. On the west side of the river is a large coal vein, five feet 
thick, the coal from which is shipped to Fort Benton in Montana and to 
Fort McLeod on this side. I put down the bank of this river at 175 feet 
high. We camped eight miles from the river at a place known as the 
Cut Banks, which had a strange appearance, the banks being composed 
of free sandstone in various stages of decomposition. Where the water 
had cut gullies through it huge pieces were loosely piled upon one another, 
requiring but a man’s strength to upset and send tumbling down below. 
On Tuesday evening the 10th August we reached Willow River and camped 
to observe not far from Fort McLeod. The land all the way from Fort 
Walsh to Fort McLeod is scarcely second class, and it will be many years 
before the Government obtains any purchaser for it. I think I would be 
quite safe in saying that all the land from 60 miles west of Qu’Appelle to 
Fort McLeod, south of the Saskatchewan is below the average second class. 

“I was told by a gentleman who ought to know that the Government 
buildings at Fort McLeod cost $60,000, although they are built of logs, 
and only one story at that. I could make money by erecting better build- 
ings at one-tenth of the amount. The Mounted Police at this post are a 
fraud of the worst description, and their drill consists entirely of devising 
means to swindle the Government, steal whiskey from civilians or seduce 
squaws. The conduct of the officers and men has been such that any hon- 
est man would blush to be called a Mounted Policeman. The Force out 
here are properly called the Mounted Inebriate Asylum, and it’s a matter 
of common occurrence for men and officers to confiscate whiskey, take it 
to their rooms, and drink it; hence the standing joke that the M. P. were 
sent out here to put down whiskey, which they. do in the most astonishing 
manner ; and when that beverage can’t be had they tackle Jamaica ginger, 
or rather alcohol with a little ginger in it, Pain Killer or Bay Rum or 
anything they can get aholt of. Whiskey and these other drinks are sold 
openly to officers, men and Indians by men who the police favor. A two- 
ounce bottle of Jamaica ginger is sold for a dollar although it only costs 
wholesale delivered at McLeod 1614 cents. One surveyor was known to 
have bought thirty-seven bottles in one night to set an Indian Lodge and 
himself tight, which he succeeded in doing, and then he stripped naked 
and put on a breech clout and danced a war dance, which would soon 
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SHOOTING PARTY ON THE FERRY SCOW 


Crossing from Old Battleford, on the Saskatchewan to where the city of North Battle- 
ford now stands, enroute to Jack Fish Lake 
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have been a fight in earnest had not some whites taken him by main 
force away from the lodge. 

“On Sunday the 15th August we got seven pairs (of observations), 
and on Monday night six pairs more, these gave a latitude of 49, 45, 20 
with a probable error of twenty feet. On Thursday morning we again 
struck camp, and left for Calgary. The first night we camped at the 
Leavings, the second at Mosquito Creek, and Saturday noon we reached 
High River, and camped near Smith’s Ranch for Sunday. It was here 
we caught the first mountain trout. These proved to be excellent fish. On 
Sunday about noon it commenced raining, and continued to pour down 
until Monday night, turning colder all the time, and on Tuesday morning, 
the 24th August, we found the ground covered with snow to the depth of 
four inches. It continued to snow until 3 p. m. when the clouds began to 
break and the sun once more put in an appearance. By noon the next day 
the snow had disappeared, but that night we had eleven degrees of frost 
which completely destroyed the crops in this neighborhood; and as we 
afterwards learned injured the crops over the greater portion of the 
Northwest. 

“From High River to Bow River the country offered special induce- 
ments to ranchers. Cattle in this portion of the country run at large all 
the year round and the average loss per hundred is five head. There 
are two ranches at High River, one at Fish Creek, two at Calgary, two at 
Ghost River, and two near Morleyville. The ranchers make bitter com- 
plaints against the Government and Mounted Police, who, they say, refuse 
to punish Indians who are seen killing their cattle. 

“On Wednesday the 25th August, we crossed High River with little 
trouble, although it is considered one of the most dangerous rivers to 
cross in the West owing to its swift current. We camped at Sheep Creek 
that night, and in the morning found it impossible to cross this creek 
which was swollen by the recent rains until it resembled a mighty river 
more than a creek. We remained camped there for four days waiting 
for the creek to become fordable, as there was no ferry at this place; 
but on Friday and Saturday the rain fell without ceasing, which raised 
the creek higher than ever, so we were obliged to turn back. We recrossed 
‘the High River, this time packing our stuff in a boat, for the river was 
no longer fordable, and struck for the Blackfoot crossing which place 
we reached on the night of the 1st September. 

“This is headquarters of Crowfoot, the head chief of the Blackfoot 
Indians and the most noted of the Canadian Indian Chiefs. At the time 
of our visit he was away south with the greater part of his band hunting 
buffalo. His reserve is on the north side of the river and is about ten 
miles wide, running parallel with the river for twenty miles. The land 
here is pretty fair, but I think most of the farmers in this part of the 
country make a great mistake by farming in the valleys instead of on the 
hill tops, where the land is equally good and less liable to summer frosts. 

“Tt took us half a day crossing the Bow River at this place, and in 
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the afternoon we left for Calgary, following the north bank of the river, 
and after making fourteen miles we camped at the bend of the river. 
The river at this place bends to the south, and we e did not come near it 
again until we reached the 75th principal meridian, on which we camped 
to observe, three miles from Calgary. Calgary is built on the south 
bank of Bow River near its confluence with the Elbow River. The 
Indians in speaking by signs of this Fort, place their hands so as to 
form a right angle, and then touch their elbow. The appearance of the 
Fort is much more respectable than that of McLeod, but the total police 
force at this station consists of one doctor, one sergeant and one sub- 
constable. On these three poor fellows lies the responsibility of keeping 
the Indians of a section of the country 150 miles wide, and nearly 300 
miles long in subjection. The more I see of the M. P. and the way they 
are conducted the more I am convinced the sooner they are withdrawn 
the better for the country and for themselves. 
“On Saturday the 11th September we struck camp, and left to take 
a nearer view of those everlasting hills which every Canadian would give 
so much to see, and on Monday we reached. Morleyville, which is only 
sixteen miles from the base of the Rockies. While crossing Ghost River 
this morning I was very nearly carried over the falls as they are called, al- 
though they are more rapids than falls. I.was driving the buck-board, 
and when nearly across the current lifted the hind wheels, carried them 
around and cramped the rig so that the horse could not draw it out; of 
necessity I had to back the horses back to the shore we had left, which 
we made when we were only a few feet above the falls. During the back- 
ing process one of our horses went under twice, and Mr. King afterwards 
said that he expected to be minus two horses, if not an assistant as well. 
“After giving the horses their wind I again tried to cross the river, 
and with the assistance of one McDonald, a rancher, crossed in safety. 
“On Tuesday morning Mr. King and myself saddled our ponies and 
taking a lunch left for the mountains, keeping along the valley of the Bow 
River. We reached the base of the nearest range after a brisk ride of 
three hours, having. to cross on our way many streams with precipitous 
banks some 200 feet high with the ascent and descent so steep that it 
was with difficulty that our horses could make their way up and down . 
them. Many of the falls even on these small streams are very grand. 
“On reaching the mountain base we tethered our horses, ate our lunch, 
and then prepared to ascend one of the peaks, about 4,000 feet high. 
About this time the chinook wind began to blow. Having stripped off 
our coats and vests we mounted a ledge, which raised gradually until 
near the summit. Some places we could make 50 or 60 feet on a very 
gradual rise over loose stones which the frost and snow had split off, 
and carried down from the peaks above; then for twenty or more feet we 
had to go at it tooth and nail, taking care to make every step secure on 
some little projection before going higher. The chinook wind, which was 
blowing a hurricane, proved a great help as it kept us tight against the 
flat face of the rock. In this way we toiled on for one hour and thirty 
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minutes, which brought us to the most difficult and I might say, most 
dangerous part of our journey, for towering above our heads with sides 
almost as precipitous as the walls of a house stood as it had for many 
years, the peak which we started to mount. Choosing different routes 
we went at it with determination to do or die. 

“The ledge I had chosen to ascend by proved the most difficult owing 
to the face of the rock being worn smooth by glaciers on a small scale, 
which every spring had amused themselves by sliding down it. By the 
time I had made half way every muscle was trembling from the intense 
strain they were subjected to; but to my great joy I then saw that if I 
could make twelve or fourteen feet more I would have a much easier time 
of it; this I succeeded in doing and was soon after safe on the top of a 
mountain for the first time in my life. Mr. King had beaten me by some 
minutes, having had a much easier time of it. Altogether it took us an 
hour and fifty-five minutes to make the ascent of what was only a small 
peak compared with some snow-capped ones to the west of us; still our 
feelings on reaching the top successfully may perhaps be better imagined 
than described. Again as on a previous occasion mentioned, one of the 
first thoughts that occurred to me was what a small thing man was com- 
pared with this everlasting monument of God’s power. The view from 
this peak was very fine. With the telescope we had brought with us we 
could trace the valley of the Bow River for nearly forty miles. Our 
camp and Morleyville could be seen very plainly although over 16 miles 
away. After resting twenty minutes we gathered some mosses and 
shrubs we found growing even at this height and started to descend, 
which we did by another route. 

“We found the descending process much more dangerous and trying 
to the nerves than we had bargained for; and after the strain of making 
the ascent we were not in the best of shape for the danger we had now 
to face. While going up our eyes were on the top and we did not see 
that, in places, a single slip would give us a free pass by the lightning 
express for over one hundred feet of a drop, but now we had to face 
the music, and be as careful as possible. After descending about a 
thousand feet, which took us half an hour, we reached the loose stones. 
These enabled us to make better time from there to the bottom, which 
we reached in an hour and a half. But, although we considered ourselves 
at the bottom we were a long way from our horses, and a considerable 
distance above them. At our feet flowed a mountain stream which we 
knew passed close to our horses, and we determined to follow its course, 
which we did. Soon its valley, which was quite wide when we first struck 
it, narrowed to ten or twelve feet, and high up above our heads hundreds 
of logs were jammed in every conceivable direction, making a bridge 
over twenty feet thick, and I should say about forty feet above the bed 
of the stream. 

“These trees had been torn from the mountain from either side of 
the stream (where they grow for several thousand feet from the base 
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up the mountain) by the spring freshets, and were caught in this narrow 
gorge. This dam, or bridge, must have raised the water at this place 
40 feet or more. To the left of the bridge, and close by is a large cave, 
which we had not time to explore. After passing under the bridge we 
followed the valley down to the horses, which we soon saddled, and 
mounting we turned our back on the peak, fully satisfied with mountain 
climbing. This mountain consists chiefly of shale. The many loose stones 
with their sharp edges played havoc with our boots, completely destroy- 
ing them. 

“Before leaving Morleyville we had been told of the falls of the Bow 
but on riding up we had missed them, but going back we were more 
careful, and were well repaid for our extra care. At the forks of the 
river we came upon these grand falls which for beauty equal, if not sur- 
pass, Niagara, although they cannot equal them as a wonder. The Bow 
River a short distance above the falls is 100 yards wide, but at the 
falls is forced into a narrow gorge of less than that number of feet, 
through which the water rushes with frightful speed, and leaps several 
feet above its former level over a ledge of rock about twenty feet high, 
while the outside edges of the stream are forced along a shelving on 
either side, from which they in turn leap almost into the same spot where 
the waters from the centre fall. The main falls might be said to form 
three-quarters of the circumference of the circle, with all the waters 
of this noble river pouring into its centre, where they struggle with each 
other as though in a deadly encounter, forming a fierce, fascinating scene 
almost approaching madness. 

“Above the main falls at the confluence of the forks are three falls 
of three feet each, over which the waters tumble with noisy glee, never 
stopping a moment, but rushing ahead to their famous leap below. Look- 
ing at the water above the falls I noted that what I called two huge augers 
were to be seen. The water looked like two large waves rolling over and 
over, leaving a vacuum in the centre, and flinging up spray enough to 
form a bridal veil for themselves. It was with deep regret that we were 
forced by the setting sun to turn our backs on this bewitching spot, per- 
haps forever. We would have liked to linger much longer but old Sol 
said we must follow the example of the river and rush homeward as fast 
as our ponies could carry us, which we did, reaching camp about 9 o’clock, 
or two hours after dark, and being both hungry and fatigued. 

“T need hardly say that after our exertions the sun caught us in bed 
the next morning. He did more, for he was looking straight down through 
the stove pipe hole before there was a sign of life in our camp. I felt 
very sore the next day, very much as though I had been run through a 
threshing machine and was contented to do very little. The evening of 
the 16th we spent at David McDougall’s, and had a very pleasant time. 
Few know the charm of a lady until they have spent six months with- 
out seeing one. 

“John McDougall is a Methodist Missionary, and I believe he is doing 
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a good work, and David his brother is a trader. This family have a 
great influence over the mountain Sarcees Indians. They hail from 
Coburg and their father was a missionary among the Indians for many 
years. Old Mrs. McDougall is a very interesting and intelligent lady, 
and it is a real pleasure to hear her tell of the many years she has spent 
in the Northwest. A Dominion Land Surveyor in a former report de- 
scribed Morleyville as consisting of a church, but I found it contained 
the homes of several to all appearances happy families. Some of them 
own large herds of cattle, which graze summer and winter in the Bow 
Valley. During our visit the chinook on three occasions blew with great 
volume. These winds seem to arrive at Morleyville about noon, coming 
through the mountains by the Bow River Valley. They had a lower 
temperature at the time of our visit than the air had a few minutes 
before they commenced to blow. Judging from my own feelings I would 
say that these winds in summer are very disagreeable and undesirable. 
They seem to lap the moisture as they pass, leaving (if I may judge from 
my own hands and face) everything very dry and parched. I may 
mention that Bow River is not the only place visited by these winds for 
almost every valley on the eastern side of the Mountains is visited by 
them. 

“Next morning we repeated the old track. Turning our back on 
Morleyville and the Bow River, we re-crossed Ghost River, this time 
without much trouble, and after proceeding east for about two miles fur- 
ther we struck out north en route for Edmonton. The trail we followed 
was not much used except by ranchers, but it had the usual number of 
sloughs and creeks.” 

The diary carries the trip on as far as Edmonton, but we omit the 
latter portion as it is of more interest to Alberta. The following deals 
with part of the journey made in the following year. 

“We spent Monday the 22nd July preparing for a start. On Tuesday 
Mr. Russell and his party arrived. About ten o’clock in the morning we 
all left together, striking towards Humboldt. We lunched at the creek 
and camped nine miles further on. On Wednesday we continued our 
traverse and nothing particular occurred. On the 24th it commenced 
raining at noon just as we reached the Wolverine Creek, where the party 
remained the rest of the day. George Wright and I drove into Humboldt, 
which place we reached at four p. m. We were made very welcome by 
Mr. and Mrs. Weldon and Mrs. Leggett and remained there the rest of 
the day and left on the following afternoon, driving out on the trail. We 
expected to meet our party but could not see anything of them, and we 
had to camp in a bluff and do without our supper. As luck would have it 
we had our blankets with us and slept as sound as tops, and were up 
and away by six a. m. on Saturday morning. We then went back to 
Mount Carmel and headed across the country until we struck our party, 
overtaking them about 9:30 a. m., and I need not say that we were good 
and hungry and made a hearty meal. 

“Sunday our camp was in a very cosy, pretty spot. I endeavored to 
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make a sketch of it but failed. Monday the 29th-we made nine miles 
and a half before lunch and two miles further on we parted with Mr. 
Russell. He started us on the old trail which he said led to La Corne, 
but after following it for seven miles we struck the same trail we had 
passed over in the morning. From that point we struck north by north- 
east, and camped at a little round lake or pond after making three miles 
on our way. This was a very good place to camp, good water and wood 
and plenty of feed for the ponies. On Tuesday we got a good start, and 
struck the trail we should have taken the previous day in a gully about 
three miles from camp. We had lunch close to the Carrot River, and 
camped where the trail crosses it. We made twenty-two miles. Wednes- 
day we got off at 6:30 a. m. and after passing through a fine country we 
lunched on the border of the Water Hen Lake. 

“We passed through the Carrot River settlement which consisted 
of two houses and camped again on the river bank, after making twenty- 
two miles that day. Thursday we got a late start, and did not stop until 
we reached the place of observation. The land along this trail surpasses 
any I have seen in the northwest. There is an abundant supply of water 
and wood. It commenced raining and so we camped. Friday we got 
ready and observed for latitude. Saturday night we made another ob- 
servation, and both were very good, and gave sufficient latitude, so that 
by Monday we were ready again to move on. 

“Monday we started and reached La Corne, or rather the river, at 
eleven a. m., and as we had to get supplies at the Hudson’s Bay we drove 
down to the Fort which is over three miles from La Corne proper. We 
got back about four p. m. and had dinner. We then left and reached the 
Creek, where we camped for the night. Tuesday morning it commenced 
raining just as we started and continued to rain until we reached the 
Fort, which we did at 1:30 p. m. After dinner on the second flat we 
went down to the river bank and prepared to unload, and take our carts 
to pieces. The horses we made swim across, which they did without much 
trouble, but we had a hard time getting them up the hill, it being 166 feet 
high and very rough and steep. We camped on the top and had supper 
about nine at night. 

“Wednesday we arrived at Prince Albert, and camped at Mr. Moore’s 
mill. We pitched our tents about four p. m. and went up town a short 
distance to the H. B. C. building. Prince Aibert extends twelve miles 
each way and contains nearly 2000 inhabitants and they expect to raise 
60,000 bushels of wheat. 

“Thursday we left Prince Albert H. B. C. post about 11 o’clock and 
went about five miles, and camped one mile from the Post Office; con- 
tinued our journey west in the afternoon, mostly through bluffs. Friday 
continued going west. On Saturday we reached Carlton and camped on 
the hill. Sunday we remained in camp. I went out for a stroll, and 
found Carlton consisted of the Hudson’s Bay Fort, which is the chief post 
of that Company. Mr. Lawrence Clark resides here in the best looking 
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house I saw since leaving Winnipeg and there are three houses inhabited 
by half-breeds. During our visit there were about thirty lodges of Cree 
Indians at Carlton. Looking at Carlton from the hill it presented a 
very picturesque view. There was a green level plain covered by Indian 
tepees and bluffs, with the Saskatchewan River winding its way through 
it, and hills almost as large as mountains in the background, and on these 
hills a few Indians had camped. Mr. Smith, engineer, happened to be 
here. I visited his camp and afterwards had an introduction to him. 
He is out prospecting and intends locating another line for the C. P. R. 
~ “Monday from Carlton we commenced another traverse of the road 

or trail. We left at 10 a. m. and did not have lunch till 4 p. m., when we 
overtook the carts and camped on a small creek containing very good 
water. After lunch we made seven miles and camped at sunset. 

“Tuesday on hunting up the horses we found that two of them were 
missing, and it took us till 10 o’clock to find them, when we again started 
west, and camped at night at a small swale. Wednesday we got a good 
start and made twenty-five miles, passing the Elbow of the Saskatchewan 
and camping at Sugar Bush Creek. Thursday we had dinner at Eagle 
Mountain Creek; in the afternoon we struck south through an open prairie 
nearly parallel to the creek. It was very hot. The banks of the creek 
were 165 feet high. 

“Friday we came to the line about 10 a. m., turned east, and went 
one mile, and camped ten chains from a quarter section post. Almost 
due north of this and one mile west of Eagle Creek there is a small stream 


- which ran close to the camp, and there was also a fine spring close by. 


There were strong indications of iron here, as can be easily detected in 
the water. We got two latitudes, and a line shot, but it clouded over, and 
became windy, so we could not get-any more. 

’ “Saturday the 16th of August we worked out the line shot. I went 
over in the afternoon, and had a swim in Eagle Creek. Too windy and 
cloudy tonight to observe. Done my washing today. 

“Tuesday remained quietly in the tent most of the day; took five pairs 
for latitude in the evening. Monday worked out five pairs and took seven 
more. Tuesday worked out seven pairs and packed up for another start. 
Probable error of observation 17 feet, latitude 52. 

“Wednesday left camp and struck the plain trail six miles from camp. 
Thursday made 15 miles and camped either on the Indian Reserve or 
close to it. We camped in the bluffs about twelve miles from Battleford. 

“Friday the 23rd reached Battleford and camped on the Flats near the 
Telegraph Office. I do not think much of the place. I met the Governor 
and Colonel Richardson. Houses are very good; not many Indians here 
at present; they are out on Sounding Lake at the (treaty) payment. 
Remained here till Monday as it rained part of Saturday and all day 
Sunday. It was still raining on Monday when we left and was bitter cold 
for the time of the year. We left on the Sounding Lake trail and met 
the parties returning from the treaty payment. We made ten miles and 
then camped for the night as it was still raining. We put up our camp 
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stove this evening and dried our things. This has been the most disagree- 
able day I have known in the Northwest. 

“Friday morning we started on the same trail, but as it was bearing 
too much south we took another and found this bore too much to the 
north, so we struck out on our own hook almost due west. We stopped at 
a creek and had dinner. At night we found ourselves with very little 
wood, and on the open prairie. We camped after making 22 miles, the 
camp being very cold. Wednesday we continued going west and stopped 
for lunch beside a small creek. There was a total absence of wood on the 
prairie. After dinner we struck southwest and about 4 p. m. came in 
sight of some bluffs. By this time it was again clouding up for rain; 
and when we were within half an hour of the bluffs down came the rain, 
giving us a good wetting before we could get our tents up. It then ceased 
and the wind began to rise. Made twenty miles today. 

“September 5th we had our first frost and camped on Battle River. 
Tuesday evening we crossed the North Branch at Victoria where we 
remained over the next day, and on Thursday at noon we left for Lake 
La Biche. Friday noon we reached Good Fish Lake. Saturday night 
camped at White Fish Lake. Sunday we traveled for the first time on 
the Sabbath day to Beaver River. There is quite a settlement of Indians 
at Good Fish and White Fish Lakes.” 


CHAPTER LXII. 
PROFESSOR MACOUN. 


Professor Macoun (of whom some very interesting particulars are 
given in Mr. Clark’s Diary) made in 1874 a remarkable and in many re- 
spects romantic trip from the Pacific Coast to Fort Garry, traveling by 
water as far as Carlton, Saskatchewan, his purpose being to observe 
and tabulate the fiora. He mentions that in the Peace River Country he 
came across a camp of Indians and half-breeds picking what he calls 
“Sas-ka-tum” berries which, with the flesh of the black bear, formed their 
diet. He was offered a “dainty dish composed of berries fried in 
bear’s grease”, but declined to partake of it. He was accompanied by 
Dominion Land Surveyor King. At one stage of their 700 mile canoe 
trip to Fort Chipewyan they endured considerable suffering. They were 
expecting to meet Hudson River boats from Fort Chipewyan, but were 
disappointed. Professor Macoun says they decided to camp and wait for the 
boats. This was on August 20th. He continues: 

“Poor food and hard work now began to tell on me. My stomach 
loathed raw pemmican, and all other food was gone—our gun was useless 
—and it became painfully evident that from some unaccountable cause 
the boats had not yet left Fort Chipewyan. Sixty miles lay between us 
and safety, and we must either hurry on or starve. We had still a few 
pounds of pemmican, but with all my efforts it would not stay on my 
stomach, so J reluctantly ceased to eat. We toiled on until after midday, 
when I became so ill that we had to put ashore. I lay down on the sand 
utterly exhausted and very sick. A review of the situation brought me 
to myself, and I rose up, determined to struggle on as long as I could 
hold the paddle. Without a word we worked on and on, and reached 
Quatre Fourches River two hours after dark. Tying the canoe to the 
bushes, we crawled up the bank and were soon asleep. When morning 
broke we found the current flowing steadily into Peace River and we 
knew that twenty-five miles up stream lay between us and food. 

“My stomach had now become so weak that tea would not remain on 
it so I drank water and ate a few high bush cranberries. We discovered 
that our united energies would not propel the canoe against the current 
so fastening a line to the bow I went on shore and hauled the canoe for 
more than sixteen miles, floundering through mud and water, knowing 
that the goal was drawing nearer every step. The last eight miles I 
had to take to the canoe, the mud along the shore being so soft it would 
not bear my weight. Every half hour a fainting spell would come over 
me, but by persistent effort I would overcome it, and at length wearied 
and exhausted, we reached the fishery just as it was getting dark. Being 
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unable to stand, I sat on the sand and was soon the center of a crowd 
of Indians. I told them I wanted food and rest, and would soon be all 
right, and obtaining these, in the morning I felt a new man. None of 
the people would believe that we had brought our little canoe from St. 
John—700 miles—as such a thing had never been done before by two 
men. The next morning I went down in a canoe to Fort Chipewyan, 
eight miles from the Quatre Fourches, and was well received by Mr. Mac- 
farlane, the gentleman in charge of the Athabasca district. On my arri- 
val I had an interview with a large number of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s officers, who were here from all parts of the north to get their 
year’s supplies. One and all advised me to return eastward, as it was 
possible I could reach Fort Garry before the winter set in, but I could 
not get out westward until late in the spring. 

“The Professor then headed for Fort Carlton, Saskatchewan. The 
total trip by water when Green Lake Post was reached was nearly 1,600 
miles. He now proceeded from Green Lake to Carlton. Mr. Sinclair, 
in charge of the Post, did his best for the Professor in order to enable 
him to continue his journey. He was now alone, having parted from Mr. 
King at Fort Chipewyan. But the only available animals were an old 
ox and a miserable horse and with these and a young Cree, who had never 
been over the road, as guide, the worthy botanist started for Carlton, 
one hundred and forty miles distant. He says that his Cree guide was a 
poor childish fellow, but he got along very well with him, although he 
couldn’t understand a word the Indian said and neither could the Indian 
understand him. He concludes his report as follows: 

“Early in the forenoon we reached the Star Mission, and, it being Sun- 
day, we remained there till the next day. Both myself and Indian were 
glad of a rest, and a chance to replenish our provisions, which were all 
but exhausted, owing to the eating powers of the Indian, and our slow 
rate of travel. 

“Mr. Hines, who has charge of the Mission, is a practical man and 
a painstaking teacher. Harly in the spring (1873), he had land ploughed 
for the Indians, and sowed both wheat and barley, and planted potatoes. 
The wheat was sown on the 10th of May, and reaped on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, while the barley, sown five days later, was reaped six days earlier. 
This shows that it takes nearly a month longer to ripen grain in this 
region than it does on any part of Peace River, and hence there is greater 
danger of summer frosts. The prairie soil is sandy loam mixed with 
gravel; the poplar lands inclined to clay and the bottom lands are black 
loam. Mr. Hines had a large quantity of land broken up, which he 
intended to sow and plant next season. He says the soil of the whole 
region was just as good as that which he was cultivating, and that many 
of the Indians from the plains intended to come and settle at the Mission. 

“From the Mission to Carlton is at least fifty miles; nearly all the 
way the country is quite level and fit for farming purposes. Most of 
it is prairie, and there is abundance of good water. When within less 
than twenty miles of the Saskatchewan, we passed three salt marshes 
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but only one of any extent. The land is much better five miles from the 
Saskatchewan than close to it, and I found it so in all cases. Near the 
river the land is broken and contains much sand, but this was not noticed 
away from it. 

“On the afternoon of the 6th I reached Carlton, having been thirty- 
three days on the route from Fort Chipweyan. The computed distance is 
600 miles, so that, including stoppages, I made twenty miles a day. I 
experienced no difficulty in passing through the country, as the officers 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, without exception, did everything in their 
power to assist me. The Indians did all they could to make me comfortable 
and never touched an article, or did an improper act, on the whole trip. 

“After two days’ rest at Carlton I was again on the way, this time in 
company with a number of Half-breeds, who had brought goods from 
Fort Garry to Carlton for the Hudson’s Bay Company. I purchased a 
light wagon to convey myself and traps across the plains, and one of the 
Half-breeds furnished the horses. He did everything for me and agreed 
to take me to Winnipeg in twenty-one days, weather permitting, for $45. 

“We started from Carlton late in the evening of the 9th of October, 
in the midst of a snow-storm. The next day, however, was beautiful and 
the snow nearly all disappeared. We pushed on almost night and day— 
often making thirty-five miles a day—until the evening of the 23rd, 
at which time we reached Shoal Lake. The next morning we were 
off long before daylight, but as the day broke we saw that we were in for 
a snow-storm. We halted in a little clump of willows and had a cup 
of tea. 

“We had scarcely started again when the storm broke, and in a few 
minutes the air was filled with the driving snow. For the next sixteen 
miles there was neither bush or tree, and for the whole of this distance 
we battled against the fierce gale and driving storm. Late in the after- 
noon we reached the timber and, under the direction of our experienced 
guide, penetrated to a little marsh surrounded by wood, and there camped. 
We could hear the roaring of the gale outside, but not a breath stirred 
where we were. In a short time we had blazing fires, and after the ice 
was thawed off our clothes we set about making a shelter for the night. 

“The next morning the snow continued to fall just as heavily as be- 
fore, and a consultation was held as to what was best to be done. Most 
of us preferred to remain in camp, but my guide would not hear of it. 
He said our only hope lay in pushing on as far as possible, before the 
horses and cattle gave out. We started, and for the next eight days we 
trudged wearily on, and reached Winnipeg at dark on the evening of 
the 1st of November. We saved all our horses and cattle, but had to 
leave some of them at McKimmon’s to recruit. Some of our party nearly 
broke down, but when one was exhausted another took the lead and broke 
the way for the cattle. For more than 100 miles we forced our way 
through from ten to fourteen inches of snow with carts and oxen. We 
were the only party that escaped without loss—numbers of horses and 
cattle having perished in this long-continued storm.” 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
REPATRIATION OF REBELLIOUS INDIANS. 


In 1885—the year of the rebellion—a considerable number of Indians 
migrated to the United States. In 1896 they were repatriated. The 
story of that picturesque and spectacular round-up is worth telling, if 
only because it illustrates the wonderful tact, courage and patience of the 
Mounted Police. Peter Hourie was the interpreter for Captain Deane, 
then in command of “K” division of the N. W. M. P. at Lethbridge, who 
had charge of the operations, while the civil side of the affair was man- 
aged by Indian Commissioner Forget (afterwards Lieutenant Governor 
of the Territories, and of the new Province of Saskatchewan). On 
the American side the Indian was dragooned by cavalry soidiers, some 
white and some black, and the American Indian hated the soldier with 
all his heart. We may pause to emphasize this by mentioning the narrow 
escape a Mounted Policeman had at Fort Walsh in the time of the great 
episode of Sitting Bull and his Indians who took refuge on the Canadian 
side after wiping out General Custer’s command. The American uniform 
was blue. A convalescent constable was strolling around in hospital 
clothes which were blue, when he was seen by some of Sitting Bull’s 
Indians, who mistook him for an American soldier. They would have 
killed him, but fortunately the constable was able to explain in time. 

In the repatriation the Indians were brought to the boundary from 
the south by strong detachments of cavalry, whose astonishment was very 
marked when they found that there was no one to receive the Indians 
but two or three pleasant mannered police constables. 

Mr. Peter Hourie told the writer very fully of the repatriation, but 
Captain Deane’s report is so graphic and straightforward that we will 
give it the preference. Captain Deane wrote: 

“In the early part of the year (1896) there recommenced in Montana 
an agitation which had about 18 months previously run its little course 
and died a natural death. It originated in this wise. During the year 
1885, a large number of Cree Indians went into the United States. Some 
one conceived the idea that they constituted a nuisance to the United 
States public, and, by dint of importunities, impressed the governor of 
Montana with the same belief. The governor applied to Washington, and 
the Canadian Government consented to receive their refractory wards. 

“A United States federal officer was then dispatched to Montana to 
take the matter of deportation in hand, and found that many settlers 
so far from being anxious to get rid of the Indians, were inclined to think 
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them rather useful than otherwise. This officer reported accordingly, and 
the matter dropped until it was revived this year by politicans. The 
Federal Government pointed out that Canada had consented for the sec- 
ond time to receive the Indians, expressed the mild hope that the citizens 
of Montana knew their own minds on this occasion, and appointed a Major 
Sanno, of the 3rd Infantry, to superintend the deportation. 

“Congress, I should say, had appropriated $5,000 for this service, 
and it was arranged that the Indians should be delivered by railway at 
Coutts. Meanwhile the Indians had not been idle, those of them who 
were not incredulous began to scatter and in some instances seek the more 
genial hospitality of sister States. Matters were in this condition when, 
on the Ist of June, Mr. Forget, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, arrived 
here with Interpreter Hourie. Not knowing what arrangements the 
United States authorities had made or were making, he considered it ad- 
visable to go into Montana to inquire, and requested me to go with him. 
No information was procurable at Great Falls, so he went to Helena and 
saw the governor, who knew nothing, and advised him to see the officer 
commanding at Fort Assiniboine (south of Fort Walsh). 

Leaving with the governor a copy of the amnesty proclamation of 
1886, and pointing out that its provisions did not apply to any Indians 
guilty of cold-blooded murder, Mr. Forget returned to Great Falls, and 
together we journeyed to the fort. The commanding officer there knew 
as little as any of us, but had just been notified of Major Sanno’s appoint- 
ment. There was nothing therefore to be done but return to Canada and 
await events, which he did, after Mr. Forget had informed Colonel Mizner 
that I would receive the Indians on behalf of the Canadian Government. 

“Major Sanno wired on the 17th of June that he expected to ship some 
Indians within 3 or 4 days. I was then visiting the Milk River detach- 
ments and hurried back to town on the morning of the 20th. The Indian 
train containing 110 men, women and children, 176 horses, 30 vehicles 
and a large quantity of impedimenta, came in at 2:30 p. m., the same 
day. 

“Dr. McKachran, who was here, inspected the horses on debarkation, 
and the Indians camped about a mile and a half out of town, alongside 
the Canadian Pacific and the Alberta Railway and Coal Company’s (nar- 
row gauge) railways. The horses were thus within striking distance of the 
river, and the camp was conveniently situated for us to haul wood, water 
and rations thereto. These Indians had come from Havre on the Great 
Northern and were transferred to the Alberta Railway and Coal Com- 
pany’s train at Shelby Junction. The few railway hands there had a very 
interesting time of it. In the first instance the American soldiers went 
to bed, the Indians refused to work, and as the ponies uniformly declined 
to move voluntarily from the broad gauge into the narrow gauge cars, 
they had to be hauled bodily in one by one. Railway representations to 
Fort Assiniboine resulted in a little military assistance after a time, and 
the transfer was at length completed, but the omnium gatherum of wheels, 
parts of wagons and carts, tents, poles, pots and pans and miscellaneous 
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rubbish, thrown pell-mell into the various cars, required to be seen to 
be appreciated. 

“The train was unloaded, and by midnight of Sunday, the 21st, we 
had order evolved out of chaos, and the camp was assorted into two di- 
visions, one division composed of those Indians who wished to go to eastern 
points, such as Battleford, Crooked Lake, etc., and the other of those who 
wished to go westward in the direction of Edmonton. 

“On Sunday afternoon I received a telegram from Great Falls that 
a train load of 96 Indians, 177 horses and the usual et ceteras had left 
at noon for Lethbridge. I declined to receive the Indians except in day- 
light, and the train slowed up so as to arrive here at 5:30 a. m., next day. 
The horses were inspected by Veterinary Surgeon Evans, and the Indians 
as they unloaded were directed to join and carry their belongings to one 
of the two divisions of the camp. No one who has any experience of 
Indians will fail to form an approximate estimate of the amount of 
talking entailed by the operations I am describing, but we made fairly 
good progress, and by sunset of the 22nd of June the camps were com- 
fortably settled down. 

“There was a tragedy in connection with this second deportation. These 
Indians had been for some time in the neighborhood of Great Falls and 
were very loth to leave. They did not in fact believe that they would 
have to emigrate. When I was there with Interpreter Hourie, I told 
them what the United States Government was going to do, but they were 
too indifferent and incredulous to pay any attention to what was said. A 
few of them interviewed Mr. Forget before he left, but I think they were 
pinning their faith to a lawyer whom they had retained, and who had 
staked his reputation on their not being disturbed. He had obtained a 
writ of habeas corpus from the state court and this was returnable on 
the 23rd of June. 

“On the 17th of June, however, a troop of cavalry, 50 strong, took 
charge of the Indian camp and allowed no one to leave. The officer in 
command arranged with the A. R. & C. Company to have a train ready 
at 5 a. m., on the 21st, and the Indians were peremptorily told to get 
into it. They refused, but found that they could not help themselves. 
Their legal adviser had omitted to tell them the state court had no juris- 
diction over a federal officer. ‘Day-Bow,’ who appears to have been one of 
those implicated in the Frog Lake massacre, shot himself, when he found 
that return to Canada was inevitable. 

“A strong escort accompanied the Indians as far as the boundary and 
the general superintendent fearing trouble and disclaiming responsibility 
for delivery of the Indians at Lethbridge, applied to me for a police 
escort from Coutts northward. I thereupon sent the following telegram 
to Inspector Williams at Coutts: 

“Accompany Indians here on the train tomorrow. It is said they 
are inclined to be troublesome. Remember we have no right to coerce 
them and the law will hold us responsible for the abuse of its powers. 
Make no display of force, do nothing to irritate them, keep them from 
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leaving the train if possible, but take no steps from which you may have 
to recede. For these reasons I wish you to come without other police.’ 

“As I expected the Indians gave no trouble at all and soon after noon 
on the 23rd of June a CG. P. R. train carried off 98 men, women and chil- 
dren with 152 horses and baggage, to Regina, in charge of Sergeant 
Davis and two constables. 

“The remaining 77 Indians and 167 horses who wished to go to the 
Peace Hills and Bear’s Hills near Edmonton, were despatched thither by 
road on the 24th of June, in care of Corporal Clopp and one constable with 
a team. They escorted them to Calgary and handed them over to ‘EK’ 
Division. The Indians were delighted to travel by road instead of by 
train, and after we had given them a few bolts and nuts and tinkered up 
their old carts, they went off in high spirits. 

“Another consignment of 71 Indians came in from the south at 9 a. m. 
on the 25th of June. They owned 340 horses which were unloaded at 
Coutts and inspected there by Veterinary Surgeon Evans. A party of 
police from the outposts drove them half way to Kipp’s Coulee, where a 
party from here met them and brought them in on the 28th. They had 
received very hard treatment for several days previously while in the 
trains, and four of them died shortly after being taken out of the cars. 

“The Indians were at first apprehensive at being separated from their 
horses at the boundary, but when told that the Mounted Police had charge 
of them, they said they were perfectly satisfied. 

“We found that ‘Lucky Man’ and ‘Little Bear’, said to have been two 
of the Frog Lake murderers, were in this band, and pursuant to your 
orders I issued a warrant upon Inspector Morris’ information, and arrest- 
ed them on a charge of murder. 

“Evidence of identity having been given, I forwarded the prisoners 
together with the opening of the preliminary examination to Regina by 
train. ; 

“On the 27th of June Major Sanno telegraphed: 

“Tt is proposed to deliver at Coutts Station balance of Crees for de- 
portation by taking them overland. Would such arrangements be satis- 
factory to you?’ ” 

“The fact was that the $5,000 grant had been expended and the work 
was not nearly done. 

“T replied that it would be quite satisfactory, and I was very glad 
of the change for several reasons. It would very much lessen the ex- 
pense to our government. It could not make our duty more harassing and 
troublesome, and it would give me an opportunity of correcting some 
false conceptions on the parts of the Indians, before coming into the coun- 
try. 

“YT found that they had been studiously tutored to believe that their 
deportation from Montana was due to the request of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

at found also that the deportation vi et armis was characterized by a 
certain want of discretion. One instance will suffice to illustrate this: 
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One of the so-called refugee Crees deported with the last mentioned band 
was an American citizen named Louis Thomas. His grandmother was a 
Cree and his mother a half-breed. He was born in Pembina on the 
American side. His father lives in Dakota on the south of Turtle Moun- 
tain. He said he was well known from Turtle Mountain to Fort Benton. 
He had a house and a ranch at the mouth of the Mussel Shell on the 
north side of the Missouri River with 100 cords of wood ready for the 
boats plying thereon. He was cutting cordwood at a saw-mill near Fort 
Custer when he was taken by the American soldiery and shipped into 
Canada as a refugee Cree. He brought with him the following certificate: 

“On Train—Near Coutts, Canada, 

June 24th, 1896. 

““The bearer, Louis Thomas, was by mistake transported to Coutts, 
Canada, with a band of Cree Indians. I am authorized by Major Sanno, 
United States army, to state that he should not have been taken across the 
line, and that he and his family have permission to return to the United 
States. Major Sanno had charge of Cree transportation. 

W.S. WOOD, 
“2nd Lieutenant, 10th United States Cavairy.’ 

“Needless to say, as soon as his horses came in, I wished him God 
speed, with sufficient grub to carry him to the boundary, for he had no 
means of providing any himself. Another half-breed was allowed to 
return. 

“We had to keep this consignment of Indians here for a few days to 
rest their horses, but on the 30th of June, Corporal Mountain, with one 
constable driving a team, started with forty-two Indians, 173 horses and 
11 wagons and carts for Calgary with ten days’ rations, and on the 2nd 
of July Sergeant Caudle with one constable and team conducting 50 
souls and 164 horses and 11 vehicles, and carrying 15 days’ rations, pulled 
out via the Milk River, for Maple Creek, where ‘A’ Division relieved us 
of the further care of them. 

“On the 22nd of July a lieutenant of the 10th United States Cavalry 
with 2 non-commissioned officers, 10 troopers and mule teams, arrived at 
Coutts with a further consignment of Indians. The occupants of this 
camp were nearly all well-to-do. Their horses were above the average of 
Indians’ horses, their transport and camp equipment in better trim, and 
their habits were cleaner. Veterinary Surgeon Evans inspected the horses. 

“With the consent of the American officer I explained to the Indians 
while they were camped at Sweet Grass how it was that their deporta- 
tion had been brought about. That the Canadian Government did not 
want them—rather the reverse—that the people of Montana had objected 
to their living in that state, and that the Canadian Government had con- 
sented to let them return to their fatherland in order to oblige the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. I explained the conditions of the amnesty 
and how it was that ‘Lucky Man’ and ‘Little Bear’ had been arrested. I 
also gave them plainly to understand that they would not be allowed to 
settle along the railway belt, nor to infest towns and villages, but that 
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they would be required to settle in some of the northern reserves and 
devote themselves to work which would relieve the government of the 
necessity of supporting them entirely, and would help them in time to 
become as prosperous as their kinsfolks who had never strayed away. 
Lieutenant Ryan, who was present, told me that he was very glad to have 
heard my exposition as he had not properly understood the matter before. 
Next morning the camp was struck and the procession crossed the line 
in column of route. We counted heads, took their names, and kept them 
on the move, 57 Indians, with 143 horses, 12 wagons, 10 carts and 1 buck- 
board, took the road, via the Milk River, by easy stages to Many Berries 
Creek, where Sergeant Caudle and one constable delivered them to ‘A’ 
Division, and the remaining family, consisting of 5 souls with 15 horses 
and 2 wagons, were conducted by Corporal Waller to St. Mary’s where 
Sergeant Clopp received them and escorted them to ‘E’ Division at Mos- 
quito Creek. 

“On the afternoon of the 6th of August, 3 officers and about 50 
men of the 10th United States Cavalry arrived at Sweet Grass with a 
very poorly equipped assortment of Indians, whose number was not ascer- 
tained to be 192 until we had had charge of them for some time. The 
weather had recently been very wet, roads and camping grounds bad, 
and the Indians were in wretched condition with bronchitis and colds. 
They had traveled about 350 miles from Missoula County, and the ex- 
periences they had gone through had not tended to put them in good 
humour. On the evening after their arrival, with the view to saving time, 
I tried to ascertain their names, etc., and find out where they wished to 
go. They were very impudent and intractable, and would not answer 
any questions, so I told them they would get no grub until they did an- 
swer, and left the camp. The cavalry were very anxious to hand over 
their charge, but it appeared that one of their officers was a doctor and 
his presence was explained by there being measles in camp. This necessi- 
tated reference by the quarantine officer, Mr. Tennant, to his department 
and Dr. Mewburn was sent from Lethbridge. 

“The United States surgeon thought there was no risk of further in- 
fection, but Dr. Mewburn thought otherwise, and the sequel showed that 
he was right. Your reply to my telegram reached me at 5 p. m. on the 
7th of August, about the same time that Dr. Mewburn arrived (he had 
driven 72 miles in 10 hours) and I informed the commanding officer I 
would receive the Indians as soon as he could arrange to deliver them in 
column route. He glanced at the few red coats dotted about the landscape 
and asked rather uneasily how we should manage to hold them. J assured 
him that he need not feel any anxiety on that score, and by 7 p. m. he 
was free to consider his duty accomplished. There were 450 horses with 
this consignment and these were inspected by Veterinary Surgeon Evans. 
One, which had a running at the nose, was destroyed by the American 
escort with the owner’s consent. We camped the Indians on the Red 
River, about 3 miles from the boundary, for the first night, and the next 
day moved them about 3 miles to a spot on Milk River within the limits of 
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the cattle quarantine ground. There we isolated the infected lodges and 
held the whole band in quarantine until the 3rd of September. Corporal 
Bullough, hospital steward, went out to camp in medical charge, with a 
supply of cod liver oil, etc., etc., and as the Indians gradually recovered 
their health, they also recovered their good humour. We used to send 
out their rations, including fresh beef, 3 times a week from here, and 
kept them supplied with firewood, which we had to collect from a distance. 
Five fresh cases of measles appeared but there was no mortality. 

“There were some cases of great hardship among these poor creatures. 
One woman, a widow of 2 years’ standing, with two children said she had 
her little place in Montana, and was earning her own living when the 
soldiers came along and compelled her to leave all she owned behind her. 
For such as she we had to provide police transport. 

“An English half-breed, named Isbister, of Calgary, had gone into Mon- 
tana on a visit, and he too was gathered into the folds. He had nothing 
but what he stood upright in, and for the sake of humanity I could not 
deny him refuge. An old French half-breed and his wife, who had taken 
scrip, said they were earning a living and were not allowed to collect 
their horses and belongings that they might have brought. They asked 
if I could give them any sort of tent for shelter. We had recently con- 
demned three old pack tents and I wired for them to be sent out. They 
said the officer that took them told them the Canadian authorities wanted 
them and not their horses and property. I had made it my business to 
explain the situation to these Indians exactly as I had done in former in- 
stances and when the old woman told me this I asked if she noticed that 
the American officer was present and had an opportunity of contradicting 
me if I said anything untrue. The old couple nodded and their eyes 
brightened, they had not thought of that. I told the officer that if these 
half-breeds objected to coming with me I should be unable to coerce them, 
but they were dependent on me for food and shelter, and I advised them 
to go to Regina and see the Indian Commissioner. 

““A half-breed woman, who had a little boy of well marked Chinese pa- 
ternity, and who had recently married an Indian, was much disgusted I 
could not give her a bill of divorce, and a very refractory old Indian who 
continued to be troublesome to the last declared that he would charge the 
government $10 a day for detaining him in quarantine. I politely wished 
he might get it. 

“On the 3rd of September the camp was declared to be free from in- 
fection. Seventy-one Indians, with 125 horses, and 11 vehicles, conveyed 
by Corporal Waller and 2 constables driving teams, followed the usual 
route to St. Mary’s, where Sergeant Higinbotham took charge of them 
and handed them over to Calgary. This journey covered 210 miles. 

“Sergeant Caudle with two constables and a wagon escorted the re- 
maining 120 Indians with 308 horses and 25 vehicles to Maple Creek a 
distance of 151 miles. 

“On the breaking up of the camp, Interpreter Hourie returned to 
Regina. His services from the first to last were invaluable. He is no 
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longer a young man, but he was never too old or too tired or disinclined 
to do anything that was required of him, and the long hours and never 
ending calls upon him would have tried many a younger man. It is 
very largely due to his tact and knowledge of the Indian Character, as 
well as of the individual Indians, that we had so little trouble. He and 
Sergeant Higinbotham had a very tedious and trying duty in obtaining 
and registering the Indians’ names, etc., and the work was thoroughly 
and well done. 

“We received altogether 531 Refugee Crees, and one Cree released 
from Deer Lodge Penitentiary, who wanted to go north, and who was sent 
out to join the quarantine camp. Total 532. 

“Of these we distributed 520. ‘Lucky Man’ and ‘Little Bear’ were 
arrested for murder. ‘Ca-qua-ta-ca-mick’ was arrested for horse-stealing. 
Two American half-breeds were returned to the United States. Indians 
with 4 horses deserted from Corporal Waller’s camp en route to St. Mary’s 
and 5 Indians and 4 horses deserted from Sergeant Caudle while en route 
to Maple Creek at the breaking up of the quarantine camp. Total 532. 

“Of 1,301 ponies which were brought into the country we can only 
account for 1,247, plus 8 admittedly taken by deserters, and 4 which died. 
This leaves a deficit of 42, but the Indians herded their own horses, 
and they all admitted having their proper number of animals on dis- 
tribution, so the loss must be laid at their own door. They either lost 
them on herd, or lent or gave them to deserters. If they had been stolen 
they would have complained.” 


PETER HOURIE TALKS OF THE REPATRIATION. 


Peter was close on seventy when the repatriation took place, but even 
at that advanced age he seems to have been full of tireless energy and 
devotion to duty. It is pleasant to find Captain Deane so handsomely 
acknowledging his services. Practically nothing could be done without 
Hourie, for not only had he to interpret what the Indians said, but he 
had unceasingly to use his influence with them to induce them to be reason- 
able. It will be noted that the Indians arrived at the boundary in sev- 
eral detachments. Hourie said that among them were a number of In- 
dians belonging to the noted Cree, Chief Piapot’s, band. On the whole 
Peter said he had no more trouble in handling the Indians than could 
have been expected, in fact not so much, for, said Peter, “They had to 
come; they knew they had to come, and so they came instead of being 
made’. 

But there was trouble when two of the Indians were arrested, viz: 
Bib Bear’s son (Iamacis) and Lucky Man. The amnesty for the Indians 
who had been in the Rebellion did not include those who had actually com- 
mitted murder and these two men were in the Frog Lake massacre. Many 
of the Indians were unaware of this reservation and there was great excite- 
ment over the arrests. However Hourie explained matters to them and 
the excitement died down. One man named “Breaking Through-the-Ice’’, 
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when he heard of Lucky Man and Iamacis being arrested and sent to 
Regina, absolutely refused to go north, but Peter told him he had better 
do as he was told or he be would be arrested and put in jail, and perhaps 
severely punished for disobeying orders, so, said Peter, “he simmered 
down and went”. 


INDIAN VIRAGO THREATENS TO DISEMBOWEL PETER HOURIE. 


Peter said that at first when the arrests were made the Indians, under 
the impression of bad faith on Hourie’s part, were very mad with him, 
and some of them threatened him with personal violence. There was 
one band of stragglers who when they came together had no recognized 
head, leader, or chief. Among them was a strong-minded old squaw who 
had a great tongue. She obtained great influence over them and they 
made her a kind of Queen. When the Indians were threatening me, said 
Hourie, this darned old Indian Queen came sneaking up and gave me a 
tremendous calling down, and brandished a big butcher knife at me. Cap- 
tain Deane had heard that I was being threatened and had arrived on the 
scene. He could not speak Cree. She walked up to me with the knife 
and said “I will rip your guts out of you”. Captain Deane said to me, 
“What does she say Peter’? and when I told him she was going to rip 
my belly open and take my guts out he laughed. There was a police 
courthouse there and Deane said: “Show her that house and tell her 
if she doesn’t behave herself she will go up there’. She was very mad 
but by George she had to pull in her horns. Some of the Indians told 
her to keep quiet as that was not the way to do and so she went away. 
I told the Indians I was talking for their good and was only a poor man 
like themselves. This old woman was from Battleford. She ran the 
Indian’s bluff, but I called it.” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
NORTH WEST COUNCILLORS. 


The space will be well occupied if we put on record the names of our 
early legislators from 1877 with such biographical particulars as are 
available. 


LAIRD’S COUNCIL 1876-81. 


Lieutenant Governor, The Hon. David Laird, son of the late Hon. 
Alexander Laird, who came to P. E. I. from Renfrewshire, Scotland, 1819, 
and was for some years a member of the Executive Council of the colony, 
was a member of the Executive Council P. E. I., from November, 1872, 
until April, 1873, and while holding that position formed a delegation to 
Ottawa with Hon. R. P. Haythorne, to negotiate terms of Union with the 
Dominion Government. Sworn by the Privy Council and appointed Min- 
ister of the Interior Nov. 7th, 1873. Was appointed in the summer of 
1874 a Commissioner to treat with certain Indian tribes in the North West 
for the extinguishment of their title to the soil, a mission which resulted 
in the conciusion of a Treaty at Qu’Appelle Lakes. Was Minister of In- 
terior from 1873 until the latter part of 1876, when he was appointed Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Northwest Territories. 

Mathew Ryan and Lieut. Col. Hugh Richardson, Stipendiary Magis- 
trates, Lieut. Col. J. F. McLeod, Commissioner of Police, appointed mem- 
bers. Paul Breland appointed member. 

Amedee Forget, Clerk of Council and secretary to the Governor; E. E. 
Richard, Sheriff; Wm. James Scott, Registrar; Colonel Irvine, Assistant 
Commissioner of Police; North West Indian Superintendent, Hon. E. 
Dewdney; secretary to Dewdney, E. T. Galt; Inspector of Farming Agen- 
cies, T. P. Wadsworth. 


DEWDNEY’S COUNCIL 1881-1886. 


To the members of Laird’s Council were added by appointment Colonel 
Irvine and Hayter Reed, Indian agent at Battleford. 

On the 25th of March, 1881, Lawrence Clarke was elected for the 
District of Lorne (Prince Albert), being the first elected member of the 
Northwest Council. He was Chief Factor in the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. Colonel McLeod was now a stipendiary magistrate, and sat as 
such in 1880. Colonel Irvine, Assistant Commissioner, took his place as 
Commissioner N. W. M. P. and as such sat as an appointed member in 
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1882. During the removal of the seat of Government from Battleford 
to Regina and the organisation which followed at the latter place, the 
Council held no formal meetings. 

The Council of 1884 comprised the following. It will be noted that 
there were still several appointed members, viz: stipendiary magistrates, 
Richardson, McLeod, Rouleau, Paul Breland and Hayter Reed, who was 
now assistant Indian Commissioner. 

The Regina Journal gave the following sketches of the members of 
the Council which met in 1884-5. They are of exceptional value and 
interest at this distance of time. The sketches of the members little 
idiosyncrasies and mannerisms in the House are very good and we are glad 
to preserve them in permanent form. 

The last elected member to the North West Council was Mr. Haultain, 
who succeeded Lord Boyle and sat during the ensuing session. His name 
does not appear in the following list as he was not then a member. 


LIEUT.-GOVERNOR DEWDNEY. 


The Honorable Edgar Dewdney, C. E., was born in Devonshire, Eng., 
1835. When 24 years of age he came out to British Columbia, where he 
commenced the practice of his profession as civil engineer, and as such 
has been employed for years on the Canadian Pacific Railway survey. 
In March, 1864, he married Mrs. Jane Shaw, eldest daughter of Stratton 
Moir, Esq., of Colombo, Ceylon. He took an active interest in public 
affairs and sat for Kootenay in the Local Assembly of British Columbia, 
1868-69. When the province was admitted to confederation he was re- 
turned to Commons at the general elections of 1872. For years His Honor 
was a prominent representative at Ottawa of the land beyond the Rockies. 
He was reelected at the general elections of 1874 and again by acclama- 
tion in 1878. When in 1879 he received the appointment of Indian com- 
missioner, he resigned his seat in the house. Two years later, Dec. 3rd, 
1881, he was appointed Lieut.-Governor of the Northwest Territories. He 
is a gentleman of pleasing though dignified manners, a kind friend, a 
genial host and well esteemed by those who know him best. 


AMEDEE FORGET, CLERK OF COUNCIL. 


A. E. Forget was born at Marieville, P. Q., Nov. 12, 1847. Was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Montreal, July 11, 1871, and was secretary of that 
bar from 1873 to ’75, when he received the appointment of the Half-breed 
Land Commission for the Province of Manitoba. Returned to Montreal 
in January, 1876, resuming his practice in partnership with Hon. H. Mer- 
cier, present leader of the Opposition in Quebec. Was appointed Clerk of 
the North West Council on 8th of Oct., 1876, which position he has held 
ever since, living successively at Fort Pelly, Battleford and Regina. He 
was one of the Half-breed Commission with Messrs. Street and Goulet 
on 380th of March, 1885, to settle the Half-breed claims to land and 


GOVERNMENT OFFICERS OF THE NORTH WEST TERRITORIES, 1895 


Front row, left to right: C. Mackintosh Jun. (secretary to his father, Governor Mackintosh) ; R. B. 


Gordon (Clerk of the Assembly) ; James Hamilton Ross (Member of the Government); Lieut. Governor 
Mackintosh; Fred Pingle, Clerk; J. Ryerson Neff (Member of the Government) ; Dr. Goggin (Head of 


? 


Education). 
Second row: Jas. McAra, Clerk; Arthur Bourget, Treasury; Victor Dodd; J. C. Pope (Auditor for 


, 


the Dominion); Geo. Rideout, Clerk; H. Mackintosh (Governor’s brother); E. J. Wright; Charles 


Lethbridge (Receiver General); Daniel Brown (Treasury). 
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scrip. He was married to Henriette Orolet, of Montreal, on the 17th 
of October, 1877. : 

Mr. Forget is a typical official. A man of rare abilities, an inde- 
fatigable worker, and of uniform courtesy, he is deservedly popular with 
all with whom he comes in contact, especially among the members of 
the Council. 


MR. BEDFORD. 


Spencer A. Bedford, member for Moosomin, first saw the light of day 
near Brighton, England, on February 1st, 1851, and spent his early days 
within sight of the English Channel and its vast shipping. He emi- 
grated to this country in 1877 and took up land in Southern Manitoba 
the same year. In 1880 he married Minnie, daughter of J. F. Bolton, 
Esq., of Newboro, Ont. Mr. Bedford’s energies were for several years 
directed towards encouraging immigration to the Northwest, both per- 
sonally and in the interest of land companies. He was instrumental 
in settling a large number throughout the Pembina Mountain and Rock 
Lake districts. He had held the position of inspector for the Scottish 
Ontario and British Canadian Loan companies successively and now 
(1886) holds a similar position in the Canada North-West Land Co., 
and has at present some 400 families of different nationalities under his 
care. While attending to the duties of this office he still finds time for 
agricultural pursuits. He took up his residence at Moosomin in 1884 and 
was elected to council by acclamation last year. 

Mr. Bedford is not one of the orators of the council, but is a whole 
audience by himself and keeps a close eye on everything. When he rises 
to address the House he generally has something worth saying and is 
listened to accordingly. His thorough knowledge of agriculture and emi- 
gration should make him a good authority on these subjects. 


LORD BOYLE. 


The Council can boast of having a scion of nobility in its membership, 
in the person of the member for Macleod. Lord Boyle is the son of 
Lord Shannon, of Cork County, Ireland. He was born in 1860 and was 
educated at Eton. On leaving college he went into the army, joining 
the Rifle Brigade, from which he retired in 1882 with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant. During his service, which covers a period of two years, he was 
stationed in different parts of Ireland. On leaving the army he came to 
Canada on a prospecting tour, and after stopping a short time in Toronto 
purchased a ranch near the Rocky Mountains. He is now one of the 
largest stock raisers in Southern Alberta. Was elected to Council in Sep- 
tember, 1885. 

He is the youngest man in the Council being twenty-six years of age. 
Notwithstanding his noble lineage, Lord Boyle does not make any more 
pretentions than the common run of men. He has caught the free spirit 
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of the land and probably has democratic leanings. He is modest and un- 
assuming in manners and all who come in contact with him pronounce him 
a right good fellow. 


MR. BRELAND. 


Paschal Breland was born near Winnipeg and spent his early years in 
the same vicinity. He is a French Half-breed. He is designated the “‘old 
timer” in the Council, having been one of its pioneer members, his term 
of membership dating away back to 1877. Mr. Breland is a trader and 
does an extensive business throughout the Northwest. Owing to his im- 
perfect knowledge of English he does not take an active part in the work 
of the Council. 


H. S. CAYLEY. 


Mr. Cayley is a Toronto boy. There is a difference of opinion as to 
his age, but we will not give him away. He entered the world when very 
young and has managed to keep even with it ever since. His career is 
varied and interesting. He is the son of the Hon. Wm. Cayley, a well known 
citizen of Toronto. Was educated at the Galt School, Upper Canada Col- 
lege and Toronto University, where he graduated in 1881, taking honors in 
metaphysics. Thus equipped he commenced the study of law in the office 
of Messrs. Blake, Kerr & Cassels but failing health compelling him to 
abandon the pursuit for something more active, he went over to New 
York City bent on embarking in the giddy whirl of metropolitan journal- 
ism. He joined the staff of the New York Tribune as city reporter and 
did some good work for that paper. Two years and a half ago he came 
to the Northwest and practiced law at Silver City, Rocky Mountains until 
the collapse of that embryo mining community. Mr. Cayley is now a resi- 
dent of Calgary and is editor of the Herald there. He was elected to coun- 
cil last July on the Conservative ticket. 

Mr. Cayley is a young man of ideas and he gives the council the 
full benefit of them. He is rather fluent as a speaker. Unfortunately, 
when he gets up to speak, his desk has a disagreeable habit of getting 
all out of order, and the inkstand, pens, papers, etc., require frequent 
readjustment. He has a mild, unctuous delivery which somehow attracts 
the attention of the House so closely that one can almost hear a pin drop 
while he speaks. In stature he is the smallest man in the council. He 
has a somewhat Napoleonic cast of feature and is pleasant and affable in 
conversation. 


MR. CRAWFORD. 


Mr. Crawford is from the “land o’cakes’”. He was born at Fort Glas- 
gow, Scotland, 11th of August, 1834, and brought up at Greenock where 
he was educated. He bid farewell to his native hills in 1849 and emi- 
grated to Canada to seek his fortune. For some years he worked as farm 
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boy on Montreal Island. In 1854 he joined the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Co., as apprentice clerk, and was first posted at Fort William on the 
Ottawa River and then at Lacloche, post on Lake Huron. He was after- 
wards stationed eight years in Simcoe district, Ont., and seven years at 
Lake Nepigon district and Red Rock, Lake Superior. Was married in 
1853 to Elizabeth, second daughter of Robert Scaborne Miles, then chief 
factor in Hudson’s Bay Co.’s service. Mr. Crawford has been as far north 
as Ungava on Hudson Straits in the service of the company. Was ele- 
vated to the rank of commissioned officer in 1867. He retired from 
service in 1878 and settled in Brockville, Ont. Came to the Northwest in 
the spring of ’82 and settled at Indian Head as general merchant. Was 
elected to council from Qu’Appelle last October. 

Mr. Crawford does not attempt much in the way of speaking. He is 
usually of a jovial turn of mind and is always ready for a joke. On 
account of a venerable bald head, an open honest face and patriarchal 
smile his fellow members style him “the laird’. 


SAMUEL CUNNINGHAM. 


Samuel Cunningham was born in the little settlement of Lake St. 
Ann’s, Saskatchewan district, in 1837. He is an Irish half-breed and 
happily blends in his composition the generous qualities of the Hibernian 
and all that’s good in the aborigine. His father, John Cunningham, hails 
from the Emerald Isle, from which he set sail many years ago to engage 
in the fur trade as agent for the Hudson’s Bay Co. His mother is an 
Indian of French descent. 

When a boy his schooling was summed up in the space of one year, at 
the small mission school at Edmonton. At the age of 21 he started farm- 
ing and trading in furs on his own account. Was married shortly after 
to Susan, daughter of Joseph Green, Esq., of Lake St. Ann’s. For the 
past twenty years has been engaged in stock raising and farming at 
Edmonton. Mr. Cunningham was returned to Council in 1885 by acclama- 
tion. His manner in the House is very quiet and unobtrusive. He is one 
of the “silent”? members, but looks well to the interests of his people. 


OWEN E. HUGHES. 


Mr. O. E. Hughes, the member for Lorne, is a native of Wales. He 
was born in 1848, and was educated in England, France and Germany. 
He came to Canada in 1872 and at once pushed out to the Northwest. He 
has been engaged in the fur trade and general business ever since. Mr. 
Hughes was elected to Council in 1885. He defeated Dr. Potter of his 
district by a close majority. One peculiarity about Mr. Hughes’ election 
was that he was brought out and elected after a sharp contest without his 
having any knowledge of the transaction, he having been down in Toronto, 


Ont., at the time. 
Mr. Hughes is a man of more than the average ability, of good judg- 
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ment and wide experience. In him the Saskatchewan country has a valiant 
champion, and if it does not get full justice it is through no fault of its 
representative. Although a ready speaker, Mr. Hughes does not tire the 
House with unnecessary words, but knows what to say and when to sit 
down. Mr. Hughes is related to Lord Wolseley. 


LIEUT.-COL. A. G. IRVINE. 


Lieut.-Col. Aitcheson Gosford Irvine, son of the late Lieut.-Col. J. G. 
Irvine, Principal A.D.C. to the Governor General of Canada, was born 
at Quebec in 1837, and is a graduate of the military school. Served in the 
Red River expedition under Sir Garnet (now Lord) Wolseley in 1870, 
as Major of the 2nd Batt. Quebec Rifles, and afterwards commanded the 
provisional Battalion of Infantry on service in Manitoba. On the forma- 
tion of the Northwest Mounted Police, Col. Irvine was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner, and became Commissioner Nov. 1, 1880. He was appointed 
member of the Northwest Council, April, 1882. 

Colonel Irvine has always taken an active interest in Mounted Police 
matters. He has been closely identified with all important events of the 
past few years in the Territories, so that a detailed account of his later 
career would be superfluous. He is the most military looking man in the 
Council, and it has been remarked that in features he bears a striking 
resemblance to Garibaldi, the famous liberator of Italy. He is a man of 
decided views and his opinions carry weight in the Council. 


D. F. JELLY. 


D. F. Jelly was born in the village of Harrietville, Middlesex County, 
Ont., in 1847. He is of Irish descent. He spent his boyhood days on his 
father’s farm. Received his education at Harrietville and Komoka Semi- 
nary, after which he took a course in London Commercial College. He 
served as a volunteer in the Fenian raid of ’66 being stationed at Windsor 
in Colonel Jarvis’ command. Was married in 1876 to Miss Finlay, daugh- 
ter of a prominent citizen of Harrietville. Mr. Jelly came to the North- 
west in 1882, and was one of the early settlers of Regina. He is engaged 
in farming and stock raising. He was elected to council in September, 
1885. 

Mr. Jelly generally has views of his own on the various subjects that 
are brought up in the council. He has a level head and good discrimi- 
nating powers. He is not one of the ‘talkative’ members. Mr. Jelly’s 
popularity may be noted from the fact that he headed the poll in the 
election at which he was returned to council. 


J. D. LAUDER. 


The subject of this sketch is a native-born Irishman. Irishmen are 
proverbially ‘agin the Government’, but Mr. Lauder is certainly no 
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obstructionist. He has a habit of serenely sitting in his chair and allow- 
ing legislation to take its course as long as it does not interfere with the 
interests of his constituents. This no real bad Irishman could ever do. 
Any dark dynamite scheme which may be hatching in his mind, he wisely 
keeps to himself. Mr. Lauder was born in 1855, and comes of good par- 
entage. His father, the Rev. Robt. Lauder was rector of Agher parish in 
Meath County, Ulster. He was educated with a view to entering the 
medical profession at the world famous Trinity College, Dublin. When 
twenty years of age he emigrated to Nova Scotia, where he was for a 
short time assistant to Dr. Kerr at the Acadis mines. He started out 
for the west in ’76 and joined the Mounted Police in which he held the 
rank of Staff-Sergeant for four years. He then took a position in the 
Indian Department and was farm instructor at Blackfoot Crossing for 
one year. Some two years ago he united in wedlock with Miss Daisy, 
youngest daughter of Abraham Thomson, Esq., of Quebec. He was 
elected as one of the Calgary representatives to council last July. 

He is quiet and reserved in the House and generally more intent on 
watching the drift of things than watching for a chance for a forensic 
effort. 

CHARLES MARSHALLSAY. 


Charles Marshallsay, member of the Northwest Council for the Broad- 
view district of Eastern Assiniboia, is the son of the late Charles Mar- 
shallsay, Yeoman of Yeovil, Somerset, England. Mr. Marshallsay was 
educated at Godalming Surrey, England, and was intended for the schol- 
astic profession. Following up that line of life he was a Queen’s scholar 
of Battersea College, Middlesex, and was certificated from Saltley College, 
Birmingham, and afterwards certificated in art from the school of art, 
South Kensington, London. In 1868 he resigned teaching and entered 
H. M. civil service in the Revenue Department. In it he rose to the rank 
of divisional officer. Mr. Marshallsay’s experience in the revenue was 
in the surveying of distilleries and breweries in the performance of which 
duties he visited the greatest portion of England, Scotland and Wales. 
He married Isabel, youngest daughter of James Blaikie, Esq., collector 
of H. M. Customs, South Shields, and has a family of three daughters. 
‘He resides at Whitewood Assiniboia, and was the first man to pitch his 
tent at that point. He contested the Broadview district in 1885 so that 
the present is his second session and he goes back to his constituents for 
re-election. The school act of 1885 is principally the compilation of Mr. 
Marshallsay. He is a member of the Board of Education for the North- 
west Territories. Mr. Marshallsay is a member of the church of Eng- 
land, is a licensed lay reader of that church, having been made so by 
the Bishop of Rupert’s Land in 1883. Mr. Marshallsay leads the service 
in St. Mary’s church, Whitewood, for they have no resident clergyman. 
He conducts full choral services and has a large congregation. Mr. Mar- 
shallsay is highly respected. 
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In speaking his style is conversational. He is ready and apt in debate 
and is something of a wit in his way, but his jocular moods are always 
governed by a strong sense of propriety. 


JUDGE M’LEOD. 


Lieut.-Col. James McLeod is the son of the late Capt. J. M. McLeod, of 
the 25th Regiment. He was born in Toronto in the year 1836, and spent 
his early days in the Queen city. He received his education at Upper 
Canada College, the alma mater of hundreds of Canada’s leading citizens. 
He finished college life at Queen’s University, Kingston, where he grad- 
uated B. A. He is a barrister at law in the province of Ontario. Was 
‘married in 1876 to Mary Isabel, daughter of Wm. Drever, Esq., of Fort 
Garry. He entered the militia in 1856 and became Major and Brevet, 
Lieut. Col. in 1867. Served as Brigade Major of Militia with the Red 
River expedition in 1870 and was mentioned in the despatches of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, was created C. M. G. for his services. Appointed Cap- 
tain in the North West Mounted Police in 1873; assistant commissioner, 
1874; stipendiary magistrate for N. W. T.; commissioner in command of 
the force and a member of the N. W. Council, October 7, 1876. In 1880 
he was appointed stipendiary magistrate with jurisdiction extending over 
all cases both criminal and civil. Colonel McLeod is also a man of soldierly 
bearing. Away above the average height, slightly bald and with well 
cropped iron grey whiskers, he is the object of rivetted attention when he 
rises to speak. He talks with military precision in a deep-toned voice. 
Usually when speaking, his hands break to the right and left, fall to the 
rear and by echelon movement cross each other about the small of the back 
remaining thus under cover till the engagement is over and the speaker 
resumes his seat. Often in the heat of action the right strikes out ener- 
getically ; occasionally both are used to emphasize an expression. Colonel 
McLeod’s sound judgment, knowledge of affairs and uncompromising 
integrity have placed him prominent among the leading men of the North- 
west. He is independent and fearless in expressing his views as his action 
on certain occasions in past sessions of the council will testify. 


W. D. PERLEY. 


Large, burly and brawny in figure, of commanding presence, ready in 
wit and fluent in speech—such is the above esteemed member from 
Qu’Appelle district. W. D. Perley, son of the Hon. W. E. Perley, late 
member for the New Brunswick Legislature, was born February 6, 1838, 
near the little village of Gladstone, in what were then the wilds of Sunbury 
County, N. B. He received his education at the Sackville academy, and 
shortly afterwards, September 20, 1860, married Miss Phebe Augusta 
Slipp; settled down at Majorville, N. B. Here he held office of municipal 
councillor for seven consecutive years and was finally elevated to the 
office of warden. He ran for Parliament against Chas. Burpee, the strong- 
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est man in Sunbury County, and was defeated by a narrow majority. In 
1882 Mr. Perley emigrated to the Northwest, landing in Winnipeg on the 
29th of July. In the following spring he settled in Wolseley, Qu’Appelle 
district, and has since been actively engaged in farming pursuits. He was 
one of those who took part in opening up the mile belt and also the Regina 
and Moose Jaw districts; was elected municipal councillor at Wolseley in 
1884, and afterwards was chairman of council. September, 1885, he was 
brought out by requisition for the Qu’Appelle seat in the N. W. Council 
and received the unanimous vote of 149 in his own town. Mr. Perley was 
the leading member of the late delegation from the Northwest Council to 
Ottawa to further legislation on behalf of the Territories. The delegation 
which consisted of Mr. Perley, Mr. Ross and Dr. Wilson was the first 
ever sent from the Northwest to Ottawa, and the way in which they dis- 
charged their responsible duties has met with the hearty approbation of 
their fellow members and the country. 

Mr. Perley is without doubt one of the heavyweights, if not the heavy- 
weight of the council apart from the physical sense. His style of speak- 
ing is easy yet forceful. As he rises to address the House his left hand 
instinctively buries itself under the coat tails of its owner, while the 
ponderous right, in oratorical poise, proceeds to dissect the subject on 
hand. Mr. Perley is a powerful and incisive speaker. His words carry 
weight and when he rises to the climax of flaming invective, people must 
stand from under or some one gets badly hit. 

Mr. Perley will probably be a candidate for the Dominion election 
in East Assiniboia. 

MR. REED. 


Hayter Reed is a native of Kingston, Ont. During the Riel trouble of 
1870 he served as adjutant in the Provisional Battalion of Infantry on 
service in Manitoba. He was for a time in the outside service of the 
Department of the Interior, and was Indian agent for the Battleford dis- 
trict. He holds the appointment of Assistant Indian Commissioner and 
has acted as Administrator during the absence of the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor. Was appointed a member of the Northwest Council April, 1882. 

Mr. Reed is one of the good looking men of the council. His manner 
in the House is easy and gentlemanly. 


LIEUT.-COL. HUGH RICHARDSON. 


Lieut.-Col. Hugh Richardson is a Londoner, born July, 1826. Came 
to Upper Canada with his family in August, 1831, and settled in Little 
York, where his father became manager of the Bank of Upper Canada. 
Called to the Bar in 1847. Was Crown Attorney for the County of Oxford 
from 1857 to 1862. Served as Senior Major of the Provisional Batt. V. M. 
on active service at La Prairie, during the winter of 1864-5. Was Lieu- 
tenant Colonel commanding at Sarnia during the Fenian raid from March 
to July, 1886. Commanded the 22nd Oxford Rifles from 1866 to 1875, 
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when he retired with rank. Was Chief Clerk in the Department of Jus- 
tice from 1872 to 1876, when he was appointed Stipendiary Magistrate for 
the Northwest and legal adviser to the Lieutenant Governor. 

He bears the reputation of being an astute judge and is looked up to 
as the Socrates of the Council by his fellow members. On the Bench he 
has a penchant for rushing business, and as such is the admiration of 
impatient litigants and the terror of prevaricating witnesses. 


JAS. H. ROSS. 


James Hamilton Ross, member for Moose Jaw District, is a young man 
of prepossessing appearance, decided ability and is unmarried—although 
we would warn his friends to be prepared for surprises in this connection. 
His ancestors came from the heather-clad hills of Scotland whence they 
emigrated many years ago to Western Canada. Mr. Ross was born in 
London, Ont., May 12, 1856. His father, John Edgar Ross, formerly a 
lumber merchant and mill owner in the Forest City, is now a reisdent of 
Moose Jaw. The subject of our sketch received his education at the 
Grammar School of his native city, and in 1872 came west to try his for- 
tune in the lumber and milling business at Lake Winnipeg, near Selkirk, 
which at that time was marked as the future metropolis of the Northwest, 
and the point at which the proposed Canadian Pacific would cross the 
Red River. But fortune favored a more southern point and Selkirk’s trade 
and prosperity took wings and settled where old Fort Garry’s flag flapped 
in the breeze. Here Ross took up land within a short distance of Winni- 
peg’s limits, and farmed until ’81 when he sold out and went farther west. 
He came to Moose Jaw in 1882 where he is now engaged in the pursuit of 
farming and stock raising besides owning a ranch at Maple Creek. 

Mr. Ross was elected to Council in August, 1883, and enjoys the 
distinction of being the oldest elected member of the present Council 
though one of the youngest in point of years, and was one of the late 
delegates from the Council to Ottawa. The sending of Mr. Ross and his 
colleagues upon this important mission was a significant tribute on the 
part of the Council to the ability of those gentlemen, and an acknowledg- 
ment of their fitness to press the claims of the Northwest and cope with 
the powers that be. The manner in which they performed the duties 
delegated to them has not only justified the Council in sending them, but 
has made them marked men. 

Mr. Ross was the first settler to pitch his tent and put up his shanty 
on the banks of the Moose Jaw, and he was practically the founder of 
that thriving community. He is a good speaker and well informed on 
Northwest matters. 


JUDGE ROULEAU. 


The ancestors of Charles Borromee Rouleau came from France and 
settled at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere, P. Q., where the family still owns 
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the original property. He was born at Isle Verte, Temiscouta, Que., De- 
cember 16, 1840, and was educated at Laval Normal School, Quebec. 
Married Elvina, daughter of Hercule Dumonchel, of St. Benoit. Was 
inspector of Catholic schools for the counties of Ottawa and Pontiac for 
some years. Was called to the Bar of Quebec Province in 1864. Was 
Magistrate for the district of Ottawa from 1876 to ’83, when he was 
appointed a Stipendiary Magistrate for the Northwest Territories. He is 
ex-officio a member of the Council. 

Judge Rouleau’s judicial field of labor is at Battleford. He is a mem- 
ber of the Territorial Board of Education and has for several years been 
one of the leading spirits in advancing the cause of liberal education in 
the North-West. In Council he is active in holding up the legal end of 
whatever discussions come up. He speaks fluently in rather Parisian 
English. 


JOHN SECORD. 


Mr. Secord is the lawyer of the council. Was born in Niagara, Ont., 
in 1850. He was educated at Brantford High School and entered upon a 
law course at Toronto University. He studied in a Brantford office, and 
was certificated as attorney in 1870 and was called to the bar of Ontario 
in 1872. He then went to Tillsonburg and commenced the practice of law. 
Here he was married in 1875 to Miss Christopher, daughter of John Chris- 
topher, Esq., of Ingersol, Ont. In ’82 Mr. Secord came to the Northwest 
and settled in Regina. He was for several years town clerk of Tillson- 
burg and holds the same position in Regina. He was elected to the N. W. 
Council along with Mr. Jelly in September, ’85. 

Mr. Secord is one of the most active members of the council and keeps 
a sharp look-out for the interests of the Northwest capital. He speaks 
his mind freely and always has the courage of his convictions. He can 
make a telling speech, but occasionally, when roused up, the rush of ideas 
causes slight stammering, but this small defect which is easily overcome 
is seldom noticed in the interest in which he invests his subject. In 
facial appearance Mr. Secord bears a resemblance to ex-Senator Conkling, 
the famous American politician. This has been noticed by more than one 
of Mr. Conkling’s Regina acquaintances. 


JOHN T. TURRIFF. 


The member from Moose Mountain is a native of Metis, Province of 
Quebec, and the grandson of William Turriff, of Turriff, Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland. He was born at Little Metis, 14th December, 1855, and when 
sixteen years old went to Montreal, where he finished his education. After 
eight years’ residence in that city, he concluded to take Horace Greeley’s 
advise. The first faint indications of the great Northwest boom were 
looming up when he set foot on Manitoba soil, and located at Manitou in 
the southern part of the province. Here he resided four years, when in 
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1882 he pushed farther west and settled in the Moose Mountain district. 
The snug little community of Carlisle was founded by Mr. Turriff and to 
his enterprise and energy is due the measure of prosperity with which 
the settlement has been favored. 

He is a merchant and notary public at Carlisle. Was elected to council 
in June, 1884. He takes an active part in the deliberations of the House 
and is a very fair speaker. Mr. Turriff’s frank and social manner with 
his sterling honest qualities as a man render him a general favorite among 
his fellow members. He has been active this session in pushing a bill for 
the incorporation of agricultural societies. 


DR. WILSON. 


Herbert Charles Wilson, M. D., was born at Picton, Ont., December 
7, 1859. He received his education at Upper Canada College and entered 
Trinity Medical College, Toronto, from which he graduated in 1881. In 
the following year he came to the Northwest and commenced the practice 
of his profession at Edmonton. He was returned to council by the Edmon- 
ton people last year, defeating Frank Oliver by nine votes. Two months 
ago Dr. Wilson retired from the ancient order of bachelors and married 
Miss Lee, daughter of Arthur B. Lee, Toronto. Along with Mr. Cunning- 
ham, his colleague from Edmonton, he has for some time back been press- 
ing the claims of the children of half-breeds born since 1870, to scrip 
lands. Dr. Wilson was the third member of the delegation to Ottawa and 
did good service for the Northwest in several matters. 

He is prepossessing in appearance and has the good sense to know 
when to maintain silence and when to voice his opinions. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
PIONEER RAILROADS. 


We do not purpose to take up space with the oft-told story of the 
building of the Canadian Pacific, but will offer a few observations chiefly 
about early railroading. However we may state that at the beginning 
of 1887 the C. P. R. employed 14,551 hands. There were 334 station 
agents, 269 operators, other station employes numbered 791; there were 
2,563 workshop employes, 375 locomotive engineers, 489 brakemen, 9,496 
section men and others on the right of way, 1,147 bridge and building 
men, and 1,457 unclassified. This was the stage at which what is now 
the greatest transportation organisation in the world, had then arrived. 
The C. P. R. held a monopoly from Brandon to Vancouver till about 
1904, when the Mackenzie-Mann road invaded the fertile belt country. 
Till then the C. P. R. was monarch of all it surveyed; and it was a com- 
mon expression “We are all working for the C. P. R.” Always was there 
talk of railroad extensions and at one time the whole country was blank- 
eted with charters granted either to the acknowledged or secret friends 
of the C. P. R. The story of that monopoly if told truly and fearlessly 
would not make pleasant reading. The position may be brought home to 
the reader in a sentence or two. There was no other way out to the 
markets of the world. If the C. P. R. should leave a man’s wheat in his 
barn or in an elevator, it wouldn’t lose the freight on it, because 
eventually it would have to go out on their road for the simple reason 
there was no other way out. And the C. P. R. was all-powerful at Ottawa. 
But it was to the C. P. R.’s interest to have branch lines as feeders to its 
main line. Two lines were a necessity from the first; one from Regina 
to Prince Albert and the other from Calgary to Edmonton. Prince 
Albert was an old settlement. Before 1882 the nearest shipping point 
from Prince Albert was Winnipeg. When the mainland opened the 
nearest point was Troy, afterwards Qu’Appelle station. 


A STRANGE SORT OF A ROAD. 


The Regina and Long Lake railroad opened as far as Craven in 1885. 
It was thus described by a correspondent of the London Times in 1886: 
“To the northward of Regina the Qu’Appelle Valley, now putting on 
the pretty autumn tints, is carved out of the table land; a depression of 
250 feet to 300 feet nearly two miles broad, across the level floor of 
which the narrow crooked river wanders at will. A branch railway, the 
Regina and Long Lake road, runs out to this valley, getting down the 
575 
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_ grade through a long coulee, and after going about 23 miles distance 
ends practically nowhere, being intended some way to be prolonged be- 
yond Long Lake, a sheet of water about 60 miles long and from one to 
four miles broad that lays between the hills south of the river. This 
railway has been built within a year past, but it has little trade to boast 
of as the region round Regina is but sparsely settled. The locomotive 
carried us to the end of the track and there a ranch had been established 
with 600 head of cattle. The drouth, however, had been so severe that 
but little hay was made; as it costs two pounds (ten dollars) a ton, the 
cattle will have to be taken west to winter. This railway carried us to a 
pretty spot down on the floor of the valley with the great scoured and 
rounded bluffs rising on either hand, but it was a strange sort of a road. 
It had no stations and the train stopped when any one wished to get on 
and off. There were no points or sidings on the entire line, and the train 
had to come out of the valley backwards. Yet several ambitious towns 
were laid out along the line at places where not a single house was in 
sight, and had been named for English gentlemen who were shareholders 
in the company. In the ranchman’s house about 500 yards from the 
end of the line the post office of Craven was established, the postmaster 
being a salaried official of the Dominion Government receiving the stipend 
of eight shillings (two dollars) a year.” There we have the Long Lake 
Railway and its terminus in 1886. The line was eventually extended to 
Prince Albert; leased and worked by the C. P. R. When the lease was 
about to expire the C. P. R. offered to buy the holders of the line out at 
a price. The C. P. R. had not yet realised that there was another Rich- 
mond on the field—Mackenzie. Mackenzie and Mann offered a better 
price which was accepted. The Regina and Long Lake therefore ceased 
to be a part of the C. P. R. system, and proved an excellent investment 
for the Canadian Northern. Incidentally the C. P. R. had to do some 
building to fill up the gap. The Long Lake Railway received a land 
grant from the Government of 6,400 acres a mile; but there was a charge 
on it of ten cents an acre for the cost of surveying and incidental expenses. 


A NARROW GAUGE RAILWAY. 


In 1884 the North Western Coal and Navigation Company was 
formed. It had land and coal departments and in 1886 it was able to 
offer for sale or lease “400,000 acres of choice grazing lands in blocks 
of townships, all of which were well watered and within easy reach of 
Lethbridge.” The Company was also “prepared to sell small quantities 
for farming purposes in the immediate vicinity of Lethbridge.’ Leth- 
bridge, now a city, was then a settlement. The Company had a charter 
to build a railroad from Dunmore six miles from Medicine Hat, to the 
boundary, with American rights to continue the line to Fort Benton in 
Montana. It was intended to build the road in 1885 but the rebellion 
prevented it, and it was not for another year or two that the road entered 
Lethbridge. Here coal of excellent quality had been discovered, and mines 
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were opened. The founders of the company were principally the well 
known Galts of Ontario, and the line was always known as the Galt line 
and the coal as Galt coal. This coal is an excellent kind, and the mines 
are still going on a large scale. In 1892 Lethbridge was the best built 
and the most attractive town in the Territories, principally as the result 
of the operations of the Galt Company. We passed through it in June 
of that year, going on to Macleod by four-horse stage on one of those C 
spring coaches you only see now in the “movies.” The town was then 
flourishing and every one seemed prosperous and in high spirits. We 
returned in November to find the town practically dead, with the mines 
for the most part closed down. The explanation given was that the C. 
P. R. wanted the line, and had offered a price the Galt Company would 
not accept. The C. P. R. had therefore started in to freeze the Galt 
people into submission. This was easy. Being a narrow gauge line every 
pound of coal had to be shoveled out of the Galt cars at the junction, and 
shoveled into the C. P. R. cars. The C. P. R. was now professing inability 
to supply but a limited number of cars, with the result that the Galt 
people could only ship about a third of their product. Whether this were 
so or not we cannot say. We give the reasons as we got them. The fact 
remains that the C. P. R. got possession of the line and turned it into a 
broad gauge track, and it became a part of their regular system. 

The trip over this narrow gauge railway was interesting. The engine 
and cars compared with the big rolling stock of the C. P. R. looked like 
a toy-train. We went down at night. There was no regular passenger 
car. Our recollection is that there was a table and chairs. A curtain 
was drawn across one corner, and behind this curtain a lady passenger 
reposed. Another man, myself, the conductor, engineer and fireman and 
the lady were the only people on the train. The other fellow and myself 
kept the conductor company all night. 

The junction with the C. P. R. was at Dunmore, six miles east of 
Medicine Hat. After the C. P. R. secured the road and made it uniform 
with the main line, the junction was moved and Dunmore from being a 
thriving village with a brigade of coal shovelers, had only a few houses 
occupied. Being in Dunmore and finding the place unrecognisable I 
went to a cottage that showed signs of being inhabited and rapped at 
the door. A woman came, a comfortable commodious-looking German 
woman. I said to her ‘“What’s the matter with this place? Can this be 
Dunmore?” “No,” she said, “I think it is Done-up.” Not a bad bit of 
impromptu wit. When Dunmore was prosperous Mr. Blackburn, who 
had been manager at Balgonie for one of Sir John Lister Kaye’s farms, 
kept a store at Dunmore. He afterwards had a horse ranch down in the 
Cypress Hills country where I was his guest for a day or two. He told 
me this story. A certain politician was billed to speak at Dunmore. 
The faithful gathered on the station platform to greet him. The con- 
ductor and brakeman assisted a limp form on to the platform. The 
meeting was postponed. Another meeting was advertised and this time 
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the politician arrived with a straight backbone. At the meeeting he 
apologised for the previous experience which he termed “a little escap- 
ade.” After that there were no more sprees in Dunmore. They were 
known as “escapades.” An Irish coal-shoveler was in the habit of drink- 
ing. Mr. Blackburn met him and said “Hello Terence, drunk again?” 
Terence replied solemnly “No Mr. Blackburn; not drunk; just having a 
little eskimo.” 

A local line of more recent date was the Souris Extension line from 
Manitoba to the coalfields of Southern Saskatchewan. It was anticipated 
in 1882 that the railway would get in, in a year or two, but year after 
year rolled by and the settlers were still marooned a hundred miles from 
the railroad. What they endured can be found out by turning to our 
pioneers’ stories. At that time politics seemed to enter into everything. 
In the federal election of 1891 Hon. Edgar Dewdney, then Minister of 
the Interior, was for the second time seeking election for the enormous 
constituency of Eastern Assiniboia, which extended from the Interna- 
tional Boundary to away beyond Yorkton in the north. Mr. (now Sena- 
tor) Turriff was the Liberal candidate, and he naturally expected a great 
support on account of the broken railway promises. But Dewdney took 
the wind out of the thing by pledging himself at Moosomin, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign that if the railroad was not extended within 
a year he would resign his seat. Next year (1892) the line was extended, 
we think, as far as Alameda. These branch lines, as is the case today, 
opened up to business with a very modest train service. The Souris 
Extension started with two trains a week and picked up and deposited 
way freight; and things went along in a happy-go-lucky manner, not con- 
ducive to the good temper of any man who was foolish enough to be in a 
hurry. We remember a train stopping between stations on the open 
prairie. A man went out to see what was the matter. A wild wind was 
blowing and he lost his hat. The train by this time was backing up. 
What had happened was this. The conductor and brakeman would do 
some cooking in the caboose (there was no baggage car). The brakeman 
went to empty a pail when the wild-wind aforesaid blew it out of his 
hands. The conductor was now backing the train up to recover the pail. 
He got it. A 50 cent pail was more to that conductor just then than all 
the rules and regulations of the Company. These twice a week trains 
were worked in connection with a similar branch line running north- 
westerly out of Brandon. Presently there was a train every other day 
except Sundays, but it was not till after the lapse of 12 or 13 years that 
the C. P. R., who leased the line, had the courage to run a daily train into 
this part of Southern Assiniboia. The story of C. P. R. branch lines is 
one of settlers shouting for years in vain. They are doing it today. 
Numbers of farmers have pulled out and left in despair owing to the 
dilatoriness of this wealthy company in supplying railroad accommoda- 
tion to districts where the company had no fear of opposition. The cry 
for branch lines is as insistent as ever, and no member of parliament 
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can do the west better service than by using his “vote and influence” so 
that settlers may not be left in poverty and isolation any longer than is 
absolutely necessary. 


EARLY C. P. R. EXPERIENCES. 


The first terminus of the C. P. R. on the Pacific coast was Port Moody. 
An inlet from English Bay runs up for several miles, and Port Moody 
was the nearest salt water. The road was extended and the town of Van- 
couver came into being. The bush was all around it and in a year or so the 
town was destroyed by a forest fire, with considerable loss of life. The 
smoke had been so dense for days that nothing was visible, and suddenly 
the fire leaped as it were out of the bush taking the townfolk unawares. 
Thus did the now great and wealthy city of Vancouver receive its infant 
baptism in fire. After the C. P. R. had been completed from the head 
of the Lakes to the Rocky Mountains, it was impossible to run through 
trains from coast to coast, because the heavy North Superior and Rocky 
Mountain sections were not completed. In 1885 there was a daily train 
from Winnipeg tc Moose Jaw, but it did not go farther than Regina 
Saturdays. There was no business on the prairie beyond to the Moun- 
tains to call for a regular train service. In the early summer of 1886 
an express train was put on between Winnipeg and Vaucouver; and 
in the fall the first through train was routed from Montreal to 
Port Moody. The first report of Superintendent Abbott, of the Pacific Di- 
vision, made after the opening stated that the through traffic was excel- 
lent. On the 15th of July the first train from Winnipeg carried seventeen 
through passengers; and picked up and set down 70 local passengers 
between points. On the 16th there were 10 through passengers and 35 
local; on the 18th 21 through and 70 locals, and on the 19th 14 through 
and 24 locals. We are not able to state what the freight was, but the 
reader is invited to reflect on the fact of 198 passengers having to pay 
the expense of running trains from Winnipeg to the Coast over 1500 
miles of railroad, besides paying the cost of maintenance. And this was 
officially described as “excellent.” Mr. Sidney Porter, the first deputy 
minister of railroads and telephones in Saskatchewan, told the story in 
the press of an experience when he was a baggage man on the C. P. R. 
A standard passenger train was crossing the plains going east on Christ- 
mas day. It was a standard train of six carriages. There was one soli- 
tary passenger aboard. The train was in plenty of time, and a halt was 
made for Christmas dinner to which the dining car conductor invited the 
crew. The crew invited the solitary passenger. Imagine the financial 
condition of a railroad that sometimes was called upon to provide a sleep- 
ing coach, a day coach, a colonist car, mail car, baggage car and dining 
car for the accommodation of one passenger. The one great excuse for 
the more or less ruthless way in which the company’s monopoly was 
exercised for many years lies in the fact that if the settlers were hard 
up the C. P. R. was as hard up as they were. The difference was simply 
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the difference between wanting a few dollars to buy a side of bacon and 
a sack of flour, and wanting a few millions, more or less. In the early 
days of the railroad the great plains between Moose Jaw and the Rockies 
were practically empty. If a sporting passenger saw anything to shoot, 
he fired from the train without let or hindrance. When we crossed in 
1887 we rather looked for quick time to be made. Not so. The track 
was not in shape for rapid travelling. The train meandered along. For 
fifty miles perhaps one would not see a human being except the section 
men, whose plight seemed rather pitiable, living an isolated existence, 
with their sole excitement the arrival of the train. 


THE SETTLERS FIGHT: AN INTERVIEW WITH VAN HORNE. 


The settlers fought the C. P. R. for many years—that is the C. P. R. 
monopoly and all it involved. They got support from members and poli- 
ticians, but that support never seemed to have much “punch” to it. 
Members, politicians, newspaper men, and people who could write and 
talk had not much trouble in getting passes, and the C. P. R. vote was not 
a thing to be despised. In the nineties the feeling had grown very strong 
on the question of freight rates and elevator monopoly. The C. P. R. 
had an arrangement with elevator people that they would not ship grain 
where there was an elevator in any other way except through that ele- 
vator. There was a demand for an enquiry. At that time the only 
Liberal member west of the Great Lakes was Robert Watson (now 
Senator). Mr. William MacDonald was the member for East Assini- 
boia. He with Mr. Boyd, M. P. for Marquette in Manitoba, waited on Mr. 
Van Horne, the president of the C. P. R. He told me the story of the 
interview. It was something like this. He said we had an idea that the 
great railroader would be very busy so we said we would not detain him 
any longer than was necessary. ‘Oh, gentlemen,’ he said. “Take your 
time, my time’s yours.” I asked Mr. MacDonald, ‘‘Did he turn his chair 
round, and sit straddle of it with his arms on the back?” ‘‘Come to think 
of it yes,” said the genial Mac., giving the inevitable stroke to his rich 
Druidical beard, “Come to think of it he did.’’ I had been told that this 
way of straddling his chair was a trick of Van Horne’s. ‘Well,’ con- 
tinued Mac, “we hadn’t a chance with him. We were like a couple of 
children. When we made a point, he would touch a button and in would 
come a clerk. “Fetch me file number so and so,” and the clerk would 
bring a file. And then he would start and show us we were all wrong 
and the C. P. R. was all right. The only time I scored was when he quoted 
a grain rate from Calgary to Fort William to show it was considerably 
less than for a similar distance in the States to Duluth. I said “Mr. 
Van Horne that’s a bogus rate, for there isn’t any grain shipped from 
Calgary” (which was true at the time, for Calgary was then a cattle 
country). Van Horne admitted that was so. When we mentioned having 
a commission of enquiry he said he was perfectly willing as it would 
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show that the C. P. R. rates were much less than American rates. He 
contended that they could not charge less for wheat because most of the 
cars came back empty for a fresh load, but there was not only the bring- 
ing them back empty for a fresh load, the cars were damaged as running 
light, as they were badly shaken. 

The Commission sat and the C. P. R. proved its case on the lines indi- 
cated. It did not seem to occur to the Commission that they had nothing 
to do with the American rates; all they had to find out was whether the 
C. P. R. was charging too much, and that when the C. P. R. had shown it 
was not so hard on settlers as Americans were it had proved nothing, 
as the American lines were notorious in the same way as the C. P. R. 
had become notorious. However, the result was a practical whitewash. 
The C. P. R. had the privilege of nominating a member on the Commission 
and their representative was a Mr. Allison, an Ex-M. P. from the Mari- 
time Provinces. 

It has not much relevancy, but we cannot refrain from telling an 
incident that occurred in the election of 1896. Mr. MacDonald was 
opposed by Dr. Douglas, the Patron-Liberal candidate, who voiced the 
settlers’ complaints in no uncertain manner. The Doctor was addressing 
a crowded meeting at Oxbow, at which I was on the platform. He was 
dealing with the C. P. R. and the freight rates Commission without gloves. 
“Why,” he asked in his sonorous voice, “Why did not the C. P. R. nomi- 
nate an honest man”” Instantly an elderly man was on his feet in the 
middle of the audience, and almost shouted, “Do you mean to say I am 
not an honest man?” Dr. Douglas replied, “I don’t know you, sir.” 
“Do you mean to say that I am not an honest man?” repeated the inter- 
rupter. There were cries of “platform, platform.” The man shouldered 
his way to the platform, and was received with applause, and he gave Dr. — 
Douglas a very uncomfortable ten minutes. He was Mr. Allison, and was 
now the local homestead inspector. He was a bachelor, and I was told he 
spent half his salary helping the hard-up settlers, and putting shoes on 
their children’s feet. Dr. Douglas scored a great victory in the election, 
but Oxbow was one of only two places that gave a majority for his op- 
ponent. 


UNFENCED, UNFIREGUARDED. 


Another grievance was that the C. P. R. was unfenced. This from 
first to last caused the killing of hundreds of cattle and horses belonging 
to settlers who could ill afford to lose them. Settlers made claims, but 
not one in twenty was paid. The claim agent’s business was not to pay 
just claims, but to pay as few as he could. One of the worst cases I know 
was that of a neighbor of mine. The Duke of Connaught was returning 
from India by the new Imperial route, after being commander-in-chief 
of the army there. The C. P. R. spread itself by giving him a special train 
and rushing him through. It was boasted that the Royal train made 
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sometimes as much as a mile a minute. My neighbor was a poor man, 
struggling along with a family of young children not one of whom was 
able to give him any help. His working animals consisted solely of a yoke 
of oxen. The Duke’s train whizzing along past my friend’s place which 
was close to the unfenced railroad, killed one of his oxen. He tried in 
vain to get compensation from the C. P. R. He then wrote to the Duke 
in England, and he received no answer. It was things like this that 
created a feeling of exasperation amounting almost to actual hatred of 
the great monopoly. 

Another thing! Not only was the railroad unfenced; it was unguarded 
from fire. Hundreds of thousands of acres were burnt over with great 
loss to the settlers, year after year through fires set by sparks from 
C. P. R. engines. And the government did nothing. Gradually as the 
years went on these abuses were remedied. 


REJECTED CLAIMS. 


With regards to claims I can speak with authority. Mr. William Trant, 
the ex-stipendiary magistrate for Regina, once said in a newspaper article 
that I was the only man in the West who ever got ahead of the C. P. R. 
Well, I did and I didn’t. The facts are these. I was running a country 
newspaper on the American boundary. At that time that big-hearted man 
and true friend of the West, William Whyte, had been retired from the 
active management of the prairie divisions, and given another position. 
I neglected when my C. P. R. advertisement ran out to make a formal 
application for renewal and continued the advertisement as a matter of 
course, as it was not stopped. When the bill went in the C. P. R. refused 
to pay it, on what was really the technical ground mentioned. A friend 
sent me some prize vegetables from Gainsboro. A man was on substitute 
at the station, and his habits needed correction. He gave me no notice 
and the vegetables rotted at the station. I claimed two dollars. A long 
and heated correspondence—heated at least on my part—followed between 
me and the claim agent; but the C. P. R. wore me out. Then a relative of 
mine by marriage met with an accident on the C. P. R. and lost a limb. 
I made no claim; but asked for a pass when she was able to travel in 
order that she might have a change. This did not even meet with 
areply. These three cases all occurred in something over a year. When 
the C. P. R. subscription ran out I stopped the paper. By this time 
William Whyte was back to his old position. I had a letter from Winnipeg 
office stating the paper was not being received and asking for it to be sent. 
I wrote back saying that the terms were a dollar a year in advance. The 
paper would be sent when I received the dollar and not before, as unfortu- 
nately the credit of the C. P. R. was not good in the Gazette office. I got 
a very polite personal letter from Mr. Whyte, asking me why the credit of 
the C. P. R. was not good. I wrote back intimating that I was not making 
any claim but simply appeasing his laudable curiosity. Then I recounted 
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my experiences and rang in the changes after each item with such re- 
marks as “Great business! Mighty C. P. R. two dollars in and little coun- 
try editor two dollars out.’”’ But I wound up with one serious sentence. 
I said: “If these three instances can occur in one little newspaper office 
in less than eighteen months, there must be thousands of other cases. 
Now perhaps you know why the very name of the C. P. R. is hated from 
Winnipeg to the Rockies.” I received a very courteous reply from Mr. 
Whyte asking me to send in my claims and they would be paid. I wrote 
back and said if he would give me a pass to Calgary and back we would 
cry quits; so I didn’t get ahead of the C. P. R. very much after all. 


THE TRACKMEN’S STRIKE: THE GREAT CARNDUFF “RIOT.” 


During Mr. Whyte’s retirement from the actual western management 
the trackmen’s strike occurred in the summer of 1892 or 1893. It lasted 
for many weeks, and grass and weeds grew on the tracks. The public 
sympathy was entirely with the strikers. They had been getting a dollar 
and a quarter a day and had the temerity to ask fur a dollar and a half. 
The justice of their claim was emphasized not only by the wage market, 
but by the fact that perhaps half of them worked for a dollar and a quarter 
through the busy season, and were laid off in the winter. A boarding car 
filled with “scabs’? who had been hired at a dollar seventy-five cents a 
day, came to Carnduff. They walked through past the station up to the 
section house only to find that the section foreman had the push cars under 
lock and key, and refused to liberate them. The men were really not 
anxious to work, and returned. By this time a number of the townspeople 
had gathered at the station, and as the scabs passed through they received 
some good humoured chaff which they didn’t resent. That was literally 
all. Two or three days afterwards Colonel Ray Williams, an Inspector of 
the Mounted Police, with about ten Mounted Policemen, armed to the 
teeth, with carbines, revolvers and bandoliers full of cartridges, got off the 
train and looked sternly about, prepared to do or die. Colonel Williams 
(he had the rank in the Canadian Militia in the Hast) told me that when 
he found the facts he never felt such a sanguinary fool in his life. He 
had been called into conference by the Commissioner who told him that 
he didn’t want any bloodshed, but he was to enforce law and order at all 
costs and prevent any further rioting with a stern hand. The facts ap- 
peared to be that the boarding car had gone east, and at Melita I think all 
the scabs had jumped the job. The foreman, to put himself right with 
Winnipeg had sent in a cock and bull story about a riot at. Carnduff. 
The C. P. R. wired Commissioner Perry and Commissioner Perry sent 
down his little army. The extraordinary thing is that neither the C. P. R. 
or the Commissioner took the trouble to telegraph to some responsible 
person in Carnduff. Both swallowed the cock and bull story nolus bolus. 
The police had to wait till next day’s train. They kept close in the hotel, 
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fearing I suppose that they would get the same dose of chaff from the 
Carnduff humorists as had been meted out to the scabs. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN AND GRAND TRUNK RAILWAYS. 


Our readers will not thank us if we take up too much space with rail- 
road matters. Our references to the above will be brief. For many years 
the possibility of the Grank Trunk coming in was talked about, but it was 
like a will 0’ the wisp. The nearest point of the system was in Chicago. 
The first relief came from Mackenzie and Mann, two great railroaders, 
who had risen from small beginnings. They extended their Manitoba 
system into North Eastern Assiniboia and eventually to Vancouver, giving 
us a second transcontinental road. Mackenzie and Mann received a large 
amount of Government aid, and have been decried as leeches and vultures. 
They were nothing of the kind. They were business men with a gigantic 
enterprise on hand, never with more than enough capital, and they took 
all the help they could get. If any one is to blame it is the giver and 
not the recipient. Then came the government scheme of the Grand Trunk, 
till we had three transcontinental systems, when apparently two with 
efficient branch lines would have served the purpose. Both these systems 
got into difficulties, and were finally absorbed by the government which 
thereby incurred an almost crushing liability. The two systems now 
amalgamated as the Canadian National Railways, are simply repeating 
_ the experience of the C. P. R. That line was not completed until almost 
unsurmountable financial difficulties were overcome, and for years it was 
practically kept alive with borrowed money. Today it is the biggest or- 
ganization of its kind in the world. If Canada keeps politics out of its 
railroads, and the efficient management of today is continued, in twenty 
years’ time Canada will be boasting, and boasting truthfully, that she has 
not only the largest, but the most remunerative system of government 
railroads in the world. 


A FINAL WORD FOR THE C. P. R. 


But fairness compels us to say something, and something handsome, 
about the C. P. R. It had its own troubles, and to keep its head above 
water during those long, lean, hard years, it was almost compelled to take 
every dollar out of the Northwest Territories that they could stand. From 
the railroad point of view it was always splendidly managed. Energy, 
enterprise and efficiency were always its watchwords; and in less able 
hands than those of Van Horne, the company would have drifted into 
bankruptcy. The West has forgotten and forgiven the days of monopoly; 
and we look back with admiration on the great corporation which pulled 
itself through somehow in the face of tremendous difficulties, and, some- 
how, pulled the country through with it. The time was, in the early days, 
when the C. P. R. was as hard up as any homesteader who had nothing 
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but a pile of frozen grain, or no grain at all, to pay his debts with. Today 
it is the greatest corporation of its kind in the civilized world. 

We know that it can be said that the country pulled the C. P. R. 
through, but from the angle we are now taking we prefer to let the state- 
ment stand. The jugular vein of the country was the C. P. R. If that 
vein had been cut the country would have bled to death. No doubt the 
C. P. R., on the other hand, bled the country to feed itself. It has been 
recently stated that in 1886 the company couldn’t pay its wages. Under 
less capable, determined, resourceful and scientific management, in a 
country slowly progressing in spite of hard seasons and hard prices, there 
would have been a wholesale exodus. As it was the exodus was consider- 
able. And so we say in looking back that if the C. P. R. chastised us with 
whips, it might have chastised us with scorpions. We were all working 
for the C. P. R. but although we did not realise it, in doing so we were 
working for ourselves by keeping the railroad open; and in view of the 
magnificent results which have their root in those strenuous days, we 
may say, “well done C. P. R., and well done, everybody,” if Strathcona 
et al made a few millions after risking all they had, it is a small price 
compared with the assessable value of the prairie provinces as they 
stand today. 


HUDSON BAY RAILROAD. 


On the 7th of May, 1880, “An Act to incorporate The Winnipeg and 
Hudson’s Bay Railway and Steamship Company was duly assented to. 
The Act gave power for the construction and operation of a railway from 
the city of Winnipeg in the Province of Manitoba, to Port Nelson, or 
some other point on the Nelson River or Hudson Bay, at or near the 
Nelson River, in the district of Kewatin, either in a continuous line, or 
with power to the Company incorporated to utilise the navigable waters 
of Lake Winnipeg and Nelson River along the said route for the said 
purpose, etc., etc.”” The persons incorporated were Andrew Wilson Bell, 
William Bannerman, Charles Smith, William T. McLeod, Peter Johnston 
Brown, John C. Schultz, Hugh Ryan, John G. Haggart, Joseph Risbelle, 
Hugh Sutherland, Alexander Barnett and Edward Elliott. This Com- 
pany built forty miles of railroad out of Winnipeg and then collapsed— 
for the Dominion Government refused to guarantee the bonds and the 
Manitoba Government proved to be luke-warm. It may we think be 
safely assumed that the same influences which have kept the Bay closed 
for the ensuing forty-four years were quietly, but ruthlessly, exercised to 
kill the undertaking. Mr. Hugh Sutherland appears to have been the 
moving spirit in the Company. It is a significant fact that the promoters 
of the first Hudson Bay Railroad Bill could not prevail on either of the 
Manitoba members to introduce it. Donald A. Smith (Lord Strathcona) 
was the member for Selkirk, Joseph Royal (afterwards Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor N. W. T.), was a member for Provencher; and the Hon. John 
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Christian Schultz (afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba) repre- 
sented Lisgar. The bill was introduced by Mr. Bannerman, an Ontario 
member who does not appear from the first to last to have said a word 
in its support. If he did we have been unable to find any record of 
it in Hansard. 

Since then Manitoba, the Northwest Territories and later the Prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, have made appeal upon appeal. In 
1896 when Sir Charles Tupper’s Conservative Government went to the 
country, he offered the Hudson Bay Railroad to the West, as a bid for its 
support, but he was defeated at the polls. When the war broke out the 
steel was laid within ninety miles of the Bay. The story of the repeated 
expeditions to the Bay to demonstrate, or otherwise, the feasibility of 
the route and of the efforts made by the West to gain a new and shorter 
way to Europe for its wheat and other produce, would fill volumes. The 
struggle is still on; the same sinister influences are at work to prevent 
its completion, but the prospects are good for the early extension of the 
steel to the Bay. Then a new struggle will probably have to be gone 
through to create a proper port, with docks and elevators; and we fear 
it will be a good many years before the West finally and successfully over- 
comes the quiet and ruthless opposition of certain powerful interests in 
the East. We do not advocate it for a moment, but if it could be made 
worth while for the Canadian Pacific Railway to handle the project and 
include it within its system we do not doubt that all difficulties would dis- 
appear as if by magic. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
ABOUT THE WHEAT. 


The triumphs and the tragedies of the wheat could, in competent 
hands, be made to read like a romance. The few pages we are able to 
devote to the subject will only provide an outline. The story naturally 
begins in Manitoba, where wheat had been grown for sixty or seventy 
years before the C. P. R. threw open the Territories for miscellaneous 
settlement, but even there the export of wheat was in its infancy. The 
Hon. John Norquay, Premier of Manitoba, and a man of the mixed race, 
speaking of the Old Selkirk settlers, said many had no ploughs, and the 
implements they used were chiefly the hoe, rake, spade, sickle, flail and 
fan. Many, however, fanned their grain in the wind. They looked for 
the harvest to be over by the last week in August after which there was 
a risk of frost. The early Red River wheat was generally a large plump 
berry, and an old settler stated that the largest berried wheat of any 
kind he ever saw was grown by an Indian at Fort Alexander. As there 
was only the local milling demand, in a bumper year there would be an 
undisposable surplus. Wheat was sometimes kept for four years, and 
it is on record that one old settler winnowed wheat for a grist which he 
had kept for eleven years. 

Wheat as we now know it had no real history till 1883, when it be- 
came possible to ship western wheat direct to Montreal. The road was 
open to Port Arthur at the head of Lake Superior, and from that point 
the wheat could go east by water. The Lake Superior section giving an 
all rail route to Montreal was not completed till 1886. 

The Manitoba Government of that day deserves some credit in the 
matter of pure seed. Up to 1882, at the Manitoba agricultural shows, 
including the Provincial Exhibition, prizes had been given for the old 
wheats. In 1883 a rule was made that no prizes would be given at the 
Provincial shows for anything but red fife, and local shows were advised 
to adopt the same rule. The Government also brought in pure red fife 
from the States for seed, and the C. P. R. backed them up by transporting 
this pure seed westward and into the Territories free of charge. The 
result was that from the first, but little soft wheat to speak of was grown 
in the Terriories, but for some years soft wheat continued to be grown in 
parts of Manitoba. White fife seems to have been regarded at first as a 
soft wheat, but presently “white hard” wheat came to be recognised. The 
red fife wheat was regarded for years with a good deal of disfavor be- 
cause it took 10 to 15 days longer to ripen than soft wheats, thus increas- 
ing the danger from frost. The advocates of red fife, however, would not 
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be denied, claiming that to grow soft wheats which could be grown any- 
where, when it was possible to grow the finest hard wheat in the world 
would be foolish. The origin of red fife has been explained in different 
ways. 

The “Canadian Agriculturist” some time in the sixties of the last 
century had the following account. ‘About the year 1842 David Fife of 
the township of Otonabee, Canada West, now Ontario, purchased from a 
friend in Glasgow, Scotland, a quantity of wheat which had been ob- 
tained from a cargo direct from Dantzic. As it came to hand just before 
spring seed time, and not knowing whether it was a fall or spring variety, 
Mr. Fife concluded to sow a part of it that spring and wait for the result. 
It proved to be fall wheat as it never ripened except three ears which 
grew apparently from a single grain. These were preserved, and al- 
though sowed next year under very unfavorable circumstances, being 
quite late and in a shady place, it proved at harvest to be entirely free 
from rust when all wheat in the neighborhood was badly rusted. The 
produce of this was carefully preserved, and from it sprung the variety 
of wheat known over Canada and the Northern States, by the different 
names of Fife, Scotch and Glasgow.” 

The Dominion Inspection Act of 1874 provided that hard wheat should 
not be graded higher than No. 2 spring, so that David Fife’s wheat does 
not seem to have met with much enthusiasm. However it made headway 
in Minnesota and Dakota. When the Canadian West started in to grow 
hard wheat the Northwestern States had a system of inspection and stor- 
age elevators at Duluth. Until the C. P. R. opened, any Manitoba wheat 
that was shipped to Montreal had to go by way of the States. The 
“bonanza” farm was a recognised institution over the line from 1878 to 
1882, so that when Major Bell established the great Bell Farm at Indian 
Head he was simply following the example set him in the United States. 

The initial years of wheat growing in our western country seem to 
have presented the greatest possible combination of difficulties. The 
seasons were in the main unfavorable. The long haul to the sea-board 
by what was then an impoverished and struggling railway company made 
a relatively high freight rate unavoidable; and, perhaps worst of all, 
wheat in the English market touched the lowest point it had ever reached 
in the nineteenth century. Good wheat at one time went as low as twenty- 
four shillings a quarter, or three shillings a bushel, on the Liverpool 
market. All other farm produce was low in proportion and in view of 
these facts credit must surely be handed to the scattered settlers who 
managed to hang on to their holdings, fighting fire and frost and drought, 
and manfully waiting for the better days to come. 

When the C. P. R. survey from Manitoba to the Mountains was defi- 
nitely fixed the influx of land hunters began. The Manitoba land and 
real estate boom of 1881 and 1882 had its effect on the Territories; and 
people came in with high hopes to get early choice. Many trekked up 
from Winnipeg, with oxen, and the stories of being mired and stuck in 
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sloughs and the consequent struggles to get on a hard trail again, are 
numerous, and, at this date, amusing. 

To understand the net in which the western farmer was enmeshed 
something must be said about grades and inspection. For years there 
was no inspection at all until the wheat reached Fort William in the 
Province of Ontario. Then the Winnipeg Board of Trade was allowed to 
take a hand in fixing the grades, and there were special grades for the 
western crop. Great complaint was made that the grading was too 
severe, and placed the northwest grain at a disadvantage, when compared 
with the more lenient grading in the Dakotas and Minnesota. This was 
a very vexed question, whether the higher or lower grading was to the 
real advantage of the grower. In dry seasons, when the wheat is har- 
vested early, and there is no damage from frost or rust, the grading does 
not present much difficulty, but in seasons where there is every kind of 
wheat from No. 1 to chicken feed, there is a great field for trickery, and 
it is easy to get the farmer’s grain at a grade below its actual milling 
value. Not one wheat buyer in a hundred is an expert in wheat. He 
can judge up to a certain point; there his knowledge ends, and he becomes 
a guesser. His guess naturally, even when he desires to be fair, is 
always against the farmer. Self preservation makes it so. Our state- 
ment about wheat experts will be challenged by some; but we are on sure 
ground when we make the assertion. When we cite a case in which 
expert millers differed not only as to quality, but actually whether a 
certain wheat was hard or soft we shall have gone far to prove our case. 
After the Brandon and Indian Head Experimental farms got to work 
in the late eighties efforts were directed to discover a hard wheat that 
would be equal in quality with red fife, but ripen earlier to escape frost. 
A number of wheats were tried from the extreme north of Russia. The 
favorite was a bearded wheat called Ladoga and it was extensively tried 
and the opinions expressed were most contradictory. The Toronto, Mon- 
treal and Winnipeg Boards of Trade were called upon for judgment on 
a number of Ladoga samples, as also were W. W. Ogilvie and F. E. Gibb, 
milling experts. The result was published in the Nor-West Farmer for 
May, 1889, and the divergence of opinion is simply incredible among so 
many so-called experts. The Farmer said: “The Toronto men condemned 
all 14 samples (of Ladoga) as soft wheat. Montreal made all but one 
hard wheat. Mr. Ogilvie made three extra hard, four No. 2 hard and 
one No. 2 hard. Mr. Gibb made No. 2 hard and Northern of seven samples 
handled by him, agreeing closely with the Manitoba Board. All of them 
unequivocally condemned the Kubanka and Saxonka varieties, the worst 
condemnation coming from the home board. A sample from the Souris 
was either badly degenerated or a mistake made in the handling, but 
the other thirteen samples were evidently good average lots from repre- 
sentative districts as far apart as Edmonton and Nova Scotia.” As one 
of the more striking differences of opinion the sample grown at Mowbray, 
Manitoba, may be cited. This the Montreal Board pronounced to be 
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hard; the Toronto Board soft, the Winnipeg Board as a hard wheat worth 
five cents a bushel less than No. 1 hard; and W. W. Ogilvie as No. 1 extra 
hard. After two years experiments Professor Saunders, the Dominion 
expert, gave an unequivocal verdict in favor of Ladoga, as ripening 10 
days earlier, and being in other respects equal to red fife; yet who hears 
of Ladoga today. 

Our attention was first drawn to this matter of experts in 1893. A 
middle-aged farmer on the streets of Whitewood pulled a handful of 
wheat out of his pocket, which he rubbed out of the stook, and asked me 
if that wasn’t No. 1 hard. I said: “Well, George, you’ve been growing 
wheat all your life, and you ought to know better than I do; but there’s 
the miller, let’s call him over.’”’ The miller came, took the sample and 
said: “How much have you got of this, George?’ ‘About a thousand 
bushel,” was the reply. ‘Well, keep that for me, will you? That’s No. 1 
extra.” The point is that George, a shrewd judge, much above the aver- 
age, had no idea that the wheat was No. 1 extra. The miller was the late 
Mr. James Sanders, who milled the first bushel of wheat in Regina, and 
whose forbears were millers before him, and we learned more about 
wheat and milling from him than all other sources put together. A great _ 
deal more might be written on grading and inspection but if we have said 
enough to show how easy it is for a much larger amount of high grade 
wheat to come out of an elevator than ever went in, our object is served. 
In the early days of wheat inspection a miller came up from the east, and 
bought several carloads of wheat at Brandon. The story goes that at 
Winnipeg the inspector refused to give him a grade for it. However he 
took it home, milled it, and declared it was as good milling wheat as any he 
had ever handled. 

In 1874 the Dominion Inspection Act provided that hard wheats could 
not be graded higher than No. 2 spring. In 1883 Mr. C. W. Brydges, 
president of the Manitoba Board of Agriculture, succeeded in getting 
this invidious distinction removed. In 1888 Canadian No. 1 hard ealled 
for a weight of 60 pounds to the bushel, and 85 per cent hard wheat. At 
that time the Minnesota standard for No. 1 hard only called for wheat 
that was ‘mostly hard” and 58 pounds to the bushel. It was claimed that 
this anomaly should be rectified in some way, and especially as the final 
market in both cases was in Great Britain. 


FROSTED WHEAT. 


Wheat had three great enemies: frost, drought and hail. Frozen wheat 
presented a great problem in 1885. It must be remembered that until 
the railroad came into Manitoba the local supply had to be absorbed by 
local millers. There was no export trade. Frosted wheat on the open 
market was an unknown quantity. There was a good crop well saved 
in 1884, but in 1885 a large percentage of the wheat was damaged by 
an early frost. There was no western inspection at all at that time. The 
bulk of the crop was excellent milling wheat, but as Dr. Angus McKay 
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says in his reminiscences on another page, “the wheat was beautiful 
wheat, but the millers had no experience with it, and didn’t know how 
to use it, so they wouldn’t touch it.” It took years before frosted wheat 
fetched anything like its milling value. Frosted wheat has a great range. 
It may simply have the bran slighti.7 scalded, as it were, when its milling 
value is not really impaired at all, or it may be so shrivelled as to make 
only the poorest kind of chicken feed. We remember in 1901 the “year of 
the big crop” seeing every conceivable grade of wheat in one field, on A. B. 
Potter’s farm at Montgomery. The field was very rolling. In the hol- 
lows the crop was very heavy; it had lodged, and was very badly frozen. 
On the summit of the knolls it was not heavy in the straw, had ripened 
early and was perfect grain. There was every grade from No. 1 hard 
down to no grade at all. There was a great controversy about the use 
of frosted grain for seed. It is accepted as an axiom that the better the 
seed, the better the crop, but some of the evidence in favor of the damaged 
grain was astounding. Mr. Elder of Virden, one of the best and most 
respected farmers in Manitoba, stated over his signature that he sowed 
No. 1 hard and No. 2 frosted side by side, and he defied any living man 
to tell where the one ended and the other began. Another case is that of 
a farmer who broke one of his legs and his neighbors put in his sixty 
acres of crop. Each brought a bag of wheat. Some of the seed was No. 
1 hard, some a little frosted, some worse, and some very badly indeed. 
They started with the good grain, and used according to quality till they 
came to the worst. The farmer stated that it was impossible to tell 
any difference in the crop except that perhaps the worst frosted grain 
had the heavier straw. Evidence on this line could be multiplied; as also 
evidence to the contrary. The reasonable conclusion appears to be that 
frosted seed is all right as long as the vital germ in it has not been dam- 
aged; that is to say that damage to the husk does not necessarily impair 
the vitality of the kernel itself. 


THE SMUDGE. 
The “smudge” is still an incident with us. Time was when it was 
an institution. When the prairie was dotted with sloughs, and there was 
an abundance of moisture the mosquitoes were numerous and of unex- 
ampled ferocity. And the best protection against them was the “smudge” 
or a fire so built and fed that it produced a maximum of more or less 
acrid smoke. After being tormented with flies all day it was a positive 
luxury to sit in the smoke of a smudge made of manure or some other 
slowly-incandescent material, and defy the mosquito. One also gave the 
cattle and horses the benefit of the smudge, and many an animal met its 
fate in prairie fires because it came to identify smoke with comfort 
instead of with terror and disaster. Wild animals when they smell smoke 
of a forest or prairie fire identify it with danger, and flee from it. The 
domestic animal, used to the smudge, had no fear, and would perhaps 
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be caught in the flames. To old timers the smudge is associated with 
frozen grain, or rather with attempts to prevent standing grain from 
becoming frozen. From 1885 on, the fear of frost was constant. We do 
not hear much of it now for the modern varieties of wheat ripen earlier, 
and the farmer gets his wheat in as soon as the season will let him; but 
when the original red fife was the mainstay a great deal of wheat was 
apt to get badly damaged by a fall frost before it had thoroughly matured. 
-When the farmer was in fear of frost he would place stable manure 
along-side the edge of the crop, and then watch the thermometer closely. 
When the temperature fell to a certain point he would fire his smudges, 
or some of them. The efficacy or otherwise of the smudge, was often 
in those days a matter for serious, and sometimes quite heated discussion. 
There is no doubt that in some cases this smudge screen was effective, 
because wheat so protectd was sometimes free from frost while that on 
an adjacent farm would be affected. The wheat fields now are so exten- 
sive, that it would be impossible to protect them in this old-style way. 


ABOUT IMPLEMENTS. 


It was in the year that Mr. Laird became the first Governor of the 
Territories that the twine self-binder was first successfully operated. If 
one were inclined to be visionary—in the true sense of the word—remark- 
able significance might be attributed to this fact. At that time it had 
become certain that it was only a question of a few years when the Terri- 
ories would be opened to the world by the railroad. The population of 
the wheat-eating nations was increasing by leaps and bounds, and if 
agricultural invention had not kept pace with it the food question would 
soon have presented a difficult problem. A vast expanse of wheat bearing 
land was in a few short years to be thrown open to the plough. With all 
the improved machinery at our disposal we are annually confronted with 
a labor problem of more or less seriousness. If instead of our unskilled 
imported labor being called upon to merely stook the grain, they had to 
bind it by hand, it is difficult to conceive of our crop being successfully 
garnered year by year. Nothing but the self-binder could solve the prob- 
lem. Nature, providence or invention has a remarkable knack of provid- 
ing the means by which advance is possible; and in this case the means 
of harvesting the crop has marched side by side with its expansion. Be- 
fore the railroad came in there were, we think, only two steam threshers 
in the Northwest Territories, and they were brought in by steamboat on 
the Saskatchewan by the Hudson’s Bay Company. At the ordinary posts 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company where barley and oats were grown, the 
small crop had to be threshed by the primitive flail; but the requirements 
of the expanding population of the mixed race and of the Indians called 
for some more modern means of threshing; and at length amid much 
rejoicing there were placed steam threshers at Prince Albert and Battle- 
ford. When the settlement of the Territories began in earnest the reaper 
was principally in vogue, but the binder was making great strides; and 
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in one of the Bell Farm photographs, binders and reapers may be seen 
in the same field. In 1887 there were about 100,000 self-binders sold 
in the United States and Canada. In 1885 the Massey Company sent 
the first train load of agricultural machinery into the West. It came 
through the States by way of St. Paul and Emerson. The train was 
decorated with the following words in big print: “I am full of Massey 
Company machines from Toronto. Harvest machines for Manitoba. 
Hurry me along to Portage, Morden, Virden, Whitewood and other agen- 
cies.” It is rather a feather in Whitewood’s cap that it was the only 
point in the Territories named in this great travelling advertisement. At 
the time the Harris Company of Brantford and the Massey Company 
of Toronto were rivals, as amalgamation had not then taken place. 

In 1885 the press drill was unknown, but there were broad-cast seed- 
ers; and soon the “Gatling gun” seeder made its appearance. It is an 
interesting fact that the Gatling gun was first tried out in actual war- 
fare in the North West Rebellion of 1885, when its inventor, Captain 
Howard, an American, personally operated it. When this new Gatling 
gun seeder came in, which we are told by one who used it on the Portage 
plains, sowed a breadth of some forty feet, the name of “Gatling gun 
seeder” was therefore not without some local significance. It did not 
last long, however. The Wismer broad-cast seeder with the cultivator 
attached did excellent work; and then came the press drill which was 
put on the Winnipeg market in 1888, just in time, for as the land got 
older and more friable the seed needed to go a little deeper; and it is the 
press drill that is with us today. 

There was a spirit of invention in those young days of the West. In 
the early eighties a Mr. E. Ingleton devoted his attention to the invention 
of a steam plough; and in 1885 the Vulcan Iron Works of Winnipeg 
had manufactured it and this was the first agricultural machine ever 
constructed west of Ontario. It was tested on one of the H. M. Power 
farms at Elkhorn in 1885 and it was claimed that it could plough at a 
cost of one dollar an acre, and on stubble land could easily plough two 
acres in an hour. It never came into general use. In 1889 a Mr. C. P. 
Brown of Winnipeg invented another steam plough, but it met the fate 
of its predecessor. In speaking of the breaking and ploughing of the 
eighties, one has to make a distinction between the large farms and the 
homestead of the ordinary settler. Where capital was available the 
latest inventions were used, but even here, at first, a great deal of work 
was done by single ploughs, and the ox was largely in evidence. The 
single walking plough and a couple of gates of harrows were in evidence 
for a long time, before the gang plough became general. Even as late as 
1900 there was a great deal of primitive ploughing. We remember noting 
in the boundary country a boy riding in a little iron cart behind six or 
seven harrows and driving six horses. Shortly afterwards we were in 
a mixed farming district, and saw a grown man, driving two big horses 
attached to two gates of harrows across a small field in the bluffs. 

Some of the breaking was very poor in the eighties and the C. P. R. 
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was partly responsible for this. Land could be purchased for two and 
a half dollars an acre, and in order to encourage crop raising the Com- 
pany allowed a dollar an acre off the price for every acre put in crop. 
This led to a good deal of careless breaking and what was known as “Cut 
and cover.” A C. P. R. land guide, who was with me in 1885, was in- 
specting some of this land. We were on one of the Power farms. There 
was apparently a solid half-section of wheat, but the guide said he would 
drive around it, and he did so with the foreman, leaving me, and the 
hired man, a young man from the Hebrides, in the shack. This Hebridean 
was a burly fellow, and rather astonished me by telling me in melancholy 
tones that he didn’t like the country. Asked why, he astonished me still 
more by saying: “I have no one to love me.” “Poor fellow.” He was 
alone. All his relatives, and probably some Highland Mary, were in the 
“lone sheilings on the misty island” from which he came, and doubtless 
he felt lost and lonely on that wide prairie ocean so far from home. The 
guide told me that what looked like a complete half section of wheat had 
in reality a fairly large proportion that had not been broken at all. Prob- 
ably he saved the C. P. R. a hundred dollars by driving round that field 
instead of being satisfied with appearances. 

The threshing among the homesteaders was a neighborly, friendly 
and interesting proceeding. Before the traction engine came into general 
use there were only two men with an outfit, the engineer and separator 
man. All the rest of the help was provided by the farmer, and it was done 
by “trading work.” The neighbors gathered, and by this system of mutual 
help the threshing was done very cheaply, four cents for wheat and three 
cents for oats, and where the amount to be threshed for newcomers was 
very small a setting would be made for eight dollars. The threshing 
machine proprietors found a team to draw the separator, but the farmer 
had to haul the engine to the next farm and this was generally done with 
an ox team. “Glad to see you come and glad to see you go,” was the 
standing threshing motto. As a rule the housewife prided herself on 
feeding the threshers as generously as her means permitted; and it would 
be hard to find a merrier or more friendly lot of people than a bunch 
of homesteaders at threshing time. Threshing from the stook took some 
time before it got into general vogue, and the rule was to stack the grain. 
The threshing outfits at first were on the scarce side, and we have known 
threshing to be continued up to the New Year. An incident in our own 
experience will tell its own tale. It was November and thirty below 
zero. The threshing machine was an old tea-kettle outfit that had been 
condemned in Manitoba, and purchased for a song. During this cold 
spell it was at a neighbor’s of mine for seven days including a Sunday. 
To keep steam at thirty below needs a little knowledge, but with this 
worn out outfit it needed genius. There was a continual series of break- 
downs, with the result that it took six days to thresh six hundred and 
sixty-six bushels of grain. Our appetites were good and in that seven 
days we ate all the good parts of a two year old steer, and the good wife 
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had to send into the nearest butcher for meat for the last day. I can 
hear the crunching of the wheels on the snow now, as we moved that 
venerable outfit in the bitter frost, and tramped along beside it to the 
next setting. 

A WHEAT BLOCKADE. 


For the farmer to see his wheat lying in piles on the street for weeks 
together was not an exhilirating spectacle. We will speak of what we 
have seen in Southeastern Assiniboia only about twenty years ago. At 
that time wheat was still brought to the market town in bags. The 
Souris Extension line of the C. P. R. runs from Brandon to Estevan 
through wnat for the most part is a wheat growing country. At the 
time we refer to the C. P. R. excused itself for the blockade on the ground 
that it could not be expected to provide rolling stock to handle a big crop 
expeditiously because a good portion of the cars might be idle for the 
rest of the year; in other words it claimed that it should be permitted to 
evade its legal obligation as a common carrier. The result was that from 
Melita to Alameda, every elevator, warehouse and outhouse was crammed 
with wheat, and piles of grain were in the open exposed to the weather. 
It was stated that when one got east as far as Hartney, where there was 
competition through the American North Pacific system, there were al- 
ways plenty of cars waiting in readiness, lest the C. P. R. should lose any 
business. 

At the town of Elva there was an energetic farmer whose name we 
think was Robinson. He filled the station with bags of wheat, fulfilled 
all the forms of law, and demanded that it should be carried to its destina- 
tion by the C. P. R. in its capacity as a common carrier. The C. P. R. 
carried the grain. Meanwhile the streets had piles of exposed wheat. 
A train load of empties came into Elva on the way to the Souris coal- 
fields. There was engine trouble and the engine driver left the cars on 
the Elva siding while he took his engine back to Napinka, the nearest 
division town. When he returned he found several of the cars loaded 
with wheat. Inspired by the energetic and resourceful Robinson the 
farmers had captured the cars. After some delay those cars went east 
to Winnipeg in due course. 

Another “outrage” to which the C. P. R. quietly submitted was in 
respect of coal. The farmers in the open country were in danger of 
freezing for lack of coal. They blocked a train on the Arcola line; each 
farmer took what he wanted, keeping account of same. This of course 
was from a strictly legal point of view sheer robbery, and those farmers 
were liable to be arrested and indicted at Assizes; but no proceedings 
were taken. 

The foregoing instances will enable the reader to form his own im- 
pression of what the C. P. R. monopoly sometimes meant in practice. 
The Federal Government never, as far as the writer’s memory served, 
took any steps to compel the Company to fulfil its obligations to the 
public; and the exasperation of the farming community was rendered 
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all the more acute by the reflection that this company had received thirty 
million dollars of the people’s money and twenty-five million acres of 
the people’s land. 


ELEVATOR MONOPOLY. 


Leaving the day of small things behind us—we come to the time when 
Saskatchewan with the prairie country generally, was making itself felt, 
by its volume of production, in the wheat market of the world. The ele- 
vators were in the hands of private companies, and the C. P. R. refused 
to accept any grain except through these elevators, again as it appears 
to us in defiance of its legal duty as a common carrier. And so there was 
an elevator monopoly. It was proved when the elevator commission sat 
that most of these elevators systematically defrauded the farmers. Short 
weight was an habitual practice. A man who ran a company elevator and 
who was not notorious for commercial prudery told me that when he 
first took hold he had definite instructions not to take too much from any 
one farmer but to take a little from all. The evidence taken before that 
commission is still in existence. The farmers tried to “buck” the mo- 
nopoly in places, by forming local companies and running their own 
elevators, but even where this was done the relief was very partial as one 
elevator could only handle perhaps a third or fourth of the grain that 
offered at that particular point. After the Elevator Commission had held 
a sitting at Regina the Regina Standard in a leading article, made the 
following observation :— 

“The evidence reveals a shameful condition of affairs. It was shown 
that in several instances buyers had admitted theft by restoring the 
stolen weight. Then again the most inexplicable instances of dockage 
were shown. That an elevator monopoly making all this possible should 
be allowed to exist is nothing short of disgraceful. The one remedy for 
it all is the abolition of that monopoly.” 

The report of the Commission was followed by legislation under which 
the farmer was given the privilege of shipping from loading platforms; 
and in the obtaining of cars the individual farmer was given the same 
standing as an elevator. 


THE NEW MOVEMENT. 


In another chapter we have told about the Patron movement, which 
collapsed on the rocks of politics. The farmers were now about to make 
a non-political effort destined to be attended with a remarkable measure 
of success. The fires of rebellion which broke out in the election of 1896, 
and then died down, still smouldered. Indian Head at that time was the 
biggest initial shipping point for wheat in the world. Wheat came into 
its elevators from long distances. At Abernethy, a northern settlement 
some twenty miles from the railroad, was a farmer named Motherwell. 


Showing avenues of maples and gorgeous flower 
beds (candytuft and petunias) after ten years 


The Garden in 1898 


Avenue of western maples, known as Lovers’ Lane, 
in 1900, eleven years after planting 
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At that time he was a good deal of a born rebel. He had made one or two 
unsuccessful attempts to get into the Local House. It is now about a 
quarter of a century ago since he conceived the idea that some organisa- 
tion could be effected in which farmers, Liberal and Tory, could be in- 
duced to work together for the common good of the western farmer; and 
so he called a small meeting. From that meeting has sprung all the great 
co-operative farmer’s associations which exist in the prairie provinces 
today; and that same Mr. Motherwell is now Minister of Agriculture 
for the Dominion of Canada. The Grain Growers today are the most 
powerful! ferce in the Province; their organisations are a part and parcel 
of our daily life; from their ranks have sprung some of our ablest legis- 
lators and one of them, Mr. Dunning, is the Premier of the Province. 

On consideration we have come to the conclusion that the story, great 
as it is, is so much a matter of common knowledge that we will not pur- 
sue it further in these pages. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
CO-OPERATION. 


Our co-operation, as it is today, really commenced when the early set- 
tlers joined together to build their log, sod or frame houses. It was 
extended when they “traded works’, and made up their own threshing 
crews. A further step was community buying under the Patron move- 
ment, of which more anon. Then came the making of factory butter, in 
co-Operation with the Dominion Government. This was followed by an 
attempt to market grain through their own elevators, and to protect 
growing crops to a certain extent through government hail insurance. 
The success of these latter efforts was very fitful and incomplete. Still 
it blazed the trail for better and bigger things. So long as the old 
Northwest Territories were in irons, an overgrown “colony of a colony’’, 
in a condition of political and economic serfdom, perhaps nothing better 
was to be reasonably expected. The people could not manage their own 
way; they could not borrow money; they could only do what the Federal 
Government at Ottawa, more or less ungraciously, permitted them to do, 
and this was a minimum rather than a maximum, and their political 
futility was accentuated and driven home by a railway monopoly which 
at times seemed to hold not only the Northwest Territories, but the Fed- 
eral Government, in the hollow of a hand which for many years seemed 
almost to grasp and squeeze at its own sweet will. Then came provincial 
status, self government with its power to raise money, with its inde- 
pendence from Federal dictation, with not only the will but the power to 
expand; and as this emancipation synchronised with prosperous times, and 
with the partial breaking of the railway monopoly by the advent of the 
Canadian Northern Railway, the result was the almost magical realisa- 
tion, for a time, of the wildest dreams of the original settlers. Mr. 
Walter Scott, the first provincial premier, was now able to do what his 
predecessor, Mr. Haultain, had found impossible. He was able to initiate 
a policy, and the money markets of the world were open to him to aid 
in its fulfillment. It would seem that up to this period the people who 
looked for Government assistance in business matters such as transporta- 
tion, intercommunication and collective production and marketing had 
got but little in their political thinking beyond the very easy and con- 
venient idea of government ownership and control. The government and 
the provincial treasury were to do it all. If we left it there we should 
hardly be just, so it is necessary to offset this rather sweeping state- 
ment by recalling that something had been done, although with limited 
success, in the matter of dairying and grain elevators, showing that the 
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idea of co-operative self-help was not entirely absent.. But this idea had 
been forced upon the people by the dependence upon Ottawa under which 
their representatives in the Assembly had labored, which dependence may 
be shown by the simple statement that all the money at their disposal 
was just what Ottawa chose to give them, coupled with the local revenue 
which was more or less negligible. 

But the fact remains that the people at large were by no means keen 
on putting up any of their own money, and were in the humor to be 
quite content to, as before said, let the government do it all. This was 
very sharply illustrated in Manitoba where in obedience to public demand 
the government established an elevator system which they owned and con- 
trolled, and which we may say in passing turned out a complete economic 
failure. It is to the everlasting credit of Mr. Walter Scott, that he was 
big enough to rise superior to the half-instructed public opinion of his 
time. The key-note of his policy was to help those who helped them- 
selves. The government was not to do it all, but only its share. Co- 
operation and not government ownership was the key-note of his policy. 
Broadly speaking, financial and administrative responsibilities were 
pooled as it were. If the people would not put up some of their own 
money and share in the responsibilities of management, then to use a 
colloquialism there was “nothing doing’’. If they did so, the government 
stood ready to assist them by advances and guarantees, by expert advice, 
and by a friendly and practical supervision. 


THE PATRON MOVEMENT. 


We now proceed, not to a detailed, but a general account of the co- 
operative movement, and when we do this our attention is first arrested 
by the activities of an organisation which was born, blossomed and died 
an inglorious death in the nineties. But although it died as an organisa- 
tion, the spirit which gave it birth and life and fire for a few short years 
did not die with it. The farmers’ movements of today are all phoenixes 
which have arisen from the ashes of the Patrons of Industry. It was, in 
its way, a magnificent revolt against an intolerable condition and after all 
it was but one of a series. Always the farming interest had been, silently 
or actively, in a state of insurrection against the established economic 
order. Previous to the Patrons of Industry there was an organisation in 
Ontario, which overflowed into Manitoba known as the Farmers’ Union. 
It never obtained a hold in the Territories although some meetings were 
held including one at Battleford. Here the local grievance was that 
government contracts for hay and oats for the Mounted Police were award- 
ed to merchants instead of farmers. So little hold did this Farmers’ Union 
get amongst us that probably a great many old settlers will say they never 
heard of it. The Farmers’ Union seems to have been a recrudescence of 
the “Granger” movement which originated in the States. 

In 1893 the Patrons of Industry organized in Ontario. Its introduction 
to the Northwest Territories was in 1894, when the first meeting was held 
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On the north side, with old flat warehouse for shipping grain on the left. Note that 
all the grain is in sacks. (By permission of W. Trant, Esq.) 
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at the house of Mr. Jelly, a farmer, living in the Regina district, who was 
a member of the Legislative Assembly. The attendance was not numerous, 
not more than ten—and it included besides Mr. Jelly, who presided, A. T. 
Hunter, Walter Simpson, Robert Fitzpatrick, Charles Browning and A. E. 
Risk. The credit of inaugurating the movement goes to these gentlemen, 
notably to Mr. Jelly, who was the leader, and to A. T. Hunter, a young 
Englishman, who threw himself with great energy into the work. To the 
flag so earnestly thrown to the breeze at the Jelly meeting, soon rallied 
the late, J. K. McInnis, James Bole, J. W. Harrison (now an Anglican 
clergyman in the East), Matt. Henderson (now in British Columbia), John 
Simmonds, E. H. Oliver (now head of the Statistical Branch at Parlia- 
ment Buildings), Wm. Russel, E. Meadows (Endenwald), the late Robt. 
Kinnon, John Martin, James Mutch, W. Cullum, Fred Carss, John and 
William Balfour, James Mair (Longlaketon), John Dougans, and others. 
Sub-associations were formed, and it is worthy of remark that the ener- 
getic and competent secretary at Boggy Creek, was Miss Margaret Cullum, 
a sister of the late Dr. Cullum, who made such a magnificent record for 
unflinching courage and heroic devotion to duty in the Great war. Miss 
Margaret Cullum was probably the first woman secretary to any man’s 
organisation in the Northwest Territories, for at that time the “new 
woman” was only in the course of evolving. The movement spread, and a 
county lodge was formed with headquarters at Lumsden. In 1895 a Grand 
Territorial Lodge was formed with J. K. McInnis as the first president. 
This was accomplished at a convention held at the Odd-fellows Hall, on 
Scarth Street, Regina. There was a long drawn fight for the presidency. 
Messrs. J. K. McInnis, J. W. Harrison, Mr. Tait (afterwards Conservative 
M. L. A. in the Assembly), Mr. McAnnable, of Moose Jaw (afterward In- 
dependent M. L. A. for Moose Jaw, and Conservative candidate for the 
Dominion), Mr. Jelly and Mr. Carss were also nominated. The balloting 
was still in progress when an adjournment was taken for a public meeting 
in the Town Hall. 

The star speaker was Mr. Charles Braithwaite the head of the order 
in Manitoba. Braithwaite was an Englishman—a powerful man physically 
and mentally, and an effective speaker, who wasted no time on the re- 
finements and nuances of mere oratory. A favorite platform statement 
of his (the writer has heard him make it) was that he “knew what it 
was to walk twenty-five miles and spend his last shilling on a pound 
of sow-belly to grease his chops with’. But he knew where the shoe 
pinched; he had a real gift for stating one side of a case, and he generally 
managed to carry his audience with him as he went along. His detrac- 
tors called him an “agitator”; and so he was, but he was more than 
agitator; he was a force, and the farmers were fortunate at that time 
in having him as a spokesman. 

After the meeting*in the Town Hall, the convention re-assembled and 
the balloting went on till two in the morning. In the smali hours Mr. 
Tait withdrew, leaving the two Mac’s in the field. Tait’s men threw their 
support to McInnis, of Regina, in preference to McAnnable, of Moose 
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Jaw, and so to the former fell the distinction of being the first president 
of the Territorial Grand Lodge. Mr. A. T. Hunter acted as secretary of 
the convention, and Mr. E. Meadows was the scrutineer. Mr. Hunter was 
elected as the first grand secretary. 

The objects of the Patrons of Industry were originally economic and 
not political, and the membership consisted of avowed Liberais or Con- 
servatives as the case might be. Thus we find Mr. Angus McKay, direc- 
tor of the Government Experimental Farm at Indian Head, taking a lec- 
turing trip, with the Grand Lodge Secretary, and speaking at Regina, 
Craven, Lumsden and Longlaketon. But eventually the Ontario Patrons 
went into politics on a platform, the main plank of which was free trade 
as in Great Britain. Specifically the patrons wanted free implements and 
free binder twine, free lumber and generally speaking that all domestic 
necessities such as clothing, tea and sugar should be free. Each Grand 
Lodge was free to make its own demands and it is a little surprising to 
find that the patrons of Prince Edward Island in their zeal for economy 
called for the abolition of the North West Mounted Police. This fact 
showed that patron demands were not always founded on exact knowledge. 

The Patrons up to this had confined their activities to the talk of 
trying to better their material lot. The patron lodges were in the nature 
of a social blessing. Times were hard, money scarce, and prospects poor, 
but where there was a Patron Lodge there was no more depression. At 
the periodical meetings of the Lodge all joined together in friendly inter- 
course, enlivened by a little occasional bickering, and this provided a 
pleasant and salutary antidote to isolation and monotony. The main ob- 
ject of the lodges in the first instance was to get their supplies cheaper. 
A lodge might order sufficient goods from a departmental store so as to 
get a considerable advantage. The County Association embracing a 
number of lodges, might go a step further. The practice with the County 
Association meeting at Lumsden was, for instance, to decide to buy a car- 
load of something, if circumstances warranted it. The Secretary would 
send cards out to the lodges and request them to send their orders to Mr. 
Hunter, the Grand Lodge Secretary. If sufficient orders came in the sec- 
retary would buy a carload at the best price he could get. He would 
then notify the buyers of the arrival of the car at Regina, and the farmers 
would drive in from the surrounding country. Mr. Hunter would dis- 
tribute the goods from the car and take the cash. It is worthy of re- 
mark that the officers of the patrons of industry received no remunera- 
tion, and this gives the measure of the earnestness underlying the move- 
ment. 

Then the Grand Lodge of Ontario decided to take political action. The 
Grand Lodge of the Territories followed suit, but it was not responsible 
for the initial step which was to lead to the collapse of the Order. The 
“National Policy” of a protective tariff for “infant industries” was in 
direct opposition to the “free trade as it is in England” policy of the 
Patrons, and the introduction of the political element naturally and in- 
evitably caused a clash which shook out a good many convinced Conser- 
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vatives; but the main body stood to their guns. If free trade would give 
them cheaper goods and improve their position they were prepared to 
support it irrespective of party. As a result of low prices, poor season, 
elevator exploitation, railroad monopoly and high tariff on the implements 
of production, lumber, binding twine, and in fact practically all that the 
farmer was compelled to buy, a kind of what is now called “mass psy- 
chology” was created which if it could have been put in words would have 
emerged in a formula something like this—“‘Let us have a change what- 
ever it is; for things can’t be worse’. From “mass psychology” argu- 
ment rebounded as easily and naturally as a rubber ball rebounds from 
the side of a house. When the conclusion had been arrived at that things 
“couldn’t be worse’’, the invitation to keep going on the same old lines 
seemed an idle futility to the exasperated western farmer. 

Sir John A. Macdonald “the chieftain’ and the great champion of 
what was known as the national policy, died in 1891, shortly after his 
final victory at the polls. He had no recognised lieutenant, upon whom 
the mantle of leadership would automatically fall. He had said “after 
me the deluge’, and the deluge came on schedule time, viz: at the first 
general election following his death. Sir John Abbot, Sir John Thompson 
and Sir Mackenzie Bowell had been successive premiers. This is not the 
place to enlarge on causes; suffice to say that in 1896 Sir Charles Tupper 
resigned his post as Canadian High Commissioner in London, and became 
premier in the hope of saving a somewhat desperate situation, for the 
divided following. The sitting members for the Territories were Davis 
for Alberta, McDowall for Saskatchewan, Davin for West Assiniboia and 
W. W. McDonald for East Assiniboia. The patron movement was strong 
in the two Assiniboias; in Alberta, which was then mainly a stock country, 
it was not nearly so strong; in the provisional district of Saskatchewan, 
with its large infusion of the mixed race, its political strength was almost 
negligible. 

The story of the election of 1896 in Eastern and Western Assiniboia 
would make a very interesting chapter, but, although the writer is tempted 
by the part he himself played in the contest, to be a little diffuse, the 
temptation must be resisted. McDowall of Saskatchewan did not offer 
for re-election and his place was taken by Mr. H. J. Montgomery. The 
Liberals nominated Sir Wilfrid Laurier who was returned, but elected 
to sit for a Quebec constituency for which he was also elected. There was 
no third candidate. It was a fight between the old parties. In Alberta 
Mr. Frank Oliver ran as an Independent Liberal, and defeated Davis, 
the old conservative member. In West Assinniboia Davin was opposed 
by J. K. McInnis who has already been mentioned as the first president 
of the Territorial Grand Lodge of the Patrons of Industry and who was 
nominated as the Patron Candidate. Mr. Grant of Walsh was put in 
the field by the Liberals, but withdrew and Mr. McInnis obtained the 
Liberal support. The two organisations formed a joint committee of 
which it is of great interest to note that Mr. Walter Scott, who was 
subsequently to defeat Davin, and become the first Premier of the Pro- 
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vince of Saskatchewan, became the secretary. Davin, a brilliant journalist, 
had strongly intrenched himself during his nine years of membership, 
but J. K. McInnis, also a journalist, was a man of great force, energy 
and eloquence, and the result was a dead heat. Mr. Dixie Watson, the 
returning officer, gave his casting vote for Davin, who during the life of 
that Parliament was always open to the taunt that he was not the member 
for West Assiniboia, but the “member for Dixie Watson’. In East- 
ern Assiniboia the old member Mr. W. W. MacDonald, a genial farmer 
of Fleming and formerly of Montreal, was opposed by the Rev. Dr. 
Douglas, subsequently Senator Douglas. Dr. Douglas was an impressive 
speaker and the patrons could not have chosen a man better qualified 
to carry their cause to victory. The Liberals did not nominate a candi- 
date, but threw their support to Douglas. The patrons were whole- 
heartedly behind their man and the intensity of the feeling which animated 
the farmers in that contest has not since been equalled. Dr. Douglas at 
the time of the election was farming at Tantallon, and he continued to do 
so till he died at a ripe old age a few years ago. He had been for years 
a medical missionary in India, and commenced his career in Saskatchewan 
as pastor of the Moosomin Presbyterian Church. His clerical history, 
his present standing as a practical farmer, his fine presence, sonorous 
voice, and impressive speech made him an invincible opponent, and he was 
elected by a large majority. But the Patron party when it came to count- 
ing heads after the election was found to have failed in making any great 
impression on the country at large. The number returned was few. In 
the Territories the standing was one patron member (Douglas), two 
Liberals (Laurier and Oliver) and one Conservative (Davin) returned 
by almost a little less than the skin of his teeth. The few Patrons re- 
turned were soon absorbed by the triumphant Liberal party. The farmers 
had failed in their attempt to form a third party. But the failure in 
reality was more apparent than real. The Grain Growers’ Association 
presently grew (indirectly no doubt, but none the less in reality) out of 
the roots of the Patron Movement; and to the Patrons must be accorded 
a high meed of praise for the courageous way in which, with small means 
and experience, they endeavored to help themselves by making a frontal 
attack on the established political order. They failed, but they had demon- 
strated that they could fight. But their defeat, and the collapse of the 
organisation, kept them out of the political field for nearly a quarter of 
a century. 

On the surface it would appear that the Patrons allowed themselves 
to be snuffed out very easily, and that the members returned, especially 
with a man among them so capable of leadership as Douglas undoubtedly 
was, might well have kept the up the fight. But the Liberal Government 
had been returned in direct opposition to the National Policy, and on 
a programme which largely covered the Patron platform. Laurier had 
inveighed as strongly against protection as Douglas had. He was a 
“Gladstonian Liberal” ; and Gladstonian Liberalism was an interchangeable 
term with free trade. The patrons may be excused if they looked upon 
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free implements, lumber and binding twine, and a general cheapening 
of the necessities of life as being assured by the return of the Liberals. 
Common sense seemed to say that such matters as the elevator and rail- 
road monopolies could be more successfully approached with the Liberals 
as friends rather than opponents. In the case of Douglas he was a Liberal 
any way and had received Liberal support, and when he quietly dropped 
the Patron shibboleth and supported the government and came forward 
at the next election as a straight Liberal candidate it was not charged 
against him that he had been in any way a deserter from the cause of 
the farmers. As a matter of fact he had strengthened himself by his 
services in introducing the first Grain Act. Had the National Policy 
party been again returned to power there can be little doubt that the 
Patron movement would have continued. What really destroyed it was 
the triumph of the Liberal party with its avowed sympathies with Free 
Trade. 

Perhaps we may be pardoned a little incident or two to show the feel- 
ing in this election. Senator Perley, W. W. MacDonald (the Conservative 
candidate), Mr. Wyssman of Moosomin, and a fourth, were out cam- 
paigning. They were bowling along the valley trail of the Qu’Appelle in 
a dandy new democrat behind a fine team of trotters. It was a fine warm 
day and the horses had new fly nets, I remember, with red balls and 
tassels. The three men named were all over the two hundred mark, the 
fourth was not small and altogether it was as prosperous and imposing 
an outfit as could be well met with thirty years ago on the prairie. We 
met an equally unprosperous outfit, a poorly dressed settler, driving a 
lean team in a lumber wagon. The man would have passed us without 
recognition but somebody gave him a cheerful hale. The man sprung 
up in a fury, pulled off his wretched hat, swung it around his head and 
yelled ‘““Hoo-O-O-ray for Douglas.” We all knew without being told where 
we had been invited to go. 

There was a mix-up at one stage and after a private meeting at 
Moosomin which lasted into the small hours, a big heavy democrat driven 
by a boy, in a straw hat with holes in it, and drawn by a small team of 
ponies, drew up in front of the Queen’s Hotel. It was three o’clock in 
the morning. Senator Perley and I climbed silently into the democrat 
which headed north in the black dark. We had something like seventy 
miles to go to a Patron picnic, where we were due at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. We were told that a good team had been sent ahead to Rocan- 
ville in the Qu’Appelle Valley, which would relieve the little rats of ponies, 
which were manifestly overweighted. At Rocanville Mrs. Pinkey gave 
us some breakfast, but told us our team had gone on. To make the re- 
maining fifty miles with the ponies seemed hopeless, but there was noth- 
ing to do but try it. Our one hope was in nursing the ponies along. 
And Perley did it. When the road was bad he would say “go slow boy, 
go slow”, and if there was a good bit of road his admonition was “put 
the sugar to ’em boy, put the sugar to ’em.”’ A few miles from the 
picnic grounds our own team flew past us with a load of Douglas men. 
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We jogged on and got there in time. The “plant” had failed. I have 
thought hundreds of times of the Senator’s, “put the sugar to ’em boy, 


put the sugar to ’em”. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYING. 


It needs to be realised that, in 1882, when the whistle of the C. P. 
R. locomotive first announced the arrival of a new era in the prairie 
country, nothing was organised. Literally everything in the way of or- 
ganisation had to be begun from the ground up. As far as butter was 
concerned the local market, under the expansion of the country, was suffi- 
cient. The demand kept pace fairly with the supply. Barter was the 
principal means of trading. The settler took butter, eggs and other pro- 
duce to the merchant, and received in exchange clothing, tea and other 
household necessities, with an exception in the case of flour. The miller 
demanded cash from the merchant, so the merchant had in this regard 
to insist on cash from the settler. In a few years the initial rush of 
settlers flagged, and the local demand was outstripped by the supply. 
The country merchant had now to find an outside market for the bulk of 
the butter he received ‘‘in trade’’, for the majority of his customers were 
settlers who made more butter than they could use, instead of buying it. 
They had butter to barter or sell, some had private customers in the 
villages, but the bulk of the butter, good, bad or indifferent had to be 
accepted by the merchant and it was “up to” him to find an outside market. 
By this time Vancouver, after having been once destroyed by fire, was 
forging ahead, and British Columbia was beginning to absorb a good 
deal of the prairie butter. Winnipeg was growing fast and this was an- 
other market. The country merchant would consign butter to commis- 
sion men in these cities, but necessarily these markets were limited. Then 
the farmers had to turn their attention to the making of creamery butter, 
suited for export, and so we find creameries were established at various 
points. Most of these were economic failures. Farmers and townspeople 
would meet and decide to establish and operate a creamery. The necessary 
capital would be subscribed, a creamery erected and operated only to find 
out that to run a factory, make salable butter for a more or less fastidious 
export trade, and market it to advantage required expert knowledge and 
management which in the majority of cases were woefully lacking. To 
give an extreme, but true instance, which occurred about 1889. 

A certain community, the centre of which was a division town on the 
C. P. R. held a meeting to consider the establishment of a creamery. The 
leading merchant, who was also a member for the Legislative Assembly, 
was the prime mover in the matter. This was not surprising for in the 
summer a country merchant’s life was made a burden. He could not re- 
fuse his customers very well, with the result that his cellar would be 
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packed full with tubs of butter of all descriptions, from the high class 
product of the careful and experienced dairywoman to the malodorous 
product of the inexperienced and the careless. And this butter he had 
to largely hold on an overstocked market. If therefore a creamery could 
be built, which would pay the farmer cash, and the farmer in his turn 
spent the cash at the merchant’s store, it was evident that the merchant 
would be greatly advantaged. In the case in point the merchant-legis- 
lator laid a set of figures before the meeting to show that the farmer by 
the creamery method would be able to average at least 30 cents a pound 
the year round. The meeting grew enthusiastic at this rosy and entranc- 
ing prospect, and when a certain settler (who shall be nameless) rose, 
and produced another set of figures which spelled failure, and announced 
he was so sure of it that he could have nothing to do with the project, 
and felt it his duty to warn his fellow settlers, he was looked upon as a 
“knocker” and received no support. The company was formed. Ice was 
put up and a man engaged as buttermaker and manager who had never 
made a pound of butter in his life. His sole qualification was that he had 
made cheese in Ontario. A cheap building was erected and at midsummer 
in blazing hot weather the creamery was started. At the end of a week 
all the ice had melted, the creamery shut down for good and from that 
day to this there has never been a creamery in that town. Such a tragic 
failure as this was not the case in all instances of course, but as the 
years rolled on it became evident that unless some drastic and far reach- 
ing change could be effected the dairy industry in the biggest and best 
pastures of the world was doomed to be unsatisfactory and relatively un- 
remunerative. For years Mr. (now Sir James) Robertson, the Dairy 
Commissioner for the Dominion, did his best to instruct the farmers in 
the making both of dairy and creamery butter, but failure, or at best, the 
most modest success, was the result. It will hardly be credited that in 
some seasons seven cents a pound was the top price, and the overstocked 
merchant did not want it at that. Tons of butter went for the making 
of axle grease. Mrs. Christina Willey tells in another column, of receiving 
a circular offering three cents a pound to the farmers for making axle 
grease and Mr. Frank Bole, of Regina, has told the writer how he brought 
butter once into Regina and sold it for ten cents a pound, and then bought 
a box of axle grease at double the price he got for the butter. One exas- 
perating feature to the merchant was that he practically was compelled 
to allow the same price for axle-grease butter as for the best article, for 
the woman who made the axle grease would be insulted beyond measure 
if she found her gilt-edged neighbor got more than she did. 

A North West Dairymen’s Association was at length formed and duly 
incorporated at Regina in the hope of coping in some way or another 
with this desperate state of affairs. In the winter of 1896 this asso- 
ciation had as its president Mr. EK. Hopkins, a farmer of Boharm, near 
Moose Jaw, who at this writing is the representative of Moose Jaw County 
in the Dominion Parliament; its vice-president was Mr. William Watson, 
also of Moose Jaw, and a farmer; the secretary was Mr. Jowett, accountant 
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for the Indian Department at Regina, and who is still with the Depart- 
ment. The Government made a small grant to the Association, and on 
the strength of this dairy conventions were held at the principal points 
in the Territories. Let it be said here without hesitation or preamble 
that Mr. William Watson, then a man advanced in years and who has 
long since gone to his rest, was the father of Government Creameries in 
the West. Mr. Watson was a Highland Scot who had farmed for a good 
many years in the Moose Jaw district, and had been prominent in the 
local political arena. He was a thoughtful, well-read man, and he had 
committed to writing a detailed scheme for the establishment of creameries 
on the co-operative principle, with Government assistance and Govy- 
ernment control. This plan he laid before each meeting, explaining it 
in detail, and concluding by moving a resolution in its support. The first 
meeting was held at Fort Qu’Appelle; the next at Moosomin and the next 
at Whitewood. At the last named point Mr. Jowett unfortunately became 
ill and John Hawkes consented to take his place and remained as secretary 
and organiser till the completion of the work. Among places visited were 
Grenfell, Wolseley, Regina, Lumsden, Prince Albert, Moose Jaw, Maple 
Creek, Calgary, Macleod, Wetaskiwin and Edmonton. The farmers and 
merchants turned out in force and in every instance Mr. Watson’s scheme 
was endorsed. The tour was an unqualified success. At its conclusion the 
secretary presented the case to the authorities at Ottawa in a written state- 
ment, and as it met with the hearty approval and support of the Dairy 
Commissioner, it was adopted by the Dominion Government. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Watson’s plan called mainly for two 
things: Government assistance financially and Government control. Both 
were necessary for obvious reasons. The value of Government advances 
for the building and plant goes without saying. The Government control 
needs a little explanation. It was upon this plank that the scheme nearly 
got a black eye at the last convention of the series at Edmonton, where a 
creamery was already in operation. Mr. Frank Oliver (afterwards 
Minister of Interior) moved an amendment to the resolution deleting the 
Government control. At that time it was a popular notion that Govern- 
ment officials lived a life of inglorious ease and that Government admin- 
istration meant extravagance and inefficiency. The writer was in charge 
of the scheme as Mr. Watson had stopped off at Wetaskiwin for another 
meeting. Nothing could induce Mr. Oliver to alter his position. It was 
not till midnight that a vote was taken when the resolution carried, Mr. 
Oliver and his seconder being the only objectors. 

To sell on the British market, a uniform article—one that can be relied 
on—is necessary. It was by turning out the same kind of cheese, that the 
Ontario factories were able to capture so large a share of the British 
demand. By having Government control expert butter makers would be 
assured who would all get their instructions from the same source. A 
uniform product of two or perhaps three grades of quality would be 
produced, and an order for firsts and seconds could be filled in any quantity, 
with the assurance that the buyer would get exactly what he ordered. 
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The Government advanced money, saw that the equipment was right, 
appointed a buttermaker, and sold the product. There was therefore ex- 
pert knowledge in the building and equipping of the creamery and also 
in the manufacturing and marketing of the butter. But they did not give 
something for nothing; so much a pound, a cent or two, was stopped for 
the principal and interest, and in this way the Government made sure 
of being repaid its advances. The farmer received so much per pound 
in monthly advances, with the balance at stated intervals. By this means 
there was a steady stream of cash flowing into the farmer’s pockets. The 
plan adopted for securing the cream was that of sending wagons around 
on established routes, so that the farmer was not called upon to deliver 
his cream at the factory himself. 

Under this plan a number of creameries were built and operated suc- 
cessfully. But when the hard times passed, wheat became king again. The 
drudgery of dairying was abandoned by numbers, and creamery after 
creamery was closed. The average farmer seems to have a rooted ob- 
jection to “pulling teats” himself, while the average ranchman would con- 
sider himself everlastingly disgraced if he were to be seen doing any- 
thing so effeminate as milking a cow; and this is not without its effect 
on the dairying industry. The story of co-operation under the Scott Gov- 
ernment is common property and need not be told here. The plan was very 
different. By this time the making of creamery butter was understood, 
and all that was necessary on the part of the Government was the advance- 
ment of capital to be repaid on terms. Under this plan many million 
pounds of first class butter has been exported; and dairying has been 
placed on a firm and permanent footing; and this may be said notwith- 
standing that the management of a very large co-operative association 
has been the subject of an investigation, following a heavy deficit on 
recent trading. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
MUNICIPAL EVOLUTION. 


This does not seem a very exciting subject, but it is an interesting one. 
In its way it is typical of the history of the country. Political evolu- 
tion was from one-man rule to the rule of many. Rural Government 
at one time presented the same feature. We refer here more par- 
ticularly to the provisions of the Statute Labor, Local Improvement and 
Village Ordinances. Under primitive conditions a kind of tribal-chieftain- 
ship seems the natural thing. 


RURAL DISTRICTS, 


As affecting rural districts, the first municipal ordinance was passed 
in 1883; it provided that if petitioned by two-thirds of the voters the 
Lieutenant Governor might proclaim a district a municipality. A mu- 
nicipality of four and not more than nine townships was entitled to 
five councillors. If the municipality included more than nine townships 
the number of councillors was seven. Any voter could be a councillor 
unless he was a priest or a minister, a sheriff or sheriff’s officer or an 
officer of a court of law; or any person with a contract or a disputed or 
unsettled claim against the municipality, or any officer of the Govern- 
ment or of the municipality. Some of these disqualifications read curiously 
now. The inhibition of the priest or minister was the result of long- 
standing tradition of the time—and a very good tradition too—that priests 
and ministers should confine themselves to their spiritual calling and not 
meddle in merely mundane affairs. Ministers who, instead of giving 
their congregations “living water” for the refreshment of their weary 
souls, give them secular and material water, out of the ditch of political 
and controversial things, incur a heavy responsibility. The qualification 
was being on the assessment roll for three hundred dollars. Here we have 
the old property qualifications. Any voter could be a councillor but he 
had to be on the assessment roll for six hundred dollars instead of three. 
Here we get the “stake in the country” idea. Exemptions from taxation 
were property of Her Majesty and the government of Canada; Indian 
lands; scholastic buildings; municipal property, jails, court houses, 
churches, orphanages, houses of industry and public asylums; the property 
of a public library; incomes of farmers, merchants, mechanics and other 
persons “derived from capital,” liable to taxation, municipal bonds and 
debentures; personal property to the extent of two hundred dollars; grain 
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in transit, household effects of every kind, books and wearing apparel. The 
rate was limited to twenty mills, or two cents on the dollar. 

There was a statute labor provision. A man assessed for $300 did 
one day’s work, and for every $300 in excess or part of it he did another 
day’s work. Male inhabitants between 21 and 60 not on the roll did one 
day’s work. A day’s work could be commuted by paying $2. When he 
voted on a money by-law the ratepayer was supposed to be in the coun- 
cillor class; that is he had to be rated for $600. By-laws might be passed 
for “creating debts” as it was somewhat quaintly described, as if the 
creation of debt were the principal object. Forty-nine matters were speci- 
fied on which the municipality could make by-laws. 


TOWNS AND CITIES. 


For towns a petition of two-thirds of the ratepayers was also necessary, 
and every application had to be accompanied by $100 in cash to go to the 
general revenue fund. The proposed town had to have a population of 
300 (afterwards raised to 400). The area had to be not less than 320 
acres and not more than 2,560 acres. The rate was not to exceed two 
and a half cents on the dollar. Councillors were not to exceed five in 
number. To be on the assessment roll, irrespective of amount, was the 
qualification to vote. 

In cities a minimum population of 2,000 was required, and the council 
consisted of a Board of Aldermen not to exceed seven, and a Mayor elected 
by the city. Two hundred dollars was the fee for incorporating a city. 

The ordinance contained 101 sections and made minute provisions; 
nevertheless at the session of 1884 the Ordinance was overhauled and 
changes made. It was provided that at the first election all resident free- 
holders or householders could vote, irrespective of the value of their prop- 
erty, but there was no manhood suffrage. The hired man couldn’t vote. 
After the first election the old property qualification held good. The Ordi- 
nance of 1883 had 101 sections; this formidable ordinance contained 271. 
It gave very wide powers, and seems to have been taken almost holus 
bolus from eastern precedent, instead of being carefully thought out from 
a western standpoint only. 


OBJECTION TO MUNICIPALITIES. 


A marked feature was the rooted and sustained objection to rural 
municipalities which lasted till the Territories entered confederation. A 
few municipalities were organised, but these eventually petered out when 
the Local Improvement Districts were formed, and the Ordinance was 
finally removed from the statute book. In a comparatively few years, with 
the exception of the towns, the municipal system had ceased to exist. One 
reason perhaps was afforded by the example of Manitoba. There the 
municipal system was adopted, and became very burdensome. In the 
Territories when it was found that the municipal ordinance was a failure, 
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and that with the exception of a limited area, principally the Qu’Appelle, 
Indian Head and Wolseley country, there was absolutely no real self 
government at all. 

Some sort of government there was of course. The school system was 
in the main, excellent, and the school taxes were practically the only taxes 
paid. There was legislation allowing the formation of statute labor dis- 
tricts, but this permissive legislation was but little taken advantage of. 
There were ordinances in plenty, but nearly if not all legislation was 
on permissive lines. The question will be asked: How could a great 
expanse of country be run at all under these conditions? 

Without going into detail, it may be stated that a certain sum was 
granted from Ottawa for the public service of the Territories. At first 
there was an annual struggle among members of the Old North West 
Council as to who could get the most of this for roads and bridges and 
the money for improvements. Then the sum was equally divided among 
the members. This system was manifestly unjust for the district with a 
small population and few natural obstacles to traffic got as much as a 
district with a relatively dense population, or cut up.by rivers and ravines 
requiring much bridging and heavy grading. 

The Government allowance to the districts was largely spent in bridg- 
ing streams or grading the steep hillsides of the valleys. Here and 
there a member spent money on fireguards, but often these were not re- 
ploughed and became overgrown with grass and weeds. The open prairie 
was a good natural road-bed. The population was sparse. The road 
allowances were not followed; if there was a bad place we went round it. 

And so the Territories rubbed along, with each member acting as a 
kind of amateur surveyor—often with astonishing results—and dispensing 
an annual grant practically at his own sweet will. Such a system—and 
especially with the prairie-fire fiend raging through the land every spring 
and fall—manifestly could not last forever. The municipal bubble finally 
collapsed when Fort Qu’Appelle, Wolseley and, we think, Indian Head, 
applied to the Assembly to be disorganized, and their request was granted. 
The increased population of the country, with all it entailed and without 
a proportionate increase of the grant from federal funds, made the situa- 
tion very straitened. The Government came to the conclusion that the 
farmer must do something for himself. 

Hand to mouth and slip shod had to go. The Minister of Works was 
Mr. Janes Ross. There had been a Statute Labor Ordinance, but it was 
permissive with districts to adopt it or not. 

The step taken by the Government was in the direction of compulsory 
statute labor districts, in which the labor might be used for road im- 
provements, etc., or for safeguarding from prairie fires. The measure met 
with considerable opposition in the Assembly and out of it, but it carried. 
Compliance with the ordinance was not by any means unanimous although 
it was fairly general; several districts refused flatly to organise and in 
these cases the Ordinance was a dead letter. The western farmer was a 
somewhat thorny proposition when it came to making him do things, and 
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no one knew this better than the astute and democratic Minister of Works. 
So he simply waited, and it proved a case of “masterly inactivity”, for 
it was a difficulty that solved itself. The ordinance received assistance 
from an ally in the fall who had not been counted on. That ally was the 
fire fiend. In some portions of the Territories prairie fires raged very 
destructively and provided a useful object lesson. Take the case of two 
townships, one of which had organized and used the statute labor for fire- 
guarding, and the other which had declined to do so and had no township 
fire-guards. The one township had been free from fire, and the other 
was a blackened waste, without fall or spring pasture. Next year the 
latter township organized without a murmur. Some changes were found 
desirable. In the interests of economy the ordinance had been made very 
simple in its working. A meeting was held at which an overseer was 
appointed, and he was left to run the whole show for the following year. 
He had the laying out of the work. This one-man rule had its draw- 
backs. It was speedily found that overseers were troubled with a good 
deal of human nature, and laid out the work sometimes more for the 
benefit of themselves or their friends than for the general good. This 
was remedied by placing it in the power of the annual meeting to say 
what work should be done. The overseer thereby had his wings clipped, 
as it were, and it was left to the taxpayers to say what was to be done 
in the next year. 

Presently another advance was made. ‘Statute Labor” seemed to 
grate so when districts with somewhat enlarged powers came in they 
were called “Local Improvement Districts”. These covered a relatively 
small area, as they were only possible where there was fairly close settle- 
ment. Large Local Improvement Districts were formed suited to large 
areas where settlement was sparse. 


VILLAGE ORGANISATION. 


So ingrained was the objection to municipalities (or to avoidable 
taxation) that many places with a sufficient population refused to organise. 
These, and villages not sufficiently populous, were without organisation 
or sanitation. All improvements were done by voluntary effort, by work- 
ing “bees” or a whip round. To meet this condition a village ordinance 
was passed. Under it there was no village council. The town meeting 
appointed the overseer, and he was mayor, town clerk, assessor collector 
health officer, peace officer, fire chief and sometimes scavenger and ee 
factotum. This plan worked well. All that was required was the right 
kind of overseer. 


EXTINCTION OF THE RURAL MUNICIPALITY. 
In 1900 we commenced an article as follows: The Consolidated Ordi- 


nance, 1898, of the Northwest Territories will be searched in vain for 
any legislation providing for the formation of municipalities. All clauses 
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in the old Municipal Ordinance along this line are omitted. The existing 
ordinance provides minutely enough for the conduct of municipalities, 
urban or rural, when once established, but no guidance is forthcoming 
for the erection of municipalities. There is nothing to prevent, but 
there is also nothing to aid. If a community desires to erect itself into 
a municipality it must proceed by special legislation. Once erected the 
machinery will be found already existing for its conduct. It goes with- 
out saying that the special ordinance must be in conformity with this 
machinery; but this is about all. The meaning of this is that a complete 
change of front has taken place in the Territories in the matter of local 
self-government. In the early days the gradual but general extension 
of municipal self-government over the whole of the Territories as settle- 
ment advanced was assumed by the then legislators as a matter of course. 
At present the establishment of municipalities (outside of leading towns) 
is looked upon as something which will be the exception and not the rule. 
Rural municipalities have been tried in the balance and found wanting. 
There never were many, and only one or two now survive. This break- 
ing away from tradition leaves the Territories in the position of having 
to work out an old problem under new conditions and on new lines. Any 
student of the problems of local government will see at a glance that this 
constitutes a position unique—or which we believe to be unique—in 
the history of the development of this continent. The intention today 
in the Territories is to establish a system of local self-government such 
as may be suited to the actual needs of the Territories, discarding all 
municipal tradition and precedent where they do not apply to the special 
needs and circumstances of the case and the wishes of the people. The 
attempt may be successful so long as the Territories remain thinly set- 
tled, and it may be successful for all time, but on the other hand it may 
be found wanting when the weight of population becomes heavy, as it 
undoubtedly will in time. The new departure may have to be abandoned 
under the pressure of that weight and the municipal system may have to 
be adopted in the long run. Nothing but time can decide, but the spec- 
tacle of a vast new territory trying to work out its own salvation in its 
own peculiar way is one that, when those outside become aware of it, can 
not fail to be watched with great interest.” 


MUNICIPALITY REDIVIVUS. 


This system lasted till the two provinces had been established. What 
we had anticipated then came to pass. Under the weight of population 
with every homestead taken near the railways, and a great portion of 
the railway lands being sold and in private occupation the rural munici- 
pality system came into its own at last, almost if not quite as a matter 
of course. The Local Improvement district proved to be a useful ex- 
pedient for the time being. It was not a permanent solution. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 
ABOUT EDUCATION. 


Saskatchewan is and always has been proud of its educational sys- 
tem. At a time when roads and bridges were a prime necessity the 
Territories spent more money on education than on travelling and trans- 
portation facilities. From first to last education has been dealt with in 
a liberal spirit, and it is to the credit of the pioneers that they realised 
from the first that ignorance and progress could not go hand in hand. 
When they strenuously opposed direct taxation for anything else they 
cheerfully taxed themselves for schools, but numbers of the schools would 
have been impossible but for the generous assistance given. For years 
after the Territories were first organised assistance to schools was practi- 
tically in the hands of the Governor. The first School Bill was introduced 
by Mr. Frank Oliver, of Edmonton, in 1883 and it passed in 1884, but 
the necessary funds were not immediately forthcoming, and it was not 
till March, 1886, that the first meeting of the Board of Education was 
held, when there were present Lieut.-Governor Dewdney, presiding, 
Father Lacombe, Mr. John Secord of Regina, Mr. Charles Marshallsay 
of Whitewood and Mr. James Brown, secretary. The Education Depart- 
ment, as far as it may be called one, consisted of Mr. James Brown and 
a clerk. At this first meeting the important step was taken of appointing 
a school inspector. The religious aspect was recognised to the full and 
Catholic inspectors were appointed for the Catholic schools and Protestants 
for the Protestant schools. The inspectors were as follows: 

Protestant: Mr. Thomas Grover, B. A., West Assiniboia; Mr. John 
Hewsgill, of Moosomin, East Aissiniboia; Rev. A. B. Baird, Edmonton Dis- 
trict; Mr. P. G. Laurie, Battleford District; Rev. Canon James. Flett, 
Prince Albert District; Rev. John McLean, Calgary and Macleod Districts; 
Catholics: Father Lebrett, for East and West Assiniboia; Mr. I. W. Cos- 
tello, Calgary and Macleod Districts; Father J. M. Lestanc, Edmonton Dis- 
trict; Mr. E. E. Richard, Battleford District; Father Alexis Andre, Prince 
Albert District. The first examiners were Father Hugonard and the Rev. 
F. W. Pelly. 

The number of schools at this time was less than ninety and in the 
following year there were only a hundred and thirty-seven, and the aver- 
age attendance was very small. In 1891 a Normal Department was estab- 
lished but no candidates presented themselves at Regina to be trained; 
six attended Inspector Hewgill’s class at Moosomin, and no students 
were forthcoming in Alberta. Such was the fate of the first attempt to 
obtain regularly qualified teachers in the Territories. In 1893 Mr. (after- 
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wards Doctor) Goggin, Principal of the Manitoba Normal School, was 
appointed Superintendent of Education for the Northwest Territories 
and the teaching profession was placed upon a more or less scientific basis. 
When we look at our present University at Saskatoon which has attained 
such a high standing under its distinguished Principal Dr. Murray, our 
normal and collegiate schools, our consolidated school districts and the 
whole splendid scholastic organisation of the present day, it is interesting 
and instructive to look back and realise the “day of small things” from 
which such magnificent results have been achieved. Some years ago, when 
the province was progressing by leaps and bounds new schools were or- 
ganised at the rate of one a day. For ten years Dr. Goggin carried on 
the good work and was. ably succeeded by Mr. McColl, who became the 
first Deputy Minister of Education for the province, being succeeded by 
the present Deputy, Mr. Augustus H. Ball, M. A. We have been fortu- 
nate in our Ministers of Education, viz: Sir Frederick Haultain in the 
old Territorial days; Premier Walter Scott; Hon. J. A. Calder and now 
Mr. S. J. Latta, during the provincial era. 


DUAL LANGUAGE AND SCHOOL QUESTION. 


The reader would not thank us very much for going into controver- 
sial matters in any great detail, and we shall be content with a broad and 
necessarily incomplete statement. A sharp line of division in opinion 
arises at the very outset. The French, broadly speaking, claim that they 
should have the same right to their language, religious education and 
school control in the west as in Quebec. On the other side there is a 
strong body of opinion which denies that they have any special rights 
in the west at all. The prairie country was not part of Canada when 
the treaty guaranteeing French rights, privileges and customs was signed, 
or even at Confederation; how then can the French have any rights other 
than those conferred by the common citizenship, shared by all? On the 
face of it this seems somewhat conclusive; and it naturally is so to those 
who are unsympathetic to French claims. But there is another side. The 
French very early disputed the Hudson’s Bay charter, and at one time 
held the Bay. They also claimed priority in the west through their voy- 
ageurs, traders, explorers and missionaries, and it is difficult with fair- 
ness to dismiss the claim as a mere crafty afterthought made when the 
value of the Territory involved became apparent. It will come as news 
to many that nearly all of what is now Saskatchewan was once a portion 
of the Province of Quebec; and the authority for this will not be dis- 
puted when we say that we base it on a statement made in the House 
of Commons by the Hon. David Mills, whose sympathy with Quebec was 
not as a rule very conspicuous. In 1875 in the debate on the Northwest 
Territories Act then under consideration, Mr. Mills is recorded in Hansard 
as informing the House of Commons that “under the Quebec Act of 1774 
the western limit of what is now (1875) the Province of Quebec was fixed 
at the forks of the Saskatchewan and the head waters of the Mississippi. 
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By an Order in Council of 1791 it was declared that the limit of Ontario 
should extend to what was known as the western limit of Canada under 
the French, and that, he apprehended, would be the Rocky Mountains. 
That country was taken possession of by the French, who established 
forts at several points in the Red River Territory, and the most western 
fort was at the forks of the Saskatchewan. They appointed Captain La 
Corne to govern the Territory under a license from Quebec. The whole 
country was occupied by the French government as part of Canada and 
was made by the Order in Council of 1791 part of the Province of On- 
tario.” 

The foregoing is not quoted as at all conclusive on the point. All we 
are concerned to call attention to is that, whether the claims of the French 
in the west are justified or not, those claims, at least have a strong color 
of right which cannot be lightly dismissed. Perhaps we can not do better 
in explanation of the French view than quote Mr. Charles Nolin, M. L. A., 
a member of an old and honored family in the Red River and Saskatche- 
wan, and a relative of Mr. J. Nolin, the present member in the Saskatche- 
wan Legislature for the Northern constituency of Isle la Crosse. In a 
debate (referred to later on) on the dual language, Mr. Nolin gave a 
practical proof that the French language was official by speaking in his 
native tongue. His remarks will go far to show the view taken by his 
compatriots. The motion was to discontinue printing the journals of the 
House in French. He said the motion forced him to defend the rights 
not merely of the people of his own district but of the whole native popu- 
lation of the country whose representative he considered himself to be, 
while Mr. Prince, the honorable member for St. Albert, more particularly 
represented the French Canadian element. He protested in the name of 
those people against this unjust and altogether unnecessary invasion of 
their right to speak their mother tongue, for that was what this resolu- 
tion did. This right which this motion wished to deprive them of was a 
right guaranteed them by the laws of the country in ratification of solemn 
treaties. It was argued that Germans had the same right to speak their 
language in the Territories that the French people had. He denied that 
most distinctly. When Canada was ceded by the French to Great Britain 
the rights and privileges of the French people to their language, religion 
and customs were preserved to them by a solemn treaty which was ratified 
by the British Parliament, and those rights and privileges had been con- 
tinued to them from that time to the present through all the constitutional 
Acts passed in Canada. They were guaranteed and confirmed in the Act 
of Confederation. History and fact proved the perfect right of the French 
people to speak their own language. These very Territories owed in a large 
measure their civilization and opening out to settlement to the old time 
missionaries and voyaguers who explored this vast country—and what 
language did they speak? The French language. Then why should the 
rights of a people who had done so much toward the development of this 
grand country be now encroached upon. There were not in the Dominion 
more loyal subjects to the British Crown than the French speaking people 
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and it was a deplorable mistake by any action of this kind to engender 
hard feelings in their minds.” 

The Northwest Territories Act, under which the Territories were or- 
ganised separately provided that a majority of the ratepayers might estab- 
lish such schools as they thought fit; make the assessment and collect the 
rates therefor; and further that the minority of the ratepayers therein 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic may establish separate schools 
therein, and that in such latter case the ratepayers establishing such 
Protestant or Roman Catholic separate schools shall be liable only to assess- 
ment of such rates as they may impose on themselves in respect thereto. 
That was the school law and the whole of the school law as provided in 
the Act passed on the 8th of April, 1875. At that time the majority of 
the white inhabitants were the Catholics of French descent. If any pro- 
tection were needed at that time it would appear that it was for the Protes- 
tant minority, the Scotch and the English half-breeds, and not for the 
Metis; and this as before said was the law as to separate schools, and the 
principle contained therein that the minority, Catholic or Protestant, 
could form a separate school has never been departed from in 
Saskatchewan from that time to this. At the same time it must not be 
assumed that it has not been challenged. The last serious attack upon it 
was in 1904 when the first general election was held for the newly con- 
stituted province. In that election it was an issue—not the main issue 
but still one of considerable importance. There is the old Catholic 
guard who would like to see the time of Dewdney brought back, when 
the Catholic schools were ruled by the church and the teacher was practi- 
eally a subordinate of the priest. The other extreme stands for the total 
abolition of the separate school system, and for one public school and one 
only for all sorts and conditions of children. The argument is that in this 
way sectionalism will be diminished and we will have a more rounded and 
complete national feeling. The question is one susceptible of endless 
argument. But, trying to hold the balance as evenly as possible, we think 
the present middle course is, speaking broadly, as satisfactory as it can 
well be made. First it must we think, be conceded in fairness, that the 
rights of the French Canadian, whatever the strictly legal position may 
be, are entitled to be respected in Saskatchewan. The French Canadian is 
the original citizen of Canada. But it is not only a case of the rights of the 
French Canadian being extended to the prairie country. The Metis were 
the original settlers and citizens of our prairie country, far outnumbering 
their English speaking brethren of the mixed race. These French speak- 
ing people were the great bulk of the inhabitants when the Northwest 
Territories were organised, and to compel their descendants to be edu- 
cated in an alien tongue, to the disregard of their own native language, 
which is as dear to them as English is to the Englishman, would require 
a great deal of justification. 

On the other hand the Government would be doing those same children 
a very bad turn, if it permitted them to grow up without a knowledge of 
English. One of the unifying and indispensable things in the philological 
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Babel of Saskatchewan is a knowledge of English. We knew three French 
Canadian brothers. The eldest had been to a purely French school in 
Quebec and spoken broken English, and not too much of that. When he 
came west he was a tinsmith’s helper and he is a tinsmith today. His 
younger brothers, owing to circumstances, went to school where English 
predominated. No one could tell from their speech that they had spoken 
anything but English from the cradle. One soon became a manager in a 
department store; the other went into a business in which English was 
indispensable for his customers. They are on the high road to success, 
and good sons of the church. We may be pardoned if we digress a little 
from the straight line. We were once sitting in a public place reading a 
newspaper which hid the door. We heard two people come in and they 
started to talk. One of them spoke broad Scotch. I took him, by the 
sound of him, to be a raw young Scotchman just out. Presently we moved 
the paper to get a look at the immigrant. He was a tall, dark young 
Scotch half-breed with the Indian sticking out all over him. 

To get down to a little history. Up till 1885 all public government 
notices were advertised in the newspapers in both languages, but in that 
year the familiar heading ‘‘Avis Public” disappeared from the Territorial 
sheets. No public outcry was made, and the sufferers were the news- 
papers whose patronage from Ottawa was thereby diminished. The jour- 
nals of the Assembly however were printed for a while longer in both 
tongues, and French was then quietly dropped on the score of economy. 
Up to this time the House had no control in the matter. The amending 
Act after the “Deadlock” gave the Assembly power to deal with public 
printing; and in order to regularise things Mr. Haultain, the head of the 
new Executive, moved on the 18th of Jan., 1892, that “it is desirable that 
the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly shall be recorded and pub- 
lished hereafter in the English language only.” 

Mr. Prince objected strongly to the motion and said that it seemed most 
extraordinary that the first avowed act of the first responsible government 
for the Territories should be to attack the privileges of the French people; 
and in the name of that portion of the population, he had to enter a 
most strong and earnest protest against the proposed action. There was 
no reason why the law should not remain as it was, as no one was likely 
to ask the Executive why the Journals were not printed in French. He 
moved in an eloquently worded amendment, seconded by Mr. Hillyard 
Mitchell “that whereas in the electorial districts of North Qu’Appelle, 
Moose Jaw, Red Deer, Edmonton, St. Albert, Battleford, Prince Albert, 
Cumberland, Mitchell and Batoche there is a large proportion of French 
speaking Canadians, and whereas the French language has been recog- 
nised as an official language in the Northwest Territories, in considera- 
tion of the services rendered to the country by the first Canadian voyageurs 
and missionaries who evangelised and civilized and settled it at the cost 
of many lives; and whereas the French speaking population is increasing 
every day, and in the interests of the cause of immigration, no act should 
be done to make it appear that the people of the North West are lacking 
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in justice, liberality or political tact in regard to the national interest 
of every Canadian; therefore be it resolved that no change be made in 
the system of public printing in the Northwest Territories as far as the 
use of the French language is concerned”. 

Mr. Clinkskill, the member for Battleford, and also a member of Mr. 
Haultain’s Government, was placed in an invidious position. He had 
pledged himself to his numerous French speaking constituents that he 
would not support any change in the law to their detriment. He was 
therefore opposed to the motion of his leader, and Mr. Prince stated in 
the House that Mr. Clinkskill had originally promised to second his amend- 
ment. Mr. Clinkskill replied that this was so, but on consideration he had 
come to the conclusion that he could best serve the minority by remaining 
in the cabinet instead of resigning, as it did not seem probable that there 
would be a French speaking member of the Government for some time to 
come. Later in the session Mr. Clinkskill resigned on a matter affecting 
the inspection of separate schools. 

In the debate it was pointed out that the motion was only a measure 
of economy, and that if it were carried the French language would still 
remain by Act of Parliament an official language in the Territories. The 
motion abolishing the printing of journals in French was carried, with four 
dissentients—Messrs. Prince, Nolin, Mitchell and Thomas McKay voting 
for the amendment. 

In the same session (Jan., 1892) the new Executive proposed a change 
in the School Law, and there was another sharp division of opinion. A 
Board of Education had existed on which Catholics and Protestants were 
represented and each section appointed its own school inspectors. The 
effect was that Protestant schools were inspected by Protestant, and Catho- 
lic schools by Catholic inspectors. Mr. Mowatt brought in a School Bill 
which was withdrawn after discussion and Mr. Haultain then (Saturday, 
Jan. 23rd, 1892) introduced a Government School Bill. This provided 
among other things that the inspection of schools should no longer have any 
religious basis or coloring. Inspectors would inspect schools irrespective of 
their religion. The effect, of course, would be that a Catholic separate school 
might be inspected by a Protestant or a Protestant public school by a 
Catholic. This change was strongly opposed by Mr. Prince, Mr. Charles 
Nolin and by Mr. Clinkskill, a member of Mr. Haultain’s own government, 
who as before stated had pledged his French constituents that he would 
not support any change in the existing law to their detriment. Mr. 
Prince moved an amendment providing that there should still be Catho- 
lic and Protestant Inspectors, and that any inspector inspecting French 
Catholic schools should have a knowledge of French. Mr. Haultain said 
he could not possibly accept the amendment; and it went to a division 
when five members voted for it, viz: Prince, Clinkskill (Battleford), 
Charles Nolin (Batoche), Thomas McKay (Prince Albert), and G. S. 
Davidson (South Qu’Appelle). Ten voted against, viz: Betts, Myers 
Knowling, Page, Mowatt, Neff, Sutherland, Tweed, Haultain and D. Chae 
bell. Before the House adjourned Mr. Clinkskill intimated that he would 
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tender his resignation as a member of the government. This made rather 
a dramatic conclusion to a peaceful session, for in the afternoon of the 
same day the House was prorogued. His resignation had far reaching 
effects. If Mr. Clinkskill’s vote had been cast for the Haultain Execu- 
tive in the next session the famous “Deadlock” would not have occurred. 
The very vexed ‘“‘school question’? has now slumbered peacefully for 
years in Saskatchewan. Senator Peter Talbot, when on the platform with 
me at Weyburn in the first provincial election, said that he hoped that 
the electors would bury the question and he hoped they would bury it 
face downwards so that the more it scratched the deeper it would get. 
This hope of the now deceased Liberal Senator has been fairly realised. 
One of the best proofs that a reasonable balance has been achieved be- 
tween extremes is that neither side is really satisfied and yet neither is 
_disposed to renew old battles and revive old animosities. The fact that 
teachers in separate schools, even though they be nuns, have to take nor- 
mal training and obtain certificates in the ordinary way, and that these 
schools are inspected and have to meet certain requirements the same as 
public schools before they can get the school grant, disarms criticism as 
to possible inefficiency. We believe it is a fact that some years ago a 
Protestant school inspector had his highest praise in the Regina schools, 
for the Catholic school of St. Mary’s where the children are almost en- 
tirely of foreign extraction. To “understand all, is to forgive all’. Most. 
of the troubles between individuals, communities, races and religions, 
would not arise if there were complete understanding. If each side 
thoroughly understood the other’s case as well as its own, adjustment 
would be easy. We venture to think that the presence of Catholic nuns 
in our Normal schools year after year taking the same training as other 
girls, showing themselves just friendly human happy souls in the religious 
life, and thus leading to a better understanding with their Protestant 
fellow students who in their turn exercise an immense influence on the 
rising generation—we venture to say that this one fact, insignificant 
though it may seem has been a silent but immensely powerful factor in 
favor of religious tolerance and racial charity. There is one other feature 
which seems to call for mention. It is that in districts where Catholics 
predominate, Protestants take advantage of the separate school provision. 
The Act, we believe, has been administered with impartiality. In the 
case of one new town we think it was Lemberg—where the majority 
were Catholics, application was made for a separate school. The appli- 
cants were informed that as they were in the majority they must establish 
a public school, and leave it to the Protestant minority to form a separate 
school organisation. We should rather expect to find that if the popula- 
tion of Saskatchewan were preponderatingly Catholic instead of Protest- 
ant, we should have the Protestant minority very much inclined to fight 
strenuously for the maintenance of separate school system. Without wish- 
ing to obtrude personal views the writer may perhaps be allowed to state 
that he has consistently favored the separate school system from the 
earliest days, on the principle of the rights of minorities. Majority rule 
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should not be permitted to degenerate into majority autocracy, and there 
are parental rights which have a character of their own, and which should 
be free from a too zealous interference from the outside. We may add 
that the census of 1885 showed that there were 3,387 French half-breeds 
in the Territories, 577 English, 762 Scotch, 65 Irish, and 57 half-breeds 
“undefined”. The total population was 48,362, of whom 20,170 were 


Indians. 


SASKATCHEWAN HALL FROM NORTH WEST 


UNIVERSITY MAIN BARN 
VIEWS OF UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN, SASKATOON 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
PROHIBITION: LICENSE; GOVERNMENT SALE. 


The prohibition battle has been fought on such a large scale of late 
years that the prohibition of the eighties in the Territories seems to be 
rather “small beer.”” But the question loomed large at the time, and it 
was a large question in a small community scattered over a vast area. 
The Federal Government imposed prohibition in the Territories ostensibly 
as a protective shield for the Indians, and it was as effective in that 
regard as any device could be. The essence of the prohibition law was 
that no liquor could be brought into the Territories without the written 
consent of the Lieutenant-Governor. The issuing of the Governor’s “per- 
mit” as it was called was necessary whether the amount was small or 
great. The Governor was supposed to give his personal attention to 
every case; and it goes without saying that liquor or beer could not be 
manufactured. Governors Laird and Dewdney carried out their very 
invidious duties perhaps as well as could be expected. As permits could 
not be issued indiscriminately and a large proportion of the applications 
were refused, it followed, as a matter of course, that a great many of 
the persons refused labored under a sense of personal grievance, and 
accused the Governor of favoritism. But as regarded the Indian he could 
“not get a “permit” under any pretext whatever; and the only way he 
could obtain liquor was through some white man, who could only give it 
him through the commission of a serious offense, punishable by a heavy 
fine or imprisonment, or both. The Indian therefore was undoubtedly 
protected. 

This ‘permit’ system was found so unsatisfactory that at last it was 
viewed with general disapproval amounting almost to disgust, not only 
by moderate drinkers but by temperance people. For instance the system 
was condemned by those two great pioneer Methodist Missionaries, the 
Rev. John MacDougall and Rev. John McLean. The Mounted Police, 
who had the responsibility of enforcing the law, were bound as a force 
to carry out their duties, but individually their sympathies were against 
the system, and their enforcement was more or less half-hearted. East 
and west were provinces—Manitoba and British Columbia—where a fully- 
licensed system prevailed, and it was a hard thing to prevent liquor from 
being smuggled across the provincial borders. Not only this, but liquor 
could be illicitly brought in from the United States. There was a good 
deal of boot-legging but there was not much complaint of private “stills,” 
although they were not unknown. 
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There was a great deal to be said in support of the charge of favorit- 
ism. Thus no ordinary hotel keeper in the Territories could supply liquor, 
but the C. P. R. was allowed to sell it in its dining cars, and in its hotel 
at Banff. Clubs were also granted permits for large amounts “for sale.” 
For instance we have in our possession a permit issued to a club at 
Regina for forty gallons of whiskey “for sale.” Some of the “permits” 
for a gallon or two gallons were for alleged “medicinal”’ purposes, others 
for “domestic” purposes. One of the first duties of the Mounted Police 
(1874) was to prevent the bringing in of whiskey by American traders 
with the Indians, and the force did excellent work in stamping out this 
method of debauching the red man. Colonel McLeod, who had charge of 
the southern Alberta country during Colonel French’s Commissionership 
of the N. W. M. P., once made a haul of forty barrels of whiskey in one 
seizure. This will go to show that the smuggling of whiskey into the 
Indian country was a very serious and demoralising scourge before the 
establishment of Territorial Government, and for some time afterwards, 
till the police succeeded in getting it under control. 

Trains coming into the Territories from east and west were inspected 
at the first stopping place. If the police suspected a person he would be 
politely requested to open his valise and if it contained liquor it was 
confiscated unless the holder could show a permit. Suspected freight 
cars would be examined at the first divisional town. Quantities of whiskey 
were smuggled in by the most ingenious contrivances, as the police rec- 
ords of the day will show. One trick was to blow eggs, fill them with 
spirits and seal the holes. In one case a hotel keeper was fined for having 
whiskey in his possession which had arrived in tins as apricot jam. In 
another case, in Calgary, a drug store man also sold prayer books, one 
kind had a red cover, another black. A policeman who used the drug 
store, noticed that somebody always came in for a prayer book, and as 
the cow-town was not conspicuous for its piety his suspicion was aroused. 
The prayer books were made of tin. The black ones contained rye and 
the red ones brandy. Liquor would also be mixed in with consignments 
of soft drinks. 

Sometimes a whole carload of stuff would get through. We ourselves 
saw a whole carload of Bass’ ale destroyed at Broadview. It was con- 
signed from Winnipeg to Edmonton, and was supposed to consist of soft 
drinks, packed in barrels. Each barrel had some soft drinks at the top, 
the rest was bottled beer, genuine Bass’ from England. An officer came 
down from Regina, and eight or ten policemen were engaged in the work. 
A store on the main street had burned down, leaving nothing but the 
cellar. The officer, whose name I forget, took up a position on the side- 
walk opposite the cellar, and I remember that he never moved or spoke a 
word. Four or five policemen stood ready with axes. A wagon load of 
bottles would arrive from the station and be dumped into the cellar, and 
the wagon would go back for another load. Then the axe-wielders jumped 
into the cellar, and there was a great cracking of glass. After the show 
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was over boys and men climbed down into the cellar, and hundreds of 
bottles, intact, were retrieved. Broadview revelled in beer for a week. 
The press was almost unanimous against the system; many avowed tem- 
perance people were against what appeared to be a parody of prohibition. 
The following leading article from the Moosomin Courier will tell its own 
tale as to the feeling of the country. The Courier was a supporter of 
Lieutenant-Governor Dewdney, and of the Government, which gives it an 
added significance. The date of the issue is July 11th, 1888, and the 
article was headed ‘Prohibition vs. License.” It said: “The latest phase 
of the prohibition law in this country, which hangs like a funeral pall 
over all true lovers of freedom, is the sub-poenaing of a number of our 
fellow townsmen to give evidence for the crown against two of our hotel 
keepers for selling liquor without a permit from the Lieutenant-Governor 
of these Territories. However right this may be in the eyes of the ‘law,’ 
we can but think it an arbitrary measure, and one that if we do not get 
altered, and that speedily, will be the means of driving away worthy and 
wealthy citizens from our midst, and indeed from the Territories gen- 
erally. Numbers have already left through this monstrous one-horse law. 
Why should any respectable member of society be brought to account by 
the authorities for using that which is allowed in every christian and 
civilized country? These authorities, too, be it remembered, take care to 
keep their own wine and whiskey decanters well replenished, and smack 
their lips over it, while condemning the hotel keepers for selling that 
which they themselves so much enjoy. Freedom of action, freedom of 
thought, is the right of every one born in the British Dominions. Such 
a law is undoubtedly necessary for the Indians, but it should now be 
repealed in as far as it concerns the white population of this country. 
We say away with such an antiquated ‘resurrected-tombstone law,’ the 
oppression of which is hateful to bear. Bury it deep down in the grave 
of oblivion, sever the hydra-headed monster and let us breathe the free 
air of an uncorrupted constitution in this new land of ours.” The fore- 
going cannot be eulogised as a specimen of classic English, but its mean- 
ing is clear enough. The editor who published the article was not inap- 
propriately named Thomas Beer. 

The advent of Mr. Joseph Royal as Lieutenant-Governor was shortly 
followed by a concession, permitting the manufacture and sale of beer cf 
a strength not exceeding four per cent. 

General as was the disapproval of the permit system there was a 
strong minority who were in favor of some effective form of prohibition, 
and in the fall of 1888 an association under the name of the “North West 
Prohibitory Alliance’ was formed, with headquarters <t Qu’Appelle sta- 
tion. Mr. G. H. V. Bulyea (afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta) 
being the President, and Messrs. J. G. (now Senator) Turriff, M. L. A., 
of Carlyle, and Mr. George McAnnable, a prominent citizen of Moose Jaw, 
Vice-Presidents. The object of the Association was to secure the prohibi- 
tion by law of the use of intoxicants as beverages in the Territories “with 
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machinery for enforcing the same and to aid the authorities in carrying 
out all laws in this direction.” 

A convention was called at Regina at which there were ministers and 
laymen present from various points in the Territories. Mr. Bulyea was 
chairman, and Mr. Weidman Secretary. A memorial to the Lieutenant- 
Governor was adopted asking that permits be discontinued till the ques- 
tion of prohibition had been decided by the voice of the people. Com- 
mittees for organisation in the various districts were appointed. At the 
evening session six members of the Assembly attended and spoke, viz.: 
J. G. Turriff, Frank Oliver, A. G. Thorburn, G . 8. Davidson, John Line- 
ham and B. P. Richardson. 

In the Assembly (session of 1888) Mr. Turriff moved, seconded by 
Mr. Oliver, that a plebiscite be taken on prohibition or license. A full 
dress debate followed in which it became apparent that the Legislature 
was exceptionally strong in debating power. In the end the resolution 
was carried by 14 to 6. 

Without continuing the story of the prohibition-license struggle in fur- 
ther detail, it is sufficient for our purpose to say that in 1891 the Assembly, 
having this time been clothed with full powers to deal with the liquor 
question, adopted a high license bill. The Bill made it impossible for li- 
censes to be granted to saloons—that is to men who would simply run 
bars. The licenses were for hotels having sufficient accommodation for 
guests. The bar was intended simply as an adjunct to the hotel. The full 
license system lasted for fifteen or sixteen years, and was then super. 
seded, during the war, by the Scott Government’s legislation, under which 
the bar was abolished, as a war measure, and the sale of liquor was 
carried on under Government supervision. This only lasted a year or 
two when, on a vote of the people, the dispensary system was abolished, 
and the province was declared ‘‘dry.”’ 


THE DISPENSARY SYSTEM. 


The following is a description of the dispensary system under the 
Scott Government: 

“We started out with 21 retail stores under the control of the Store 
Manager. The number of assistants in these stores varied according to 
the business. These stores were supplied from the central warehouse 
located in Regina. We sent out from these places recognized standard 
brands of various liquors, and also a lot of bottled spirits which we bottled 
ourselves, which was in 16 and 82 ounce bottles. All were sealed and a 
price label put upon them. This department was in charge of the ware- 
house manager who was a liquor expert. This liquor expert was supposed 
to be a chemist, but he was not; he was an experienced liquor man. We 
had two stock keepers who kept a detailed inventory of the stock which 
was periodically balanced. There was also a Customs clerk whose duty 
it was to clear Customs and Excise; also a receiving and shipping clerk 
who turned his figures over to the stock keeper. The shipper received his 
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goods from the receiver, giving a receipt for them which was passed to 
the stock keeper’s books. Each of these officials had several assistants. 
Then we had a large number of men engaged in labelling under. the super- 
vision of a foreman. It was not a job for women because cases had to 
be opened, and after the stuff had been labelled it had to be re-cased 
again. The labellers were known as the ‘labelling gang.’ Upstairs was 
the ‘bottling gang,’ which was divided into two squads. One bottled the 
stuff in 16 and 32 ounce bottles, and the other in jugs, half gallons and 
gallons. This was all sent out under special seal. We found we could 
not handle the barreled beer conveniently, and so it was shipped direct 
from the breweries to the customers. Everything about the order was in 
triplicate, one for us, one for the brewery and one to go on file. We had 
machines for reducing spirit. There were huge copper vats; we also had 
bottling machines and all the rest of the necessary apparatus. 

“All applications for liquor, etc., went to the head office, to the Com- 
missioner, who received $6,500 a year. There was also a Deputy Commis- 
sioner and a chief accountant, and about six clerks as office staff. In addi- 
tion there was supervising auditor, with two travelling auditors who 
went to the various retail stores, checking up the stocks. We had in 
addition a travelling man whom we called an Inspector of Premises. His 
duty was to go from store to store and see that they were properly con- 
ducted and properly kept. 

“In the first place we started out by allotting what we thought was a 
sufficient stock for each particular store, to last a reasonable period. Each 
store manager was supplied with requisition forms, and on these he requi- 
sitioned for fresh goods from the warehouse as he required them. The 
store manager kept one copy himself, one went to the warehouse and one 
to the head office. The rank and file of the employes were engaged by 
the Chief Commissioner, who kept the appointments as far as possible 
from political influence, but the chief officials were appointed by order- 
in-council on the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner. The Com- 
missioner had power to dismiss men. The Director of Prosecutions under 
the Liquor Act was not under the Commissioner. The duty of the Director 
of Prosecutions was to enforce the provisions of the Act, to prosecute any 
wrong doer or any evader of the law. He had two travelling inspectors 
—really spotters—and on occasion there were special men, but there 
were not many prosecutions. 

“Tf we had continued in business we would have made recommenda- 
tions to abolish the retail stores, and make it a mail order business en- 
tirely with two or more shipping houses. This would have effected a 
great saving of expense. The consumer had to pay all shipping charges, 
so that he paid more than he would through the post-office. We also had 
the idea of taking over a brewery, and making our own beer and generally 
speaking of making the price of beer and light wines as cheap as pos- 
sible, so as to discourage as far as we could the consumption of hard 
spirits. Had we continued someone would have gone to the Old Country 
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to look into the matter of light wines, and see if we could not get mod- 
erately good brands of wine on the market at a comparatively low price. 
There was not much demand for wine. The consumption of beer was 
comparatively less compared with that of spirits because of its greater 
bulk, and increased cost of carriage. If one could have got beer without 
the carriage being so high in comparison more beer would have been 
consumed in proportion; probably 15 or 20 per cent more. 

“With regard to the increase or decrease in the consumption of drink, 
we took the number of wholesale licenses and the number of hotels under 
the license system; we estimated the cost of running these businesses, 
and the turnover it would take to make them pay and keep them going, 
and we figured that under the dispensary system after the abolition of 
the bar the consumption of liquor and beer in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan was reduced by seventy-five per cent. Undoubtedly as we figured it 
out, as before stated the percentage of beer consumed compared with 
spirits was less, but this we attributed to the cost of shipping in bulk. 
The amount of beer consumed was very much less under the dispensary 
system than under the license system, but the percentage of beer as com- 
pared with spirits was also less. The fact remained that much less beer 
was consumed. There was an elaborate system of checking in the ware- 
house and in the stores. There was considerable pilfering after the stuff 
had been turned over to the railroads. The shortages were charged up 
to the railroads and we had a great deal of bother in that respect. 

“The Dispensary System lasted eighteen months. We opened on the 
1st July, 1915, and closed on 31st December, 1916. There was no business 
difficulty in working the system. It worked as smoothly as could be.” 

The subsequent history of the liquor question has been so stormy and 
is so close up that in a work of this kind we think we had better leave 
it for some later chronicler. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 
THE LIQUOR STORY OF THE YUKON GOLD RUSH. 


When the silent Yukon in the far north, on the Alaskan border, sud- 
denly burst into frenzied life through the discovery of fabulous gold it 
had a curious and perhaps unique political reaction in what was then 
the small and insignificant town of Regina. That small burgh was the 
capital of a territory so vast as almost to dazzle the imagination. Canada 
covers about one-ninth of the land surface of the world, and the Northwest 
Territories covered a region which extended from Manitoba to Banff in 
British Columbia on the west and on the north to the Pole, and of course 
included the Yukon. But while the Lieutenant-Governor of the organised 
Territories, was also, ex-officio, Governor of the unorganised Territories, 
when a portion of the latter became peopled, and required organisation, 
a question of jurisdiction arose. This question of jurisdiction necessarily 
involved the question of revenue, and the question of revenue in its turn 
involved the sub-question as to who had the right to issue permits for 
the sale of liquor, and to collect the resultant proceeds. The Territorial 
Government sent Mr. G. H. V. Bulyea to the Yukon to assert its rights 
in this regard; we will let him, through the medium of his report to the 
Lieutenant-Governor on his return, tell the story of his experiences. 

This report has never yet been given to the public, or at any rate 
only in an abbreviated form, and we are glad to be able to put it perma- 
nently on record. It deals with a condition of things which has no exact, 
parallel in the constitutional history of any country in the world. At that 
time Canada was content to be called a “colony.” The Northwest Terri- 
tories was a colony of a colony; and now the colony of a colony was claim- 
ing jurisdiction, as it were, over a colony of its own. It will be seen 
that Mr. Bulyea came into direct conflict with the Federal representative. 
The dispute was ended by the passing of a Federal Act erecting Yukon 
District into a separate Territory with its own Governor and Council. 

Mr. Bulyea (subsequently Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of 
Alberta) presented the following report to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Territories. It was dated Regina, December 6th, 1898, and will be 
found very interesting reading. Mr. Bulyea said :— 

“In accordance with the instructions given to me and having a due 
knowledge of the responsibility and powers conferred on me by your 
Orders in Council of January 22nd and 29th ultimo in regard to the 
administration of Territorial laws and jurisdiction in that portion of the 
Northwest Territories, then called the Yukon Provisional District, I left 
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Regina on January 30th, accompanied by Victor Dodd, as my Secretary, 
and H. H. Smith, who was in charge of our outfit of dogs. 

“On my arrival at Vancouver I procured the necessary provisions and 
outfit for the trip and left that port for the North on the steamer Danube, 
belonging to the Canadian Pacific Navigation Company, arriving at our 
destination, Skagway, on the 14th of February, after a somewhat tedious 
but uneventful passage. Unfortunately the Canadian Pacific Navigation 
Company had provided no accommodation whatever for the large num- 
ber of dogs on board, and mine, with others, were huddled together on 
the hurricane deck during the whole passage, and it was either snowing 
or raining nearly all the time. This hardship was very severe on the 
dogs, and I considered it necessary to remain nearly ten days at Skagway 
to feed up our dogs and prepare them for the long overland trip. 

“While there, I learned from the detachment of North West Mounted 
Police that Major Walsh, who was administrator on behalf of the Federal 
Government, was apparently under the impression that he had power to 
issue permits for the importation of intoxicating liquor into the North- 
west Territories, as he had issued such a permit to Messrs. Sullivan and 
McLeod, of Lake Bennett, and had issued instructions to the North West 
Mounted Police that no liquor should be allowed to pass the post at Lake 
Tagish unless covered by a permit signed by himself or Inspector Wood, 
of the North West Mounted Police, then stationed at Skagway. Section 
ninety-two (92) of the Northwest Territories Act reads as follows:—‘No 
intoxicating liquor or intoxicant shall be manufactured, compounded or 
made in the Territories except by the special permission of the Governor 
in Council; nor shall any intoxicating liquor or intoxicant be imported or 
brought into the Territories from any Province of Canada or elsewhere, 
or be sold, exchanged, traded or bartered, or had in possession therein 
except by special permission in writing of the Lieutenant-Governor.’ 
This clause appeared so explicit that I concluded it had escaped the atten- 
tion of the Federal Administrator, so I determined on the first opportunity 
to talk the matter over with him, so as to avoid, if possible, any unusual 
and unnecessary conflict of authority. 

“In due course I arrived at Lake Bennett where I learned that Major 
Walsh had abandoned his intention of proceeding to Dawson over the ice 
and was expected by the Police authorities to arrive there (at Bennett) 
almost daily. For fear that I might meet him between stations where 
it would not have been possible to discuss the matter in a businesslike 
way I decided to await his arrival. He arrived on March 3rd, 1898, and 
I at once sent a note to him asking for an interview, which was accorded. 

“I showed to Major Walsh copies of the regulations adopted by Your 
Honour governing the importation and sale of liquor into the Territories 
as well as your instructions to myself, and particularly called his atten- 
tion to Section 92 of the Northwest Territories Act, already referred to. 
Major Walsh claimed that he had certain instructions from the Federal 
authorities giving him absolute control in the Yukon Provisional District 
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—such instructions being based apparently upon Order in Council. My 
contention was that even had the Federal Government wished to super- 
sede Your authority in this matter an Order in Council could not annul 
a Federal Statute and that further legislation would be necessary. I 
explained to him that in accordance with my instructions I intended to 
proceed to Dawson and if any question arose as to jurisdiction it would 
have to be decided in the usual way by an appeal to the Judge of the 
Supreme Court, who was there. 

“T left Lake Bennett on March 4th, 1898, and arrived at Dawson on 
Apri! 11th, 1898, having traversed a distance computed by Mr. Ogilvie to 
be about 560 miles. I found the road very bad and we had to camp out 
nearly the whole of the time, but the extremely cold weather was over 
before we started, so we did not suffer any material hardship. 

“T found a report that J was on the road had preceded me and I was 
expected at Dawson, and all classes, both official and civilian, were pleased 
that action was to be taken particularly in regard to the sale of liquor 
on the Sabbath Day. Dawson was practically an American town on Ca- 
nadian soil, as a very large majority of its inhabitants were from the 
American Coast cities, and to my surprise I found that no effort had 
been made to enforce that respect for the Sabbath Day which is enjoined 
by every Canadian law. I learned from conversation with Superintendent 
Constantine that he had taken no action in the matter on account of 
explicit instructions he had received from the late Minister of the In- 
terior, Hon. Mr. T. M. Daly, that he as commandant of the North West 
Mounted Police in Dawson was not to interfere in any way with the sale 
of intoxicating liquor or with the practise of gambling in Dawson, and 
these instructions had not been changed by Hon. Mr. C. Sifton. 

“At that time there were about ten saloons doing business in Dawson, 
only one of which made any pretension of providing either eating or 
sleeping accommodation for the public. In fact it was practically impos- 
sible to get sleeping room anywhere in the town, and I found it was cus- 
tomary for the public to make use of the floors of the saloons, as many 
as seventy-five having been said to sleep in one saloon over night. There 
were plenty of restaurants where a good meal could be procured at a 
cost of from $3.00 to $5.00, so the public did not suffer in that respect 
provided they had the necessary price. I mention these facts as they 
had an important bearing later on in the forming of the regulations. 

“By your instructions I was to select a Board of three commissioners 
who could frame regulations suitable to the conditions of the country 
and subject to which permits for the retail sale of liquor might be granted. 
Superintendent Constantine as Commandant of the North West Mounted 
Police, and a man well thought of by the public, was naturally my first 
choice, and he kindly consented to act as one of the commissioners. 
As I have already stated nearly all the business men were Americans, so 
that I found I was unable to get a representative of that class, and se- 
lected James D. McGregor, one of the mining inspectors of the Federal 
Government, as another member of the Board, and I decided to act my- 
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self so that the Board, as finally selected, was composed of Superinten- 
dent Constantine, J. D. McGregor and myself, with Victor Dodd as Sec- 
retary. We had several meetings and finally drew up the following regu- 
lations, which we considered met the peculiar conditions of the community, 
and which, during the time they were in force, were considered very 
satisfactory both by the people directly interested and by the public in 
general. 

“Regulations governing the retail sale of intoxicating liquor in the 
Yukon District adopted at a meeting of the Board of Commissioners held 
on Wednesday, the 20th day of April, 1898, at Dawson, N. W. T. 

“1. Every applicant for a permit for the retail sale of liquor shall 
deposit with his application the sum of fifty dollars. 

“2. The building for which the permit is applied must be satisfac- 
tory to the Board of Commissioners, have sleeping accommodations for 
at least twenty guests, such sleeping accommodations to be supplied not 
later than the first day of June, 1898, and must be provided with a suit- 
able out-house. 

“3. Every person whose application for a permit for the retail sale 
of liquor shall have been approved shall pay for such permit an annual 
fee of two thousand dollars. 

“4, Only one bar or place where liquor is sold shall be allowed in 
any premises, and the room in which such bar is situated shall be entirely 
partitioned off from any portion of the premises in which business of 
any other nature is carried on. Any opening in such partition must be 
so arranged that the interior of such other room or rooms shall not be 
visible from the bar. 

“5. Bars shall be closed and no sale or other disposal of liquors shall 
take place therein or on any premises for which permit has been granted 
between the hours of 12 o’clock on Saturday night and 6 o’clock on Mon- 
day morning, or between the hours of 2 o’clock and 6 o’clock on the morn- 
ings of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, in each 
week, N. W. M. Police Barrack time. In case it is necessary to go through 
the bar room to enter the other portions of the premises the contents of 
the bar must be entirely hidden by a wooden screen during such hours 
as by these regulations the bar is required to remain closed, such screen 
to be provided not later than the first of June, 1898. 

“6. Any Inspector appointed by the Board of Commissioners shall 
for the purpose of preventing or detecting the violation of any of these 
regulations at any time have the right to enter into any and every part 
of the premises in respect of which permit has been granted and to 
make searches in every part he may think necessary for the purpose afore- 
said. Any permit may be cancelled by the Board of Commissioners if 
they are satisfied that disorderly, riotous or immoral conduct is allowed 
on the premises. 

“7, In case the holder of any permit shall have been convicted for 
the third time of the sale of intoxicating liquor contrary to the regula- 
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tions herein provided, his permit shall be immediately cancelled by the 
Board. 

“8. No holder of a permit shall be allowed to transfer his permit or 
to remove into premises other than those in respect of which such permit 
was granted without the written consent of the Board of Commissioners 
and the payment of a fee of fifty dollars. 

“9. These regulations shall be subject to revision at any time by the 
Board of Commissioners. 

“John F. Richards, acting Sergeant Major of the Police force at Daw- 
son, was appointed License Inspector, and in due course permits were 
issued to the proprietors of the following places, viz.: Miners’ Home, 
Brewery Hotel, Northern Saloon, Pavilion Saloon, Eldorado Saloon, Klon- 
dyke Hotel, Dawson City Hotel, Pioneer Saloon, Combination Saloon and 
Dominion Saloon in Dawson City, and the Eldorado Saloon in Klondyke 
City. Applications were also received from a number of proprietors of 
places of refreshment on the various creeks in the neighborhood of Daw- 
son. The Board considered these applications and decided to grant them 
subject to the following changes in the general regulations. 

“A. Their permit fee in the case of these Road Houses as they were 
called should be one thousand instead of two thousand dollars. 

“B, They should be allowed to sell at any hours in the day or night, 
except between the hours of 12 o’clock on Saturday night and 12 o’clock 
on Sunday night. 

“Subject to these changes in the regulations permits were issued to 
E. M. Dowley, who had a stopping place at Claim No. 61 on Bonanza, and 
Miss Belinda Mulrooney, who had a very good Hotel at the Forks of 
Bonanza and Eldorado creeks. There were a number of other applica- 
tions received, some of which were not recommended, and some of them 
from parties who afterwards neglected or refused to take out permits. 

“T beg to submit a statement of receipts from all sources showing the 
total amount collected by me on your behalf to be ($24,962.00) twenty- 
four thousand nine hundred and sixty-two dollars. 


“Copy of Collections. 


“John Smith, application fee $ 50.00 
Wm. Liggett, application fee 50.00 
Goode & Craine, application fee 50.00 
G. Dione, application fee 50.00 
T. Chisholm, application fee 50.00 
David Ripstein, application fee 50.00 
MclIsaac, Mertaugh & Wert, application fee 50.00 
Tribolet & Crowley, application fee 50.00 
Bakke, Wilson & Peterson, application fee 50.00 
Jenkins & Kirkpatrick, fee 2,050.00 
Beaver & Laurey, fee 2,050.00 
McKenney & Hall, fee 2,050.00 


Emerson, Haggard, Moran & Ashe 2,050.00 
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Kimball & Overhiser 2,050.00 
Peter Sutherland & Co. 2,050.00 
Nelson & Smith 2,050.00 
Kruzner & Laurey 2,050.00 
Densmore, Spencer & McPhee 2,013.00 
Loyd, Harrison, Cole & Co. 2,020.00 
Cooper & Lewin 1,997.00 
EK. M. Dowley 1,050.00 
Belinda Mulrooney 1,050.00 

$24,962.00 


“On the 23rd of April, Superintendent Constantine notified me that 
he had received the following letter from Major Walsh, and felt compelled 
to resign. 

“Mr. G. H. V. Bulyea, the Qu’Appelle Member of the Regina Legis- 
lature, called upon me yesterday and informed me that he had come to 
look after the interests of the Regina Government, and handed me letters 
from Premier Haultain, authorising him to issue Hotel and Saloon licenses 
and to issue permits for the importation of liquor into this district. I 
informed Mr. Bulyea that we could not recognise his authority in either 
instance, and that the District Officials would be notified to this effect. 

“ ‘Myr. Bulyea is a very nice gentleman and I wish you would do all 
you can to make his visit to Dawson City pleasant, but you will in no 
way recognize his authority in this District. You will recognise no 
permits for the importation of liquor into the Yukon District unless 
issued by the Department of the Interior, myself, or Inspector Wood, who 
has authority during my absence. 

“ “To C. Constantine, 
Superintendent N. W. M. Police, 
Dawson City, N. W. T. 
“**T have the honor to be, sir 
Your obedient servant. 
Sgd. J. M. Walsh, 
Commissioner of the Yukon’.”’ 

“While regretting the necessity of such a step I could only accept his 
resignation, and appointed Mr. George A. Gouin to take his place. Every- 
thing went on as before, and I can only say for the people of Dawson 
that the regulations of the Board of Commissioners were far more strictly 
observed than is usual in the older settlements of Canada. 

“Major Walsh himself, however, arrived on May 21st, and the day 
after his arrival I met him on the principal street. He at once began 
discussion and expressed great surprise that after the conversation which 
had taken place at Bennett, I had seen fit to interfere with what he claimed 
was his jurisdiction in the matter, and angrily told me that he would see 
that all those engaged in the liquor business would be notified that the 
jurisdiction claimed by Your Honour was a myth and that I could not 
enforce our regulations. Not wishing to engage in such a discussion on 
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the public streets I told him I would see him later and passed on. As early 
as possible on Monday morning I had the following letter delivered to him 
at his tent, as I deemed it very imprudent that an unseemly dispute as to 
jurisdiction should arise particularly as it was purely a legal question, 
and neither myself or Major Walsh were supposed to decide when a Judge 
of the Supreme Court was at hand: 
“Dawson, May 23, 1898. 

“Hon. J. M. Walsh, 

Dawson City. N. W. T. 
“Dear Sir :— 

“ “Referring to our conversation of yesterday and the statement of 
your intention to have a certain notice served on parties engaged in the 
liquor business here, I would beg to suggest that before this is done an 
arrangement should be made for a friendly argument as to the validity of 
the permits issued under Section 92 to 100 of the Northwest Territories 
Act. This can be held before Judge McGuire to whom the matter must be 
referred in case a prosecution is necessary to be made under Section 99 
of the said Act. 

““T beg also to request a statement of the grounds on which you ques- 
tion our jurisdiction in the matter, so that I can file and embody the same 
in the report I must make to the Assembly on my return. 

““T remain, 
* “Your obedient servant, 
‘Sed. G. H. V. Bulyea.’ 


“No reply was received by me, and I learned shortly afterwards that 
a deputation consisting of the following representatives of the liquor and 
' gambling element of Dawson, viz.: Messrs. Jenkins, McPhee, Taggart, 
Loyd and Wilson, had interviewed the Federal Commissioner, and had 
been told by him that Your Honour had no jurisdiction and the local 
magistrates and N. W. M. Police would be instructed not to entertain any 
charges laid for infraction of your regulations, and that any one could 
retail liquors subject only to the restriction that none should be sold on 
Sunday. Even this restriction was partially removed later, and the sale 
of cigars, tobacco and light drinks was allowed on the Sabbath, making 
the conditions very similar to what they had been before my arrival. 

“This ill-advised and, as the final result shewed, illegal action on the 
part of Major Walsh, of course, placed your representative at a great 
disadvantage. The only Magistrates in the Yukon were the officers of the 
North West Mounted Police under the immediate orders of Major Walsh, 
and subject to removal by him at his pleasure. They naturally were un- 
willing to incur his displeasure, and we found it impossible for some time 
to get a case heard. Until late in June the only Canadian lawyer was Mr. 
F. C. Wade, who as Crown Prosecutor might have been considered avail- 
able to take up our case, but he as a Federal appointee thought himself 
bound to uphold the contention of Major Walsh. When other lawyers 
arrived, some of them did not wish to antagonize the powers that were in 
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the ascendancy and refused the case, but ultimately I secured the services 
of Messrs. Burrett and McKay, Solicitors of the Bank of Commerce. In- 
formations were sworn out against one Joseph Tennant and one John 
Bakke for selling without your written permission as provided in Section 
95 of the Northwest Territories Act. 

“These cases were tendered to Judge McGuire, but he held that as there 
was supposed to be an appeal in every case, and as there was no appeal 
possible from his decision in the Yukon District it should first be tried by 
one of the Magistrates. The case was then tendered to Captain Starnes, 
who at first appeared unwilling to hear it. He was then pressed to abso- 
lutely refuse to hear it so that an application could be made to Judge 
McGuire for a mandamus compelling him to hear it in his capacity as 
Magistrate. 

“He then consented, but granted to Mr. Wade, who represented Major 
Walsh, delay after delay, until the case originally set for trial on July 7th, 
was not decided until August 13th. Then we secured convictions in both 
cases, the minimum fine being at my request imposed, as the parties were 
acting in good faith and on information given them by the gentleman who 
they were led to believe occupied an almost autocratic position in the 
country. 

“Concurrently with these cases I had instructed Messrs. Burritt & 
McKay to have the action of Major Walsh, in having certain liquors im- 
ported under one of your permits, placed under seizure, tested in the court. 
A permit had been issued to one James Bruce Stewart, of Vancouver, and 
the representative of that gentleman, who was daily expecting his goods 
to arrive from St. Michaels in the steamer James Domville, was informed 
by Major Walsh that it was his intention to place the liquor under seizure 
on arrival. An application was at once made to Judge McGuire for a Writ 
of Injunction restraining Major Walsh or any Police Officers under him 
from seizing or interfering with these goods, as they were legally im- 
ported. 

“In this, as in other cases, delay occurred at the instigation of Mr. 
Wade for the defence, who claimed to be waiting a copy of the New Yukon 
Bill, one of the provisions of which he claimed was a cancellation of all 
permits issued by Your Honour either for importation or retail sale of 
liquor. On August 13th, however, Mr. Wade abandoned this plea and 
raised certain technical objections to the form of the Affidavit made in 
support of the application for the injunction, and these objections were 
held by the Judge to be valid, so our case failed. We gained our point, 
however, as instructions were given to the North West Mounted Police 
Officers not to interfere in any way with liquor covered by this particular 
permit, and the next day we were informed that instructions had arrived 
that all permits issued by Your Honour before the Yukon Bill had been 
assented to should be honoured. We succeeded therefore in establishing 
the validity of Your Honour’s action, both in regard to the importing and 
the retail permits. When it became known that it was illegal to sell with- 
our first securing a permit from the proper authority, a number of parties 
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who had been prepared in the first case to submit to the regulations pre- 
scribed by your Board of Commissioners, but who, relying on the assertion 
of Major Walsh that no restrictions had been legally placed on them, had 
gone to considerable expense in opening up business establishments, came 
and tendered me the requisite fee. This was in August, however, and I 
held that as the Yukon Bill had become law, you had no further jurisdic- 
tion in the matter, and I refused to receive the money. The circumstances 
of the case being very peculiar, however, and the parties being in no way 
to blame for the position in which they found themselves, I thought that 
something should be done to place them on an equality with those who 
had paid their fee of $2,000.00. I arranged a meeting between these men 
and Captain Starnes, then Commandant of the N. W. M. Police, and D. W. 
Davis, Chairman of the Citizens Public Works and Health Committee, and 
as a result of that Conference these parties agreed to deposit $1,000.00 
each in the Bank of Commerce, and sign the following agreement: 

“Tt is hereby understood and agreed that Mr. D. W. Davis, Chairman 
of the Health Committee and the Officer Commanding the North West 
Mounted Police in Dawson, are authorised to expend of the $1,000.00 which 
I hereby deposit in their credit at the Canadian Bank of Commerce an 
amount to be computed at the rate of $166.66 per month from the 
day of , on which I opened my saloon in Dawson until 
such time as the new Yukon Council shall decide whether or not to issue 
to me the license for which I now apply, any amount unexpended at last 
mentioned date is to be returned to me.” 


* ‘Saloon Keeper.’ 


“This was done, as the agreement shows, to make them contribute to 
a public improvement fund an amount proportional to that paid by those 
who had taken out legal permits pending the arrival and action of the new 
Yukon Council, which might refuse to recognise any except those who 
held permits issued to them before the Yukon Territory was formed. 

“T found that the provisions of the laws relating to the practice of 
Law, Pharmacy and Medicine were not duly recognised, and in conjunc- 
tion with some duly qualified members of these professions, was the means 
of compelling some illegal practitioners either to close doing business or 
to qualify by becoming members of their respective associations. 

“Having learned that the Provisional District of Yukon had been 
formed into the Yukon Territory by an Act of the Federal Parliament 
assented to on June 13th, and having established the validity of any official 
acts undertaken on Your behalf before that date, I considered my mission 
at an end, and took the first opportunity to return to Regina and lay this, 
my report, before you.” 
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